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NBW YORK'S FIRST 
BRAHMS FESTIVAL 


Week of Performances of Choral 
and Orchestral Works Auspi- 
ciously Begun 


The combined forces of the Symphony 
Society of New York, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor; the Oratorio Society of New 
York, Frank Damrosch, conductor, assisted 
by Margarete Matzenauer, contralto, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House; Florence Hin- 
kle, soprano; Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist; 
Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; and Gwilym 
\liles, baritone, united during the present 
week to do honor to the memory of Jo- 
hannes Brahms. 

The festival, which is the first Brahms 
festival New York has held, is among the 
most important musical events of the year. 
[he brothers Damrosch have wisely chosen 
to present the four symphonies, the Ger- 
nan Requiem, Triumphlied, “Nenia,” the 
Serenade in D, op. 11, the Violin Concerto, 
the B Flat Major Piano Concerto, the 
‘Academic Festival Overture” and songs. 

On Monday evening the first concert of 
the festival took place before a brilliant 
.udience that completely filled the audito- 
rium of Carnegie Hall. The stage was 
decorated with appropriate greens, and in 
the center of the wall at the back was 
placed a large bust of the German master. 
lhe chorus of the Oratorio Society was 
seated at either side of the bust and the 
general picture was a festive one. Shortly 
after 8:15 Walter Damrosch appeared arid 
was greeted with a rousing welcome. The 
“Academic Festival Overture,” op. 80, was 
the opening number, and nothing could 
ave been better chosen for the occasion; 

was played with fine spirit—what a 
right and happy work it is!—and in the 

nale, where the “Gaudeamus Igitur’” en- 
ers, the chorus took part, and did well. 
hen came the master’s setting of Schil- 
rs “Nenia.” Frank Damrosch was also 
leered by audience and chorus when he 
punted the conductor’s stand, and in this 
iblime work the singers gave one of the 
nest presentations of beautiful part-sing 
ng that they have ever done. 

Once more, and for the fifth time this 

ison, the First Symphony in C Minor, 

68, was heard, and Mr. Damrosch gave 

a splendid reading. Particularly well 

ne was the andante sostenuto, one 

the finest slow movements since Beetho- 

n, and in it David Mannes played the 
io violin passages with excellent results. 

“or most of those present the “Triumph- 
ed,” op. 55, for eight-part chorus, baritone 

, orchestra and organ, was new. The 
rogram stated “New—First time in New 

rk.” It is not new to America, though, 

it was sung many years ago. Gwilym 
les, baritone, took the place of Hamilton 
tle, who was indisposed, and acquitted 
nself very creditably of the rdle assigned 

n, which, though neither long nor espe- 

lly effective, must be done with a certain 
telligent appreciation of its relation to 

scheme of the work; and this Mr. Miles 
ognized. Of the composition itself, it 

uld be recorded that it is not on a 

r with the “Schicksalslied,” “A German 
equiem” and those other works in which 
rahms won his spurs as a choral writer. 

is after all a work written for an occa- 

n—Wagner wrote his “Kaisermarsch” 

the same occasion—and compositions 
ritten in this way are rarely among the 

est things a composer does. Like the 

‘aisermarsch,” it seems to contain an un- 

ial amount of padding, and despite the 
perb eight-part writing, much of which is 
ongly Handelian in style, it has a certain 
meness throughout, which bars it from 
‘ing one of the works of the greater 
ranms. The “Hallelujah” at the close was 
nighty one, and the orchestration of the 
rk once more proved that Johannes 
ahms could write as brilliantly for the 
hestra as he chose to when he felt that 
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WILLIAM W. HINSHAW 


The American Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, as “Amfortas” in “Parsifal.” 
Mr. Hinshaw Has Been Highly Successful in This and a Number of Other 
Baritone Réles in the Wagner Operas, Besides Singing One of the Leading 


Parts in “Mona” 





his subject matter called for it. Frank L. 
Sealy presided at the organ in this work. 
The audience received each of the four 
works presented with true festive applause; 
the day when Brahms was a mystery to 
the masses has evidently passed. Both Wal- 
ter and Frank Damrosch are to be highly 
commended for -their preparation of the 
present festival; it is fitting that the com- 
positions of a giant in the tone world 
should be fully appreciated, and this festi- 
val will go far to make his music better 
loved and his name even more highly rev- 
erenced. A. W. K 





Griswold Re-engaged for Two More 
Seasons at Metropolitan 


Putnam Griswold’s remarkable success 
this season has resulted in his re-engage- 
ment for two more seasons with the Metro- 
politan Orera Company. The American 
baritone has made a profound impression 
in every role in which he has appeared and 
his value to the company, especially in 
leading Wagnerian roles, could scarcely be 
overestimated. 


Chicago Opera Company’s Receipts Ex- 
ceed Million Dollars 


Cuicaco, March 24.—More:‘than $1,000,- 
000 was taken in bv the Chicago Grand 
Opera Comnany for the season just closed. 
This includes not only the performances in 
this city and Philadelphia, but also the pro- 
ductions given in New York, St. Louis, 
Washington, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. The defi- 
cit of the 1910-11 season has been wiped 
out altogether and the ledger now shows a 
balance on the right side to the amount of 
$8,900. Mary Garden and Luisa Tetraz- 
zini have been engaged for the next season, 
according to announcement to-day, and 
Cleofonte Campanini will return. 


Among the new artists engaged for next 
year are Mme. Celia Gagliardi, the famous 
Spanish singer of the Madrid Royal Opera 
House, and M. Muratore, leading tenor of 
the Paris Grand Opera. Helen Stanley, a 
young American singer, who has been sing- 
ing with success in Wuerzberg, and Mme. 
Julia Claussen, contralto of the Stockholm 
Royal Opera, are others. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York. N. Y.. as matter of the Second Class j 


STOKOWSKI ASKS 
LBAVE 10 RESIGN 


Cincinnati Orchestra Conductor 
Seeks Release from Remainder 
of Contract 


CINCINNATI, March 26.—Leopold Stokow- 
ski, conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra for the last three years, has re- 
quested the board of directors of the or- 
chestra to release him, thus canceling the 
remaining two years of his five years’ con- 
tract. 

In making this unexpected request Mr. 
Stokowski has stated that his reasons are 
It is said that, having 
placed the orchestra on a sound footing, 
Mr. Stokowski feels that his duty to Cin- 
cinnati has been fulfilled and that he ought 


entirely personal. 


to be free to pursue his career in some 
larger music center, probably in Europe, 
where the opportunities for an orchestral 
conductor are much greater. 

However, among the musical people who 
are in close touch with the situation in 
Cincinnati, it is said that the reason for 
Mr. Stokowski’s request is to be found in 
his dissatisfaction with the management of 
the orchestra. It is also said that the di- 
rectors of the orchestral association will 
probably refuse to accede to Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s request, since they are in entire ac- 
cord with his plans for the orchestra and 
are willing to make any reasonable conces 
sions to retain him. 

Until last year the orchestra had had but 
one manager, Frank E. Edwards, under 
whose guidance and that of the orchestral 
board the organization grew from a local 
enterprise to one which dominated the 
Middie West and Southwest. When Mr. 
Edwards resigned there were reports of 
friction which were ‘denied both by Mr. 
Edwards and the board of directors. He 
was succeeded by Oscar Hatch Hawley, an 
advertising representative for a weekly mu- 
sical paper, and since Mr. Hawley’s acces- 
sion there have been rumors of further 
changes impending. 

Mr. Stokowski was selected as conductor 
of the Cincinnati Orchestra three years ago 
over numerous other candidates and was 
given a five years’ contract. It was pub- 
licly announced that the Orchestral Asso- 
ciation felt that it was wiser to choose a 
young man and allow hinr and the reor- 
ganized orchestra to work out their own 
future rather than to pick an older man 
who might not be able to conform to 
changing musical conditions in the Middle 
West. Mr. Stokowski himself has fre- 
quently stated, when his name has been 
mentioned in connection with Eastern or- 
ganizations, that nothing would tempt him 
to abrogate his contract with the Cincinnati 
Orchestra. 

In view of these facts and the reported 
attitude of the board of directors of the 
Orchestral Association it may be surmised 
that Mr. Stokowski will be persuaded to 
remain as conductor and that there will 
probably be some adjustment in the man- 
agement of the orchestra. Both Mr. Sto- 
kowski and the orchestral authorities re- 
fuse to discuss the matter. 


Too Much Fighting, Says Stokowski 
[By Telegraph to Mustcat America] 
CINCINNATI, March 27.—In a statement 
issued to-day Conductor Stokowski reaf- 
firms his intention to leave. There is too 
much fighting among Cincinnatians, he be- 
lieves, and he is displeased that the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra is not to be used in the 
May Festival here. He thinks, however, 
that it may be thus used provided he leaves. 
Conductor Stokowski has worked hard 
here, but is now discouraged. He will 
return to Germany to act as guest con- 
ductor, insisting firmly on his release, not- 
withstanding rumors of assurances that the 
local orchestra will be used for future fes- 
tivals. F. E. F. 
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REHEARSING LONDON HIPPODROME ORCHESTRA IN “ CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA ”’ 
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Composer Mascagni Himself at the Baton Is Shown Preparing His Most Popular Opera for Performiance in the Big London 


POLLOWING the example of his com- 
patriot, Leoncavallo, who produced his 
“IT Pagliacci” for the benefit of vaudeville 
audiences at the London Hippodrome, 
Pietro Mascagni has had “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” prepared at the same place, with 
the effect of bringing this popular opera 
to the attention of a great many amuse- 


Home of Vaudeville and Spectacle 


ment-seekers who could not or would not 
otherwise hear it. It will be recalled that 
prior to going to London Mascagni sent a 
substitute conductor to the Hippodrome to 
train the orchestra. This substitute so 
closely resembled the composer as to pass 
for his double, and, in addition, had culti- 
vated the Mascagni gestures in conducting 


to the minutest wave of the hand. Conse- 
quently, when the composer arrived, he 
found his men ready to anticipate his 
every wish. 

In the accompanying picture it is Mas- 
cagni himself, and not the substitute, who 
is shown putting the orchestra through its 
final paces before public performance. 





“HABANERA” AGAIN 
SUNG IN BOSTON 


Stern Realism of the Work Once 
More Has Its Effect.—A 
Splendid ‘Samson.”’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 25, 1912. 


APARRA’S “La Habafiera” was revived 
for the first time this season on Fri- 

day night, the 22nd, at the Boston Opera 
House. The principal parts were taken by 
Mme. Gay, Pilar; Jean Riddez, Ramon; 
Fernand de Potter, Pedro. Mr. Caplet 
conducted with distinguished success. Cer- 
tainly he secured one of the finest per- 
formances that it has been our lot to en- 
joy at the Boston Opera House, and, cer- 
tainly Laparra came into his own—at least 
so far as representation was concerned. 
This was not entirely the case last season. 
What was the result? The opera proved 
to be one of the most dramatic and atmos- 
pheric works that have appeared in recent 
years, and, moreover, a work with a flavor 
wholly its own. The plot is lurid enough. 
It hails back, as someone has remarked, to 
the Elizabethan drama in its directness and 
strong dramatic qualities, and the astound- 
ing grandiloquence and force of its prose. 
The opera was performed in a manner that 
fairly contracted the throat. The orches- 
tra is nothing but a series of crude, violent 
colors, and it is tremendously atmospheric. 
What with the scenic settings, and all the 
other operatic accessories, the whole, thing 
seems a positive, actual, believable enina- 
tion of the harsh and rugged country that 
Laparra represents the real Spain to be. 
One does not believe that sort of thing on 
Fifth Avenue or Boylston Street, but it 
might be quite possible to so believe every 
word of the story in ‘a village high up in 
the mountains of one of the most fasci- 
nating countries in the world. The work, 
however, will never be widely popular on 
account of its gloom. It is a pity, for few 
operas have been produced in recent years 
which so impress one with their utter sin- 
cerity and their overflowing talent. Laparra 
is neither a Debussyite nor any other “ite.” 





He is himself, and has written himself 
down, with unshaken courage and convic- 
tion, in a day when many a man either has 
no convictions or is far too politic to ex- 
press them. Laparra’s day should come. 
At the Opera House he was applauded 
heartily by a minority, and some did but 
applaud the superb performance, and some 
applauded not at all. 

On Saturday afternoon there was a splen- 
did represeatation of “Samson and Deli- 
lah,” with Gerville-Réache as Delilah, Zena- 
tello as Samson and Maurice Renaud, for 
the first time in Boston, as the High Priest. 
As usual, he made the part exceptionally 
strong and impressive. His Priest was a 
man of passions as well as craft. Mme. 
Gerville-Réache’s Delilah is engrossing 
from the moment she steps upon the stage. 
It is not only the deep, lustrous elemental 
voice, it is the personality and the personal 
appearance of the singer. Mr. Zenatello 
sings the music of Samson as scarcely an- 
other singer before the American opera 
public can hope to do. 

Of the Sunday night performance of the 
Verdi Requiem, more in “our next.” 


O.t1n Downs. 





NEW HAMMERSTEIN SINGERS 


“Our Oscar” Adds Notable Artists to 
His Company—Subscriptions Grow 





Lonpon, March 24.—Subscriptions for 
Hammerstein’s Summer season of opera 
at his London Opera House now total more 
than $125,000. Mr. Hammerstein engaged 
several new singers during his stay in 
Paris, among them being Jean Buyson, the 
tenor of the Moscow Imperial Opera, and 
Jeannette Comelli, who will sing the rdle 
of Don in “The Children of Don Signor,” 
the new opera by Josef Holbrooke. One 
of the principal conductors will be Ernaldi, 
who is famous throughocut Europe. 

“Mignon” will be the first opera given in 
the Summer season, and it will serve to pre- 
sent to the London public Jeanne Kerlor, 
of the Biarritz Opera House, a mezzo- 
soprano of note. 





American Girls in London Recital for 
Two Pianos 


Lonvon, March *15.—The Misses Sutro, 
two American girls, who have recently been 
making a great success in Germany with 
their recitals of compositions for two piano- 
fortes, gave an exhibition of their skill in 
this somewhat uncommon type of music at 
Steinway Hall yesterday. There are few 
things more pleasing than this double piano- 


forte work when properly played, and few 
things more difficult of right accomplish- 
ment. There can be no d¢aviling at the 
work of these two artists, and apart alto- 
gether from technical skill their intimate 
sympathy made their recital an unqualified 
success. They should have a great audi- 
ence for their next recital on March 20. 


K. K. 





THOMAS ORCHESTRA CONCERT 





Novelties by Enesco and Busoni Intro- 
duced by Stock 


Cuicaco, March 25.—From the melodies 
of Mozart to the compositions of Busoni 
marked the range of the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra’s program arranged by Mr. 
Stock for last Saturday. The Mozart D 
Minor Symphony had an almost faultless 
interpretation. The Mozart D Major Con- 
certo for the violin made even a more 
marked impression in the solo played by 
Hugo Kortschak, second concertmeister of 
the organization. The audience recalled 
Mr. Kortschak many times and he finally 
responded with a Bach B Minor Bourée, 
again showing his mastery. 

The first novelty of the day was a new 
Suite by George Enesco, a Roumanian com- 
poser, who had his first appearance on the 
Thomas Orchestra programs. His work 
was clever and original and, if it reminded 
at times of other composers, there was no 
slavish suggestion. 

Another strange, new and weird work 
was the Berceuse “Elegiaque,”- by Ferruc- 
cio Busoni, the distinguished pianist. It is 
an extraordinary composition, outdoing the 
moderns in some of its peculiarities. The 
work awed and impressed and brought into 
play all the largest resources of the orches- 
tra. C. EL N. 





New American Contralto for Metro- 
politan 


A new American contralto will sing in 
“Il Trovatore” at the Metropolitan on 
April 4. She is Mme. Marie Cahier, who 
has long been abroad and will arrive in this 
country from Vienna this week. She will 
sing the rdle of Asucena. Mrs. Cahier 
made her début as Orfeo in Nice and later 
sang with marked success at the Vienna 
Hofoper. 





The Polish conductor Fietelberg, known 
outside of Poland chiefly as a very tempera- 
mental concert conductor, has been engaged 
by Hans Gregor for the Vienna Court Op- 
era. 


UNDER BISPHAM'S 
MAGNETIC SWAY 


Carnegie Hall Audience Moved at 
Will by Singer in His 
Second Recital 


For the second time this season David 
Bispham appeared in recital at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Friday evening, March 
22, before an audience that very nearly 
filled the large auditorium. 

Mr. Bispham has not only established 
himself as the dean of American singers 
and as an artist of superlative ability, but 
his gift for making programs has won him 
widespread recognition. On this occasion 
he did not present an “all-English” pro 
gram, but began with an old group contain- 
ing Handel’s “Oh, ruddier than the cherry,” 
Bach’s “Commit Thy Ways”—which is, in 
fact, an arrangement for solo voice of the 
magnificent chorale, “O, Sacred Head Now 
Wounded”—Haydn’s “The Impatient Hus- 
bandman,” from the oratorio, “The Sea 
sons”; Purcell’s “The Frost Scene,” from 
his “King Arthur,” and Mozart’s “Non piu 
Andrai,” from “Figaro.” 

The perfect vocalization of the Handel 
music, the intensity of expression in the 
moving Bach chorale, and the individual 
utterance assigned to the other composi 
tions of this group were in Mr. Bispham’s 
best style and an extra was added in “Th: 
Pretty, Pretty Creature,” which was given 
with infinite appreciation of its charm and 
grace. The climax of the next group, whic! 
contained Beethoven’s “Die Ehre Gottes,’ 
Schubert’s “Der Wanderer,” Schumann’s 
“Der Hidalgo” and Brahms’s “Mainnacht,’ 
came in the all-powerful Loewe ballad 
“Edward,” which was happily given in 
English, the result being that the audienc: 
was completely magnetized from the open 
ing to the final lines. The dramatic char 
acterization which Mr. Bispham lavished on 
this great miniature music-drama was stu 
pendous and at the close the audienc 
rewarded him with far-echoing applaus¢ 
Realizing the fitness of things he added as 
a contrast a delightful narrative song, als. 
by Loewe, called “Wedding Song.” 

Franz’s “Im Herbst,” Hahn’s “L’Heur: 
Exquise,” Grieg’s “Herbststrum,” Wolf's 
wonderfully tranquil “Verborgenheit, 
Strauss’s “Der Steinklopfer” and the dainty 
“Quand’ ero Paggio,” from Verdi’s “Fal 
staff” comprised the next section of th 
program, and in these the great bariton: 
once more showed his versatility. In th 
“Falstaff” song there were finesse and rar 
delicacy of expression and the audience r: 
demanded it, Mr. Bispham giving it th 
second time in English. Here the beauty o! 
his enunciation was fully appreciated, f: 
the audience continued the applause even 
on hearing it the second time and an extra 
verse was given. Richard Strauss seems t 
have fairly outdone himself in “Der Stein 
klopfer” for it has all the directness an: 
forcefulness which we associate with hi 
work and still has a distinct appeal musi 
cally; Mr. Bispham’s delivery of the thrill 
ing phrase “Fur’s Vaterland” carried tl 
message with mighty eloquence, and aft: 
the song he granted Tschaikowsky’s “N1 
wer die Sehnsucht Kennt” with splendi 
vocal qualities and fine expression. 

In his American songs he was equall 
suceessful, Herbert Bedford’s “Ode t 
Music,” Herman Hans Wetzler’s “Killi: 
krankie,” which was repeated, and Hen: 
F. Gilbert’s splendid “Pirate Song” mee 
ing with marked approval. The Gilbe: 
song was also given a second time, and 
suavely moving song, “Sleep, then, 
Sleep,” by Gena Branscombe, was al 
heard with pleasure. Needless to say, M 
Bispham’s singing of Damrosch’s “Dan 
Deever” was up to his usual high standar 
In spite of the length of the program | 
graciously gave an extra at the end of t! 
evening. It was a recital which served t 
establish once more Mr. Bispham’s rig! 
to be considered one of the greatest artist 
of the day. He was in especially go 
voice. 

Throughout the evening Harry M. Gi 
bert presided at the piano and played tl 
accompaniments with extraordinary tec! 
nical equipment and fine ensemble. 


A. W. K. 








Mme. Eames Slightly Better 


Paris, March 25.—Mme. Emma Eame 
has so far recovered from her illness th: 
she has been removed from the America 
Hospital to her home. The famous so 
prano is still far from well, however, an 
it will be many months before she can sins 
in public again. 
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LARGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURE FOR MUSIC IN NEW YORK CHURCHES 


¢50,000 Appropriation Each Year for One Music Committee—Others Spend $20,o00—Salaries Paid to Prominent Soloists Not as High 
as Generally Reputed—An Overcrowded Field 
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AMERICANS who are spiritually im- 
pressed by the fine music in their 
rches may not realize that the provid- 
of this music has become a well-estab- 
ed business. When it is known that 
New York church makes an annual ap- 
riation of $50,000 for its music, one 
see the reason for business methods in 
branch of religious work. It is not 
e supposed that the above amount is 
ially expended for the choir and organ- 
the church simply gives its music com- 
‘ee carte blanche to that amount. 
he maximum expenditure for a year’s 
sic in any New York church is about 
00. This figure is reached by very 
churches. As a matter of fact, the 
ry paid to choir singers is a subject for 
itentional exaggeration. In estimating 
salaries people forget that the church 


er is paid for but one day’s work in the 








ohn Barnes Wells Mildred Potter 


week, and they credit him with a salary 
which would be adequate for a man whose 
work occupied at least six days out of 
seven. 

It is doubtful if many choir singers in 
New York receive more than $1,500 a year. 
There are scores of successful artists 
whose salaries for church singing are 
$1,000 per annum, and $800 is a fair esti- 
mate of the compensation received by sing- 
ers of acknowledged ability. In this state- 
ment there must be a reckoning of the 
Summer vacation, 
when the singer’s 
salary still contin- 
ues. 

Figuring out a 
$1,500 salary on the 
basis of forty-four 
Sundays of actual 
singing in a year, 


and a $2,000 tenor on its list of singers. 

At this time of the year the choir busi- 
ness is at its height for the contracts of 
the various singers expire in May. The 
early spring months are therefore the oc- 
casion for a general re-adjustment of the 
personnel of the various choirs to the 
satisfaction of the singers and the church 
officers. The entire conduct of a church’s 
music is placed in the hands of the music 
committee. This is composed of a num- 
ber of business men who are confessedly 
non-experts in mu- 
sical affairs. For 








gives about $35 for 
an hour’s singing 
once a week. This 
is not enough for 
the singer to live 
on, but it is a fixed 
income, and it leaves 
the rest of the 
week for engage- 
ments which may be 
less steady, but which 
are more lucrative. The natural outlet for 
the vocal activities of the church singer is 
the concert field. A later development is 
the singing for talking-machine records, 
which is at once steady and lucrative; owing- 
to the regular retaining fee paid by the 
company with which the artist has a con- 
tract. 

It is a significant fact that the big choir 
salaries are not found in New York, but 
in Pittsburgh. There is one church in the 





Agnes Kimball 


their guidance neces- 
sity has created a 
class of musical 
managers whose en- 
tire work is in the 


church field. 


Among these spe- 
cialized agents are 
A. B. Pattou, Addi- 
son F. Andrews and 
Charlotte Babcock. 
Their work consists 
of placing singers in 
church positions, for 
which service they 
receive 5 per cent. 
of the artist’s salary 
for the first year, as 
prescribed by law. The agent keeps in con- 
stant touch with the situation in the nu- 
merous churches, realizing that the music 
committees must get satisfactory results 
with the-appropriation that is put in their 
hands, or else they will have to suffer the 
“referendum and recall.” 

“To make good in church work,” de- 
clared Mr. Pattou a few days ago, “a 
singer must have the same qualities which 
make for success in any other field. In 
addition to the voice and the training, he 





Reed Miller 


—Photo by Hall. 
The Vested Choir of St. Bartholomew’s Church in New York City—This Church Has One of the Finest Musical Organizations in the Metropolis 


must have personal magnetism. A man 
who can sing a gospel hymn effectively is 
a real artist.” 

Geraldine Farrar, Olive Fremstad, 
Emma Eames, Lillian Nordica and Marie 
Rappold formerly did church work, as 
well as Marta Wittkowska, who is with the 
Chicago Opera Company. Of the younger 
members of the Metropolitan company 
Lambert Murphy, Anna Case and Lillia 
Snelling hold church positions in addition 
to their singing at the opera house. 

A majority of the prominent concert 
artists in New York are church soloists 
as well. Caroline Hudson-Alexander is 
the soprano soloist at the Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn; Florence Hinkle occu- 
pies the same position at the West End 
Collegiate Church, and Mary Hissem De 
Moss has been singing each Sunday at the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, with 
an evening service at Calvary Methodist 
Church in East Orange, N. J. Frank 
Croxton, Reed Miller and Agnes Kimball 


[Continued on next page] 
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have been members of the quartet at the 
Brick Church. Reinald Werrenrath is the 
precentor at Helen Gould’s church in 
Irvington, N. Y. Francis Rogers has been 
singing at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, Protestant Episcopal, while John 








Caroline Hudson- Anna Case 


Alexander 


Kinnegan is the tenor soloist at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. 

Mildred Potter has been the contralto 
at Holy Trinity. The quartet choir at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity included 
John Barnes Wells and Estelle Harris, 
while the St. Bartholomew’s quartet num- 
bers Grace Kerns and Pearl Benedict- 
Jones among its members. Among the 





Lambert Murphy Frank Croxton 





other successful concert singers in. choir 
work are Clifford Cairns, of the Pilgrim 
Church, Brooklyn; Paul Althouse, of the 
West End Collegiate; Caroline Mihr- 
Hardy, of the Collegiate Church at Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street; Beatrice 
McCue, of the Russell Sage Memorial at 
Far Rockaway; Franklin Lawson, of St. 
James, and John Young, of the Second 
Collegiate Church. 

In addition to their quartet choirs sev- 
eral of the Metropolitan churches have 
large choruses of salaried singers, as in 
the case of St. Bartholomew’s Church. 
With Arthur S. Hyde as choirmaster this 
cheral body dispenses excellent music 
throughout the season, as well as during 
the Summer months, when the church is a 
haven of refuge for those who are trying 
New York as a Summer resort. 

Choir singing is an invaluable training 








Mme. de Moss Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
for a musical career. Not only does the 
church singer hee his voice in constant 
condition, but also he acquires a varied 
répertoire which fits him for singing an) 
type of music at short notice. Singing in 
church demands an absolute spirit of de- 
votion to the work, which is in itself a 
valuable incentive to a singer. 

Singers who have done successful choir 
work in our smaller cities may well hesi- 
tate before trying a similar career in New 
York. As the above figures show, there 
has been a decided shrinkage in choir 
salaries, corresponding to the general low- 
ering of musical values, and reflecting the 





trend of financial affairs. To make mat- 
ters worse the choir field in New York is 
overcrowded, owing te the very fact that 
sO many singers persist in trying their 
fortunes in the Metropolis. The unknown 
singer will find it very difficult to obtain 
a lucrative choir position because the best 
openings are filled by the recognized con- 
cert singers who make their headquarters 
in New York. The smaller churches or 
the chorus choirs may give the desired 
opportunity, but the salary paid would 
scarcely be large enough to pay the rent 
of a hall bedroom, much less to meet the 
high-cost-of-living in New York. Unless 


the singer has some other source of in- 
come it is most unwise for him to under- 
take choir work in New York, either as a 
means of livelihood or as a temporary 
support while pursuing the study of music. 
=” 





John Young Franklin Lawson 





Pittsburgh Recital by Mme. Guyer- 
George and Hallett Gilberté 


PirtsBuRGH, March 12.—A joint recital 
was given here on Saturday evening un- 
der private auspices by Mme. Charlotte 
Guyer-George, contralto, of this city, and 
Hallet Gilberté, tenor-composer, of New 
York. The program read as follows: 

1, Handel, Aria, ‘He Was Despised,’”’ Gilberté; 
“Youth, Forever and a Day,” ‘‘Two Roses,” ‘Ah, 


Love but a Day,’’ Mme. Guyer-George. 2. A. 
Walter Kramer, “At Sunset,” “A Death Song,” 
Gilberté; “There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry,” “A 


Maiden’s Yea and Nay,” Gilberté. 3. A. Walter 
Kramer, “Die Ablésung,’’ Nevin; ‘The Rosary,” 





Gilberté; “In Reverie,” “Spring Serenade,” “Lov. 
Lost,”’ Mme. Guyer-George. 

Mme. Guyer-George sang the Handel 
aria with great beauty of tone and much 
religious fervor, displaying a rich and 
powerful voice of velvety quality. She als: 
scored heavily in the Gilberté songs, par 
ticularly in “Two Roses” and the daint) 











Florence Hinkle John Finnegan 

Spring Serenade, which she _ interprets 
with grace and charm. Mr. Gilberté, wl 
possesses a tenor voice of sympatheti 
quality, won favor in his own songs, hi 
charming setting of “There, Little Gi: 
Don't Cry,” pleasing especially. It was 
most enjoyable recital and the wish wa 
expressed that the artists give anoth: 
evening at some future time. 
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PUTNAM GRISWOLD SCORES HEAVILY IN CONCERT | 


a Oa ngage Mail, Mar. 18, agreanRtr. Gris 


N. Y. Times, Mar. 18, 1912.—Mr. Putnam Gris- 





wold was the soloist, and sang Hans Sachs’s two 
monologues, “Wie duftet doch der Flieder,” from 
the second act, and “Wahn, Wahn,” from the 
third act. Mr. Griswold’s singing of these was 
most poetical in conception and finished in styie, 
noble and beautiful in voice, and of that remark- 
able excellence of diction that has won him so 
much admiration at the Opera. It was singing 
of the highest art and mastery, and prompted 
the hope that he would be enabled to show what 
he can do in the part of Hans Sachs in perfor- 
mances of the comedy at the Opera. 


N. Y. Tribune, Mar. 18, 1912.—The soloist was 
Putnam Griswold, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who sang Hans Sachs’s two mono- 
logues from “Die Meistersinger,” and sang them 
both with a feeling, a poetry, a splendid wealth 
of tone that gave rich promise of the day when 
New Yorkers will be privileged to hear him sing 
the same music in their proper operatic setting 
on the boards of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Let us hope that Mr. Gatti-Casazza will give him 
his chance in Wagner’s great comic opera next 
season, and early—even if not in this. 


N. Y. Sun, Mar. 18, 1912.—They were the two 
monologues of Hans Sachs, sung by Putnam 
Griswold; the prelude to Act III., the prize song, 
as arranged for orchestra, and the Vorspiel to the 
comedy. Mr. Griswold’s singing of the two num- 
bers was such as make one long earnestly to 
hear him sing the whole role of Hans Sachs. 

It was the singing of an admirable artist, who 
came to the Metropolitan Opera House without 
trumpeting and who has quietly, but conclusively, 
demonstrated that he is a basso such as the in- 
stitution has not possessed since the departure 
of Plancon. His voice is a noble one, his technic 


as good, and his interpretations always have ar- 
tistic dignity and eloquence, while they are in- 
variably free from cheap devices to catch the ap- 
plause of the unthinking. 


























—Photo Copyright by Mishkin Studios 








the esteaaiiien Bis » fee, made hie first 
appearance on the local concert platform. Mr. 
Griswold has a wonderfully pure tone. His fault 
less intonation, his delicate shadings, his poetic 
conception, all contributed the utmost beauty to 
the Hans Sachs monologues from the second and 
third acts of “Meistersinger.”” Mr. Griswold re 
ceived a well-deserved ovation, one which proved 
how profoundly he had moved his audience. 


PUTNAM GRISWOLD IS STAR WITH SYMPHONY 


Metropolitan Opera Basso Adds to Laurels at 
First Concert Appearance. 


N. Y. World, Mar. 18, 1912.—Putnam Griswold, 


the American basso, who is one of the new prin- 





cipals of the Metropolitan Opera Company this 
season, made his first concert effort here yester 
day afternoon. He was the soloist with the New 
York Symphony Century 
Theatre. Ever since this singer made his New 
York début as Hagen in “Die Gétterdimmerung” 
his subsequent endeavors have held a keen in 
terest for discriminating music lovers 

Mr. Griswold is one of the best bassos th 
Metropolitan has ever had and, since the days ot! 
Pol Plancgon, decidedly the most capable. Yes 
terday he sang the Hans Sac hs monologues fron 
the second and third acts of “Die Meistersinger,’ 
and gave them as they have not been given it 
many years. His noble voice, its freedom of 
tone, the interpretative art displayed and beaut 
ful diction resulted in an artistic triumph such as 
does not often come to an American musical ar 
tist. The Metropolitan management is to be 
congratulated upon securing so distinguished a 
basso as Mr. Griswold, for it has long been weak 
in this department of its principals. 


N. Y. Staats Zeitung, Mar. 18, 1912.—‘“‘Wahrend 
Herr Putnam Griswold der beliebte Bassist des 
Metropolitan die beiden Monologe des Hans 


Sachs mit gereifter Kunst und prachtvoll klingen- 
den Stimm mitteln sang. Namentlich der 
Wahn” Monolog entfesselte begeisterten Beifall 


Orchestra in the 
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A MUSIC CRITIC’S THREE-FOLD DUTIES 








The Artist, the Public and His Newspaper Must All Be Care- - 
fully Considered — Interesting the Masses in Higher Forms 
of the Art the Most Valuable Service to Perform—-Mr. Key, 
of the ‘‘ World,’’ and His Theories of Criticism 








‘ss. TP to.a certain point the music critic 

can judge a performance by a given 
standard of values, but after that point is 
reached his criticism becomes an expression 
of personal opinion—and should be ac- 
cepted as such.” 

Such is the analysis of music criticism 
made a few days ago by Pierre V. R. Key, 
the music editor of the New York World. 

“It is possible to decide with definiteness 
such questions as whether or not a singer’s 
tone production is good, a pianist’s technic 
sure or a Violinist’s bowing free, but when 
it comes to points of interpretation it is 
up to the critic’s opinion. 

“In reality | should not call him a critic, 
hut a reviewer. The very nature of a re- 
viewer's calling makes his position very 
delicate. As I understand them, his obliga- 
tions are three-fold: First to the public 
who look to him for guidance as to what 
music to hear, second to his paper which 
expects him to tell the truth as he sees it, 
and finally to the artist whose reputation 
is voine to be affected to some extent by 
what he writes. 

“As a guide to the public the reviewer 
should combine the reportorial function 














Mr. Key with His Chow Dog in a New 
York Park 


th the editorial in such a way as to give 
he reader an adequate idea of what really 
ippened. It would be a good thing if the 
ounts of musical events gave the public 
lefinite concept which would enable them 
decide whether or not they wanted to 
ar such music. The dramatic critic does 
is when he tells the story of a play, com- 
its on the drama and the acting and 
ls how it was received by the audience. 
course, the dramatic editor has a more 
ngible subject to .describe, but the writer 
music would do well to work from the 
me point of view. 

In telling of the impression made by a 

rk on an audience it is not sufficient to 

te the number of recalls. The trained 
iewer must learn to distinguish the 
tling-silver applause from the plated ar- 

e. Handclapping which comes from 

ly one or two parts of the house is not 

helent warrant to record ‘a most en- 
siastic audience.’ 

Having put the audience through this 
our reviewer must be equally severe 
himself. The most delicate situation 

vhich he is placed is the necessity of 

sing judgment upon the work of a per- 
| friend. For fear of being considered 
influenced by friendship he is liable to 
on the side of understatement of the 

‘nd’s worth. In this way he is unjust 

th to the public and to his friend. The 


ideal critic, of course, would be one with- 
out any acquaintance among the musical 
profession who reviewed the performance 
as an impersonal machine which recorded 
the event with the fidelity of a photographic 
plate.” 

Mr. Key is a firm believer in the policy 
of making musical reviews interesting. 
“Do you remember W. B. Chase’s little 
story in the Evening Sun about the person 
who threw a fit at the de Treville recital ?” 
he asked. “It was a busy afternoon for 
the reviewers and Mr. Chase happened to 
be the only writer who caught that inci- 
dent. Throwing a fit is certainly of no 
importance musically, but the account of 
it was enough to catch the attention even 
of the unmusical reader, who then read 
the serious part of the article. That is 
journalism which makes for education. Get 
something interesting and human for the 
‘lead’ of your story and the interest thus 
created will carry the reader through the 
comment on musical matters which might 
not attract attention of itself.” 


Of Musical Lineage 


The World reviewer owes his interest in 
music to the musical atmosphere of his 
early home life in Chicago. Mr. Key’s 
father had a good tenor voice and his 
mother was an accomplished pianist. Thus 
he unconsciously absorbed a lot of good 
music to which, boy-like, he paid no at- 
tention. “Afterward,” reminisced Mr. Key, 
“when I started to listen to music as a 
young reporter I recognized the various 
compositions as things which I| used to hear 
my mother play, like a newspaper friend 
of mine who sat through a performance 
of ‘Faust’ without any signs of apprecia- 
tion until the ‘Soldiers’ Chorus,’ when he 
shouted, ‘Good Lord, | know that tune.’ ’ 

\fter he finished school young Key 
started working for an uncle who was in 


the threshing machine business. His fam- 
ily, however, wanted to make a musician 
out of him, and they started him in the 
study of singing at the Chicago Musical 
College. He progressed rapidly and finally 
became a choir singer. After some success 
in this field Mr. Key “took a tumble to 
himself,” and looked around for something 
else to do. “I realized that I would never 
be a great singer,” he explained, “so | 
went back to business for a while. 

“It happened that a writer on a Chicago 
music paper had to be away for a few 
weeks and I was taken on as a substitute. 
As soon as I began to ‘cover’ the musical 
events the artists began to storm the office 
in protest against the severity of my crit- 
icisms. The proprietor suggested that | 
tone down my writing a little bit, but | 
replied that this was the only way | knew 
how to write, so I was allowed to go on 
until the regular critic came back.” 

Wide Newspaper Experience 

Following this Mr. Key assisted Lyman 
B. Glover, who was then dramatic and 
musical editor of the Chicago TJimes- 
Herald. He next added to his newspaper 
experience on the Democrat and the Rec- 
ord, finally joining the staffs of the Hearst 
paper, the American and the Journal. The 
young newspaper man covered every kind 
of activity from prize fights to the Thomas 
Orchestra concerts and the opera. Being 
sent to Omaha to cover the Cudahy case, 
he sent in the exclusive Pat Crowe story, 
for which he was rewarded by being made 
music editor—a post for which he had been 
striving. Mr. Key had also read “copy” 
and had tried his hand at making up the 
paper. 

“At length I decided that newspaper 
work would sap the life out of a man in 
time, so I took a second ‘tumble’ to myself 
and came to New York, where I started a 
general advertising agency. After Regi 
nald De Koven joined the /Vorld as its 
music critic they needed a man to assist 
him and to attend to the news end of that 
department, so I was taken on the staff in 
that capacity. When Mr. De Koven gave 
up critical work I moved into his position 
and there you are.” 

A striking feature of Mr. Key’s per 
sonality is the physical vigor of the man. 
This straight-from-the-shoulder quality is 
reflected im his conversation and in his 
writing. Being a powerful amateur athlete, 
he is one of those militant editors who 




















Pierre V. R.- Key, Music Critic of the 
New York “World,” and Mrs. Key 


would make the old-fashioned horsewhip 
carrying complainer think twice before 
bearding him in his den. Besides his writ 
ing for the Il’orld he contributes entertain 
ing articles on musical affairs to various 
magazines. 

Mr. Key is a _ businesslike newspaper 
man with a love for music and the aim of 
recording the doings in the musical world 
in such a way as to interest the greatest 
number of people. “It requires little 
stimulus to arouse an interest in grand 
opera,” concluded Mr. Key, “for that has 
many-sided attractions. The writer who 
can interest the great mass of the people 


in the higher forms of musical art—sym- 
phonic and chamber music—will have done 
something really worth while.” K. S. C. 








Felix Leifel’s Experience in 





FROM BASS PLAYER TO MANAGER 


Original Position in Orchestra an Inherited Affair —Successor 
to Charlton in Reality Not a “New” Manager at All—The 
Man Who “Discovered”? Stransky 


New York Philharmonic —His 








ELIX LEIFELS, the new 


the Philharmonic Society of New York, 


manager ol 


is in reality not a new manager at all. [or 
the last twenty-five years he has been a 
member of the society—that is, one of the 
players in the orchestra. During the final 
ten years of that period Mr. Leifels has 
been the secretary of the organization 

After the affiliation of the society with 


the Guarantors’ Committee Mr. Leifels 
acted as the business manager during the 
first year of the reorganization, with Rich 
ard Arnold as the administrative manager 
Mr. Leifels has 


of the orchestra for the last two 


been the actual manager 
years 
\ll such duties as engaging the musicians 
Leifels. He was in 


upon Mr. 


devolved 
fact the representative of the orchestra 
men, while Mr. Charlton directed the larger 
affairs of the society itself. 

Such is a brief. résumé of his activities 
with the Philharmonic Society made by Mr. 
Leifels a few days ago in the dressing room 
at Carnegie Hall, which has been used by 
so many conductors and famous artists 
“T have actually grown up in the society, 
added the newly elected manager “For 
years before my time my father was the 
principal bass player and librarian of the 
orchestra. He did not wish me to follow 
in his footsteps as a player of the double 
bass, so I studied the piano. After I left 
school at De la Salle I used to play the 
piano professionally and later became the 
organist at the Church of the. Most Hols 
Redeemer 

“Finally I decided to take up the bass 
fiddle, as it seemed a short cut to advance 





“« ZURO 


Operatic Coach 


Thorough Preparation for the Stage 
Studio: 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
Studio Buliding, 1426 Broadway 











Felix Leifels, Newly Appointed Man- 
ager of Philharmonic Society of New 
York 


men 


lessons 


ment, owing to the small number of 
playing that instrument. I took 
on the sly and when my father saw that | 
was intent upon taking up the prosaic con 
trabass he withdrew his opposition. Forth 
with I became a bass player, appearing at 


the Metropolitan Opera House and with 
the various conductors of that day. Of the 
twenty-five years during which I have 


played with the Philharmonic the last four- 
teen have found me as the principal bass 
player, that position thus being kept in the 
family like an apostolic succession.” 
Several years ago, when a number of 


famous musicians came to the Philharmonic 
as guest conductors Mr. Leifels had much 
to do with the making out of the programs 
which the various directors chose for their 
debuts. “We had not a little difficulty,” ex- 
plained the manager, “owing to the fact 
that all the conductors, except Safonoff and 
Richard Strauss, wanted to program the 
same numbers, Beethoven's ‘Leonora’ 
Overture, No. 3, the Fifth Symphony of 
Beethoven, and the Overture to ‘Tann- 
haiuser. With a little expert juggling we 
settled the matter so that our audiences 
would not have to listen to the same music 
over and over again.” 

The musical Columbus 
Josef Stransky as a conductor for the 
Philharmonic was Mr. Leifels. Last year 
he went to Europe on a tour of inspection 
of the available conductors. “Mr. Stransky 
added Mr. Leifels, “as a 
young conductor who would grow in art 
istic stature along with the orchestra, who 
would take pride in the orchestra, and they 
in him. His re-engagement by the society 
and the esteem in which he is held by the 
public has since justified our faith in Mr 
Stransky 

“With the members of the orchestra Mr 
Stransky is extremely popular, which is 
most conducive to perfection in ensemble 
playing. The musicians respect Mr. Stran 
sky’s ability and they like his affability.” 

\Ir. Leifels has high ideals which if car 
ried out will make the Philharmonic So 
ciety a pre-eminent orchestra which will be 
to New York what the Boston Symphony 
is to that city. “The reorganization of the 
society as recently outlined in MusIcal 
\MERICA means that our organization will 
give its public the very best in orchestral 
music.” 


W ho dis« OV ered 


was selected,” 


“Natoma” to Be Given in Its Own 


Ground 
ISCO, March 23 
production of the 
llerbert’s 


An elaborate 
Victor 
will be given in Santa 


SAN FRAN( 
second act of 
“Natoma” 
Barbara, Cal., next Fall, with an open-air 
setting the background of which will be 
the old Santa Barbara Mission, from which 
Mr. Herbert and Mr. Redding got their in 
spiration. The production will cost in the 
neighborhood of $50,000 and is being ar- 
ranged by Mrs. William Miller Graham, the 
wife of one of California’s wealthy oil pro- 
ducers. An effort is being made to secure 


Mary Garden, who created the leading role 
in the opera, to sing in the production. 
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MME. FREMSTAD 


—Copyright Mishkin. 


AS “ISOLDE” 


Mr. Marc Lagen 


Has the 


Honor 


to Announce 


me. 


Olive Fremstad 


The Distinguished Prima Donna of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co., 
New York 


The Greatest Dramatic Soprano 
in the World 


For a Limited Number 
of Concerts 


Under His Exclusive Management 


Address All Inquiries to: 


Mr. Marc Lagen, 500 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 

















BERNICE FISHER 





SOPRAN ) of th» BOSTON OPERA COMPANY, pronounced the MOST SATISFACTORY MICAELA SEEN UPON THE LOCAL STAGE 
WITHIN THE LAST 20 YEARS. Her REMARKABLE SUCCESS in this important rdle in ‘‘ CARMEN,” her STRIKING, TRAGIC CHARAC- 
TERIZATION of YNIOLD in the first and subsequent performances of PELLEAS ET MELISANDE, her CHARMING, CHILDLIKE IMPER- 
SONATION of GRETEL in ‘“‘HAENSEL UND GRETEL,” her DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE and VOCAL SKILL as JANE in ‘‘“GERMANIA,” 
her GRACEFUL ACTING and SINGING in ‘‘ THAIS” and ‘“‘MANON” told in excerpts from ENTHUSIASTIC PRESS REVIEWS: 


PELLEAS 


Miss Fisher took a part that might easily be 
made boresome or ridiculous. She saved it and 
made it conspicuous. She was the boy without 
suspicion of his father’s fell purpose; interested 
at first in everything but his father’s speech; 
then curious. and, without malice, too com- 
municative; at the last terrified by what he re- 
membered and what he was then doing. This 
scene without the tower as played by the two 
was one of poignant tragedy.—Philip Hale in 
Boston Herald, Jan. 11, 1912. 


Miss Fisher was hardly less admirable in her 
part than Mr. Marcoux in his. It would not 
have been easy to discover a better Yniold, 
uniting a voice of fresh and lovely quality with 
an impersonation that was delightful by reason 
of its naivete and grace, and happy portrayal of 
the unconsciousness of a child.—Boston Post, 
Jan. 11, 1912. 


Miss Fisher as the boy Yniold made her im- 
personation altogether childlike, even boylike. 
Her disguise made it such to the eye; she so 
colored her tones; so ordered and refined her 
acting. The childlike, the boyish charm was 
like a flicker of sunlight through the shadows of 
the drama. There has been no such human 
Yniold on our stage; and with Mr. Marcoux’s 
human Golaud, the scene in which the father 
persuades the boy to watch Mélisande and Pel- 
léas toying and dreaming, bit with tragic irony. 
—H. T. Parker in Boston Transcript, Jan. 11, 
1912. 


It must be considered an important advance 
in Miss Bernice Fisher’s career that she was 
able to sustain, and sustain well, the part of 
Yniold. It proved that she was a musician as 
well as a singer.—Boston Advertiser, Jan. 11, 
1912. 


Bernice Fisher gave a delightful picture of 
Le Petit Yniold.—Boston Traveler, Jan. 20, 1912. 


CARMEN 


Miss Fisher’s Micaela is justly admired for 
unaffected simplicity, flavor of naivete, consistency 
and truthfulness in the impersonation. It is not 
extravagant to say that Miss Fisher is in many 
respects the most satisfactory Micaela that has 
been seen upon the local stage within the last 
twenty years. A voice with the natural quality 
of Miss Fisher’s is not given to every one.— 
Philip Hale in Boston Herald, Feb. 25, 1912. 


Miss Fisher was quite 


the show piece it too frequently becomes. It 
was a Jose and a Micaela such as the composer 
might have honored.—Boston Globe, Dec. 3, 
1911. 


Miss Bernice Fisher scored a richly deserved 
success as Micaela. She sang with unexpected 
dramatic power, as well as excellently finished 
vocalism and diction.—Boston Post, Dec. 3, 
1911. 


HAENSEL UND 





the most charming Micaela 
who has been seen on the 
Boston stage. She sang the 
role of Micaela with ex- 
quisite feeling. For my 
part I would rather hear 
this Micaela than that of 
Melba or Tetrazzini.—Bos- 
ton American, Dec. 3, 1911. 


Bernice Fisher, as 
Micaela, again showed the 
qualities that have won her 
such appreciation. Her act- 
ing is always admirable; her 
appearance just suits the 
part of the charming maiden 
whom Don Jose should have 
loved; and her fresh girlish 
voice is a further attraction. 








GRETEL 


Miss Fisher's childlike 
and charming Gretel.— 
She sang the music charm- 
ingly, with ali sorts of 
childish timbres in her fine, 
light voice, sang it as 
though she were making it 
and had never learned it, 
and all the while she was 
acting with as many sorts of 
childish tricks and moues 
and little ways that she 
seemed to have invented, too, 
over and over again of the 
pleasure in all that Miss 
Fisher did—of the skill of 
her singing of the childlike 
imagination of the acting. 








—Boston Advertiser, Feb. 
26, 1912. 


It was a great pleasure to hear and see Miss 
Fisher in this part. Innocent, unaffected, unman- 
nered and of adorable sweetness and charm is 
this Micaela, loving her Jose with all her heart, 
supremely happy in bearing to him his mother’s 
kiss, a vision of childish ecstasy in his joy, and 
a pathetic little figure at the sight of his sor- 
row which she does not understand. She sang 
her music with purity of tone and appropriate 
grace, and with Mr. Clément made the duet a 
memorable moment of quiet rapture and not 


To the youngsters. she was 
just Gretel, which ought to 
be also her very best reward. 
And before Sunday night that same Father 
Peter, otherwise Mr. Goritz, had borne high 
report of Miss Fisher’s Gretel even to the great 
opera house in New York.—H. T. Parker in 
Boston Transcript, Jan. 29, 1912. 


It is not easy to imagine a better Gretel than 
the one portrayed by Miss Fisher, who went 
back to her girlhood and did not suggest an 
opera singer feigning childish things. She was 
light-hearted, mischievous, a romp, yet shrewd 


with the peculiar shrewdness of children, who 
are uncomfortably quick to read the character 
of grown-up persons. In the opera, as is gen- 
erally the case in life, the little girl is superior 
to the small boy in matters of instinct and in 
shifts and devices. Miss Fisher sang Gretel’'s 
music charmingly.—Philip Hale in Boston Her- 
ald, Jan. 28, 1912. 


Miss Fisher was not as an actress cast as 
the little German girl; she veritably was the 
Gretelchen, unmannered, unconscious of pose or 
artifice, as yet uninitiated into the great mys- 
teries of the mirror, ailowing her thoughts un- 
trammeled play upon her face and expression by 
means of her body.—Boston Globe, Jan. 28, 
1912 

One could wish that Humperdinck himself 
might see his musical children as they are pre- 
sented in Boston. Among the great successes 
of this remarkable season this pair in_ these 
two réles may take high rank, and Miss Fisher 
shows every symptom of becoming a great artist 
—Louis C. Elson in Boston Advertiser, Mar. 12, 


1912. 
GERMANIA 


Miss Fisher is as unmistakably German in this 
opera as she is in ‘‘Haensel und Gretel.’’ She 
has not only a charming voice and vocal skill; 
she has what is rarer among opera singers—dra- 
matic intelligence.—Boston Herald, Mar. 16, 
1912. 


As happy and as full of young operatic in- 
telligence was Miss Fisher’s sketch of Ricke’s 
girlish little sister.—Boston Transcript, Mar 
11, 1912 


Bernice Fisher, as Ricke’s younger sister 
Jane, made a small part great by her inimitable 
perfection in appearance, action, and freshness of 
voice.— Boston Advertiser, Mar. 11, 1912. 


THAIS 


Bernice Fisher as Crobyle, slave of Nicias, 
sang with charming grace in the festival scene, 
and added much to the ornamental nature of the 
occasion.—Boston Advertiser, Dec. 18, 1911. 


MANON 


Bernice Fisher made a gay little chatterbox as 
Poucette.—Boston Traveler, Feb. 3, 1912. 
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Dear MusicaAL AMERICA: 


Mme. Gadski has given a column inter- 
view in the New York Times. When any 
one of our great and favorite operatic art- 
ists puts a generous allowance of thought 
into cold type it is the day of jubilee for 
the musical journals—pardon me, I should 
say the musical journal. Such an inter- 
view always means that there is a veritable 
arsenal of subjects for stories, editorials, 
musings and all the other things which go 
to bring a self-respectine musical journal 
un to the proper weight. 

It is not that there is anything particu- 
larly radical or sensational in the above- 
mentioned interview; but there are some 
things that are wise. And why should not 
wisdom be as desirable a matter for pub- 
lication as foolishness? Answer me that, 
ye journalists, who have columns for of- 
fensé but not one stick for wisdom. 

Mme. Gadski says that 


The modern operas are written entirely for 
the orchestra. The voice is nothing, unless it 
may be considered simply as an instrument of 
the orchestra. Naturally, the conductors like 
this sort of thing. They have their fine 
orchestras and play upon them with delight, 
but-the public—is the public pleased? 


Mme. Gadski thinks not, and that the 
public would rather hear voices. So here 
again we are driven back to the need of 
having “lyrical moments” from the com- 
posers of opera. But, bless me! I do not 
want to awaken this week the omnivorous 
subject of “Mona,” which rampaged like a 
jabberwock through the columns of Muv- 
SICAL AMERICA last week, swallowing space 
the way old-time fairy story fire-spitting 
dragons used to swallow all the younger 
irothers of the princes. 

[ think that I shall get to work at once 
ind organize a “National Society for the 
Promotion of Lyrical Moments in Grand 
pera.” I believe I could do a land office 
business in piling up the membership. 

* * * 

There are funny things happen. A kind 
iriend in the West who knows that I love 
my littke chuckle. over the ways of men 
sent me a clipping from one of the papers 
if his town containing an article with the 
headline, “The Musical Guarantee.” This 
article began by saying that the “hardest 
iusical critic to please in this country (and 
ihat means in all the world) is W. J. Hen- 
lerson of the New York Sun.” “Hender- 

mn,” says the article, “knows when music 
s right, and has no patience with pose, or 
luff, which are frequently valuable assets 

ith artists.” 

further down one reads that “So severe 

he that it is likely that most singers de- 

air Of ever pleasing him, but when they 

) please him they are highly elated and 

usually means the beginning of a world 

reer, if it comes in youth, and the round- 

& of a world career if it comes late in 
te . 


\ tender-hearted person like myself is 
‘ken hearted over the thought of so many 
igers in despair. But it is not only sing- 
s but impresarios as well that he troubles, 
r we read further that “impresarios 
ubtless fear Henderson, and yet for their 
rodigies they wish for nothing better than 
tavorable notice in the Sun, and later 
ain (for this is none of your little squibs 
it a real “story”) we learn that “concert- 
ers everywhere accept Henderson’s view 
authoritative and all but final.” This 
rticle ends with a final sally: “With Hen- 
rson are associated the other Metropol- 
an critics—Krehbiel of the Tribune, Finck 
t the Evening Post, Aldrich of the Times, 
hase of the Evening Sun, in what amounts 
a musical quarantine board.” 
* * * 
Choice, isn’t it? 
The above thriller, I would say, appeared 
n the paper a week before a certain young 


singer from the East was to appear in re- 
cital in that town. 
I think the tale makes rather amusing 
reading—at least for New Yorkers! 
* * * 


In the Parisian reports of the exhibit of 
the “Futurist” paintings recently held in 
that city of surprises, I read that “Some 
canvases are unusually daring, and one of 
the largest had to be retouched by the ex- 
press desire of the local Police Inspector, 
who paid an advance visit” to the exhibi- 
tion. Thus does bureaucracy, militarism 
and old-fogy moralit~ give progress in art 
a black eye. 

The story is not a new one. There was 
Terpander, the Wagner of Greece, who de- 
cided that the old five-tone Greek scale was 
played out and needed two more notes, such 
as the Orientals had. Terpander had been 
eastward of Greece and had seen a coochi- 
coochi dance or two and the revered Greek 
scale of five tones sounded much as “Old 
Hundred” would sound to a person who 
had been acclimated to the “Domestic 
Symphony” or “Elektra.” 

Well, Terpander got away with his 
seven-tone scale in Athens, for the Athe- 
nians swere already becoming effete; but, 
say, they didn’t do a thing to him up in 
Sparta (or is it down?—I forget my geog- 
raphy). The Spartan police learned of the 
innovation in advance. Terpander was to 
ive a lyre recital, but before he could get 
out on the stage the police, who were hid- 
den in the wings, popped out and cut two 
strings off of his lyre in order that he 
should not subvert the public morality. 

There is no doubt about the truth of the 
story, which is thoroughly well authen- 
ticated, but I do wish the historian had 
told us whether the police cut off any two 
strings just to bring the number down to 
five, or whether they picked out the fourth 
and the seventh of the scale for slaughter, 
in order to leave the traditional pentatonic. 
A musician would be in hard luck to find 
himself having to improvise in public on a 
brand new kind of scale for the first time. 

I notice that, Spartans or no Spartans, 
the seven-tone scale stuck and has come 
straight down to us through these 2,000 
years. Doesn’t this inspire you with the 
horrible thought, as it does me, that de- 
spite the Parisian police, the Futurist paint- 
ings may prevail and go down to posterity 
2,000 years hence? I shall have to attend 
to this matter, for so long as I can have a 
say about it no such thing shall happen. I 
still have some regard for the feelings of 
humanity up to the point where they be- 
come my guests for eternity. So it will be 
killing two birds with one stone if I just 
do the “Mona Lisa” on all these Futurist 
paintings and spirit them away to mv own 
domain, where thev will adorn all the walls 
as a torment for the damned. 

* x * 


You may think the name of the boy prod- 
ivy is legion. Not so. In the latest in- 
stance it is Solomon, Solomon is the son 
of an East End London tailor and the list 
of British royalty that he played before the 
other day took up more space than the ac- 
count of his artistic achievements in the 
notices telling about him. He “exhibited 
his astonishing gifts in a long program of 
classic pieces, to the delight of his audi- 
ence.” That looks to me like a contradic- 
tion in terms. But perhaps he got into a 
crowd of Brahms lovers. Still, at the 
King’s special request, he played the “Ted- 
dv Bear’s Frolic” (called “a humorous 
piece”) with eusto, introducing a quaint 
drum effect in the bass. 

It seems to me that our Theodore’s press 
agent is asleep at the switch. If he wants 
to do something new and startling let him 
bring over this latest prodigy, who has 
played before royalty, and have him re- 
citalize the land with the “Teddy Bear’s 
Frolic.” 

In the eighteen months of Solomon’s 
education he has learned two Beethoven 
concertos and one Mozart as well as-quan- 
tities of smaller pieces. 

Ain’t he cute?—he’s only nine! 

* * * 


Well, well, and still another well! 

That soul-stirring decision of Henry 
Holt, the publisher, to give up his box at 
the Philharmonic because he doesn’t like 
the music they are giving him is a deli- 
cate and peppery little piece of news, in- 
deed. It is calculated to shake musicians 
out of the lethargy into which they have 
fallen after “Mona,” and indeed it should 
knock “Mona” out of their systems alto- 
gether for a while. Mr. Holt is very, very 
dissatisfied. His dissatisfaction is so great 
that the dailies seem to have been awed 
into giving it a really prominent location 
in their columns. 

We have heard various kinds of com- 
plaints about the Philharmonic programs 
of late. Some found that there were not 
enough novelties, others lamented that 
French music was neglected. But for 
sweeping and novel character Mr. Holt’s 
plaint makes them all dwindle into insig- 
nificance. In the first place, he would re- 
joice in the elimination of all piano con- 
certos; in the second he wants less Bee- 


thoven, less Mozart, less Haydn—or, as he 
puts it, less “primitive music”; in the third, 
he wants more “modern music’—more 
Tschaikowsky, more Liszt, more Berlioz, 
more Strauss. Then, too, he would have 
“light pieces written for the modern or- 
chestra” by such composers as Puccini, 
Saint-Saéns, Massenet and Johann Strauss. 


* * * 


Now, what is one to say to such a decree? 
Of course, both the Philharmonic and Mr. 
Holt seem to agree that there will be one 
box-holder. less at the concerts next sea- 
son. Personally, I am scarcely inclined to 
believe that the publisher’s sentiments can 
ever hope to be indorsed by concert-goers. 
Mr. Holt objects to the sound of a piano 
with orchestra, so he says. But can it 
really be possible that he sees nothing in 
the concertos of Beethoven, Schumann, 
Tschaikowsky, Grieg and Rubinstein? Does 
he honestly mean that they are unpopular 
with the majority of concert-goers, and is 
it actually possible that he wants them to 
disappear? If he is quite sincere about it 
—well, if he is, I suppose the thing speaks 
for itself. It needs no further comment. 


* * * 


But stay! I notice that Mr. Holt waxes 
indignant because, when certain composi- 
tions were played, he observed that some 
members of the orchestra “sat idle or went 
out.” No doubt Mr. Holt likes to see 
people work for their money. 


* * * 


It irks Mr. Holt to see Beethoven, Mo- 
zart and other “primitives” (!) played by 
a large orchestra when he feels sure their 
works were never intended for an organiza- 
tion of more than thirty or so. Now I 
wonder if Mr. Holt would enjoy his 
“Eroica” or “Fifth’ Symphony from the 
kind of orchestra he advocates. He even 
suggests the formation of one for the bene- 
fit of those who must have their classics! 

Is it really possible for a business man 
of Mr. Holt’s eminence to suggest such 
horribly unpractical things? 

I do agree, though, with him in re- 
gard to Saint-Saéns, Massenet and Jo- 
hann Strauss. I have long wished to hear 
the Boston Symphony do a Strauss waltz 
at its Carnegie Hall concerts. Why not? 
Many years ago so scholarly a musician 
as von Bulow advised conductors to do 
this sort of thing. Many of the novelties 
that we hear to-day are not one-tenth as 
valuable musically as a Strauss waltz. 


* * * 


As for Puccini, I am less enthusiastic. 
Heaven knows, Mr. Holt can have all the 
Puccini he wants down at the Metropolitan, 
where almost every week brings its “Bo- 
héme” or “Butterfly.” However, if we must 
come down to facts, Mr. Holt may remem- 
ber that we heard “Che Gelida Manina” 
several times at the Philharmonic this sea- 
son. 

* * * 


As I listened to the uproarious applause 
which greeted Caruso’s “Celeste Aida” at 
the Metropolitan one evening last week | 
was particularly impressed with one fact. 
Why does this, and almost every other 
tenor, sing the close of the aria with the 
full power of his lungs? The concluding 
bars are marked pianissimo in the score, 
and the indication morendo, or “dying 
away, appears on the high B flat at the 
close. So why reverse the composer’s in- 
dications? Only two reasons can be of- 
fered, neither of them favorable to the 
singer: the first is a desire to win ap- 
plause, a sort of play to the gallery, as it 
were; the second is actual inability to sing 
a high B flat softly—for it is much easier 
to do it loudly. 

* * * 


And now we have the programs at the 
Metropolitan announcing a performance of 


Wagner’s “congregational” festival play, 
“Parsifal!” Ye gods and little Grail 
Knights! Your 


MEPHISTO. 





Orville Harrold to Sing “Romeo” 


Oscar Saenger has just received a letter 
from Orville Harrold, his pupil, who says 


that he is to sing Romeo in a new produc- 
tion of “Romeo and Juliet,” with which Mr. 
Hammerstein will open his spring season 
at the London Opera House on April 22. 
Felice Lyne, the young American soprano, 
will sing Juliet. Mr. Hammerstein prom- 
ises to present this opera on a magnificent 
scale, using the same scenery that Beer- 
bohm Tree did in his recent production. 
Mr. Harrold has begged his teacher to go 
to London to hear some of his perform- 
ances this Summer, which Mr. Saenger has 
promised to do. 





EVA MYLOTT’S LONG TOUR 





Will Go to Australia Following Trip 
with Russian Symphony 


Eva Mylott, the Australian contralto, is 
to be the soloist with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra in its six weeks’ tour be- 
ginning April 8 At the close of this en- 


engagement Miss 
Mylott will go to 
the Pacific Coast, 
thence to Australia 
by way of Honolulu, 
returning to Amer- 
ica in the Fall for 
ler regular concert 
season. 

Miss Mylott has 
been creating a fine 
impression in her 
recent appearances 
in this country, with 
the rich quality of 
her mellow’ con- 
tralto voice and the 
perfection of her 








Eva Mylott, vocal equipment. 
Contralto Particularly s uc - 
cessful have been 


her performances in oratorio, her training 
with Randegger and Henry Wood having 
fitted her for this type of singing. 





PHILHARMONIC IN CHICAGO 





Stransky Orchestra and Jan Kubelik 
Applauded for Splendid Work 


Cuicaco, March 25.—The Philharmonic 
Society of New York, under the direction 
of Josef Stransky, and with Jan Kubelik 
as soloist, gave a concert in Orchestra Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, thus returning the 
compliment of Chicago in sending the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra to appear in 
New York. The playing of the visiting 
organization was greeted by the huge 
audience with applause which left no doubt 
as to the warmth of its approval. 

Mr. Stransky offered one of his familiar 
programs on this occasion. Most interest- 
ing was the interpretation of Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony, which was read 
with the spirit of a romanticist. Weber’s 
“Der Freischiitz” Overture and Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poem “Tasso” completed the 
splendid orchestral program. 

In the Mendelssohn E Minor Concerto, 
Mr. Kubelik was received with tumultuous 
applause. His other number, the Saint- 
Saéns Introduction and Rondo Capriccio, 
was a grateful medium of the violinist’s 
expression. 





Maggie Teyte to Return in April 


Paris, March 23.—Maggie Teyte, thie 
English prima donna who sang this vear 
with the Chicago Opera Company, will re- 
turn to America in April for a six months’ 
engagement, for which it is said that she 
will receive $25,000. Since her return to 
Europe she has been kept busy with her 
concert work. During the first two weeks 
in March she appeared at the Debussy 
festival on March 3; Debussy concert, 
March 5; recital at the Duchess of Marl- 
borough’s, London, March &; concert at 
Queen’s Hall, London, March 9, and a third 
Debussy concert in Paris on March 12. 
Her other March dates included three op- 
eratic appearances at Cannes and a recital 
in Monte Carlo on the 25th. At her De- 
bussy concerts she had the assistance of 
the composer at the piano. 













Fifth Opera Stories fills this want. 
Edition 
Just dom of St. Sebastian. 
Out 

With 
Many 


also of all Standard Operas. 


Do You Love Opera? 


N ATTENDING OPERA what one wants is the Story 
of 164 Operas, 6 Ballets, and D’Annunzio’s Mystery Play, The wg i 


It gives the stories of Jewels of the Madonna, 
Foret Bleue, Lobetanz, Mona, Le Donne Curiose and other recent operas; 
Opera Stories contains portraits of famous 
New singers. The Book is handsomely, substantially bound. Endorsed by 
Portraits Teachers, Singers, the public and the Press. 

Mailed (postpaid) on receipt of 50c., stamps, money order, or currency. 


HENRY L. MASON, 188 Bay State Road, BOSTON 





in few words. 
It contains the Stories (divided into acts) 
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ZENATELLO 


The TWO STARS of the BOSTON OPERA COMPANY in new roles in LA HABANERA and GERMANIA 
after triumphs throughout the season in SAMSON AND DALILAH, THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN 


OTELLO, TROVATORE, 


CAVALLERIA, 


L’ENFANT PRODIGUE, 


PAGLIACCI, BUTTERFLY, TRAVIATA, AIDA, FAUST, RIGOLETTO, TOSCA, 


A SUCCESSION of WONDERFUL SUCCESSES. 


EVERY ROLE undertaken presents NEW PHASES of THEIR 
EXCEPTIONAL ART. 








fitting intensity.—Boston Advertiser, Feb. 


Zenatello as Otello 


Mr. Zenatello sang and acted superbly. 
denoted a dramatic 
singer of instinct, intelligence and admir- 
This tenor has 
steadily been advancing as an interpreter. 
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Mr. Zenatello was a wholly satisfying 
Loewe, fired with the ardor of the patriot, 
yet simple in bearing, without ostentation 
in leadership, and filled with manly and 
sincere emotion as a lover. He sang with 
superb virility and beauty of tone. The 
part is another admirable portrait to add 
to gallery.—Boston Globe, March 10, 
1912. 


Mr. Zenatello acted the part with fine 
discrimination, abstaining from _ senti- 
mentalism in the early episodes, not giv- 
ing way to exaggeration in the scene of 
abandonment and the heroic scenes that 
followed.—Boston Herald, March 10, 1912. 


Mr. Zenatello’s voice was rich and 
1: _n—slilliataaaas Transcript, March 15, 
1912. 


Zenatello never sang with more free- 
dom. His tone was big and brilliant and 
stirring. It was richly colored and warm 
and fine, and he made the most of his 


music. Dramatically he was earnest and 
vigorous.—Boston American, March 10, 
1912. 


There is the heroic air for Loewe which 
Mr. Zenatello sang with force and fire. 
Mr. Zenatello sang with tonal wealth and 
fine discrimination. — Boston Herald, 
March 16, 1912. 


Mme. Gay as Pilar in La Habanera 


Mme. Gay, in costumes that were of 
brilliant bridal silver at the beginning 
and of sombre blacks and purples at the 
end, gave Pilar illusion of a full-bodied, 
high mettled girl of the countryside, gay 


and restless at first, then dazed with the 
murder, then groping through the web of 
ghastly memories and bodements that 
crept upon all her house, strong, self- 
contained under them _ until she, too, 
could endure no more and yielded to the 
voices that called her into Pedro’s grave 
—a strong and sombre impersonation, in- 
tense in its concentrated repose, intense 
again when it flamed across the shadows. 
—Boston Transcript, March 23, 1912. 


The performance last evening was far 
better than that of last season. Mme. 
Gay, resplendent in a gown of red and 
silver, that might have been worn by a 
woman of Pilar’s class, sang the music 
with lovely tone and acted, especially in 
the final scene, with moving power. She 
was always in the picture.—Boston Rec- 
ord, March 23, 1912. 


Mme. Gay breathed into the part of 
Pilar the breath of life. She gave ficti- 
tious character to the music allotted to 
her and acted with even more than her 
customary intensity and dramatic intelli- 
gence.—Boston Herald, March 23, 1912. 


As a singing part, the rdéle of Pilar is 
admirably written for Mme. Gay.—Bos- 
ton Monitor, March 23, 1912. 


Mme. Gay found opportunity for the ef- 
fective use of her resourceful vocal art, 
and colored her tones consistently with 
her conception of the part.—Boston Globe, 
March 28, 1912. 


Mme. Gay, resplendent in a gown of 
red and silver, that might have been 
worn by a woman of Pilar’s class, sang 
the music with lovely tone and acted, 
especially in the final scene, with moving 
power. She was always in the picture.— 
Boston Advertiser, March 23, 1912. 


Mme. Gay, in a gown of red and silver, 
sang the music with splendid tone and 
acted with moving power.—Boston Trav- 
eler, March 23, 1912. 


Zenatello as Johnson in The Girl 


Zenatello took the part of Johnson, the 
susceptible road agent, and filled it mar- 
velously. The fervid quality of his voice 
is well known in Boston, but it always 
seems to come as a fresh surprise, and 
makes him peculiarly effective in rdéles of 
passion or power. Saturday was no ex- 
ception to the rule, and he seemed to be 
more successful than ever. His lyric 
work in the first act was marked by 
much smoothness, and he became very 
fluent at the point where he decided not 
to steal the gold, but to make love to 
Minnie. His acting was as intelligent as 
ever, if quiet at times, and he made the 
supper and the scene of his concealment 


altogether satisfactory. In the third act 
he sang “Ch’ ella mi creda libero’ with 
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Last night he was the character in the 
expressive mobility of his face, in his 
vital and delineative action of body, and 
in the emotional color of his tones. 

The progress by which the poison cor- 
roded the heart of the Moor was skill- 
fully graduated and the consummation 
was a thing not of exaggeration and in- 
congruity, but of moving terror. 

There has scarcely been such applause 
this season as that which rose to Mr. 


—Photo by J. Williams, Boston 


MME. GAY AS PILAR IN LA HABA- 
‘ NERA 


Zenatello from the floor, boxes and bal- 
conies after the duet of the second act.— 
Boston Globe, Dec. 23, 1911. 


Zenatello as Faust 

There were others who enjoyed equally 
well the admirable singing of Zenatello, 
who did full justice to the melodious 
music with which Gounod has glorified 
“‘Faust,’’ and who furnished a remark- 
able example of a tenor fitted by nature 
to take heroic parts, but enabled by his 
polished art to take lyric parts quite as 
well. Zenatello’s Faust is on a par with 
his Othello. Few tenors have shown 
themselves capable of winning success in 
roles so far apart.—Boston Journal, Jan. 
27, 1912. 


Zenatello as Radames in Aida 


Mr. Zenatello, fortunate man, is both a 
heroic and a lyric tenor. He, too, has 
gained in the expression of dramatic feel- 
ing. This season he has given marked 


individuality to every part he has assum- 
ed. He is not merely a tenor singing 
under various names according to the 
fancy of librettists. Last night he was 
fervent, eloquent, dramatic in song.— 
Boston Herald, Feb. 21, 1912. 


Zenatello as Cavaradossi in Tosca 





Zenatello Sings with Wealth of Tonal 
Beauty and Force Irresistible 

Mr. Zenatello again sang the music of 

Cavaradossi with a wealth of tonal 

beauty and with irresistible force. He 

acted the part romantically, with a fine 

differentiation in sentiment and emotion. 


PRESS REVIEWS: 


Sas 








Never has his voice been freer, more ex- 
pressive, more effective.—Boston Herald, 
Feb. 15, 1912. 


Zenatello as Don Jose in Carmen” 


Zenatello does things artistically. He 
is never disappointing, and the audience 
enjoyed his performance last night. One 
of the most modest members of the com- 


pany, he nevertheless commands general 
admiration through his success in so 
many roles and the ingratiating qualities 
of his art.—Boston Journal, Dec. 28, 1911. 


Zenatello as Samson 





Zenatello Superb 


There is probably no tenor today better 
qualified to sing the part of Samson, to 





—Photo by J. Williams, Boston 


ZENATELLO AS LOEWE IN GER- 
MANIA 

make even the dryest measures truly stir- 

ring and heroic, than Mr. Zenatello.— 


Boston Post, Feb. 29, 1912. 


Zenatello as Canio in Pagliacci 





Ovation for Zenatello in Best Réle 

Canio is Zenatello’s best rdle. Last 
night he was in excellent voice and in 
full vein. He was quite at his best. His 
success. was. striking. ‘‘Bravos’’ were 
plenty and earnest. It was his individual 
triumph.—Boston Advertiser, March 7, 
1912. 
Zenatello as Pinkerton in Mme. Butterfly 

The Pinkerton of Mr. Zenatello is an- 
other of his fine efforts. Vocally ade- 
quate to any amount of orchestral din, 


his climaxes. thrill. His acting was 
marked by intensity and sincerity. He 
was in fine vocal form last night.—Bos- 
ton Record, Feb. 1, 1912. 


Zenatello in Trovatore 
He sang “Di quella pira’’ with such 


effect that he was recalled again and 
again.—Boston Herald, March 14, 1912. 


Zenatello as Alfred in Traviata 





Zenatello Scores Another Complete Suc- 
cess 

Zenatello, as Alfred, the lover, scored 
another complete success. From first to 
last he proved himself a finished artist. 
The natural intensity of his voice is a 
valuable asset, and enables him to sing 
any réle with dramatic fervor. But he 
shows also the intelligence and feeling 
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that entitle a singer to rank with the 
++ oe i eretenee Advertiser, Jan. 


Mme. Gay as Carmen 


Her Carmen is a characterization ot 
dominating personality; her presence and 
her magnetism fill the stage; she is at 
all times the woman of uncontrollable 
impulse and she holds closest attention. 

There are splendid moments in her act- 
ing of the final scene, where she portrays 


with graphic fidelity the heartless cruelty 
of a courtesan to a discarded lover, and 
the abject terror that overwhelmed her 
when threatened with death. 

Mme. Gay was in the best of voice 
yesterday, ample in tonal proportions, 
and as brilliant in dramatic coloring as 
the situations demand.—Boston Globe, 
Dec. 3, 1911. 


Mme. Gay as Amneris in Alda 


Mme. Gay’s Amneris is a complete 
work. She sings and acts with intelli- 
gence and admirable force at all times.— 
Boston Record, Feb. 8, 1912. 


Mme. Gay as Maddalena in Rigoletto 


It was a pleasure to see and hear Mme. 
Gay as Maddalena. For once the bravo’s 
sister was coquettish without painful de- 
liberation, and there was reason for the 
Duke’s infatuation, although her own 
taste, for the sake of her brother’s trade, 
was catholic. Mme. Gay’s voice is ad- 
mirably suited to the part, and he 
laughter in the quartet was not forced.—- 
Boston Herald, Jan. 16, 1912. 


Mme. Gay as Genevieve in Pelleas 


Another feature of the performance 
was the reading of the letter by Mme. 
Gay, whose voice was never richer or 
more finely modulated.—Boston Herald, 
Jan. 11, 1912. 


But among the soloists we found Mme. 
Gay pre-eminent. Her every act and 
phrase, as Genevieve, was authoritative. 

Boston Record, Jan. 11, 1912. 


Mme. Gay as Dalila in Samson et 
Dalila 





Mme. Gay’s Voice Luscious 
Mme. Gay as Dalila stirred the opera. 
Her voice is richer and more 
luscious in quality than last year, and is 
fresh and unworn by the strain of a 
season. There was not one note in it 


last evening but one would gladly have 
had her hold just a little longer than the 
music allowed her to do, for it was thor- 
oughly sweet even in its most impas- 
sioned moments. In its tender, caressing 
notes it had the warmth and color of the 
too brilliant sun and the too beautiful 
flowers of her own Valley of Sorek. 

Mme. Gay’s Dalila was artistic, not 
overplayed, and vocally was beautiful to 
hear.—Boston Traveler, Nov. 28, 1911. 


even 


Mme. Gay as Lia in L’Enfant Prodigue 


The _ striking feature of L’Enfant 
Prodigue was Mme. Gay’s venture into 
the soprano role of Lia. It showed ccur- 


age and _e sincerity.—Boston Advertiser, 


March 7, 1912. 


Mme. Gay as Santuzza in Cavalleria 


Mme. Gay’s impersonation of Santuzza 
was made familiar here last year. It is 
one of grim realism, at times stirring by 
its sheer dramatic force, and provocative 
of pity. There were moments of com- 
municating intensity yesterday, as in the 
curse Santuzza hurls upon her betrayer, 
and in the annc cement of his death 
which she herself :inakes to Mama Lucia. 

Boston Globe, Dec. 31, 1911. 


Mme. Gay as Azucena in Trovatore 


~ 


Mme. Gay’s characterization was highly 
vitalized, illusive and convincing. The 
amplitude and richness of her voice and 
her skill in vocal art were in marked 
evidence. 

While characterizing the music_ with 
sufficient vividity, she respected Verdi’s 
mastery in sustained song, whereas some 
mountain soothsayers have turned melody 
into scolding vociferation.—Boston Globe, 
March 14, 1912. 


No other singer so far seen and heard 
at the Opera House has given so impres- 
sive a performance.—Boston Journal, 
March 14, 1912. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





CONDEMNS PROGRAMS 
OF PHILHARMONIC 


Wagner, Liszt, et al, Sacrificed 
and Too Much Beethoven, Says 
New York Publisher 


Henry Holt, the New York publisher, 
dissatisfied with the programs of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra and with the 
prominence given the works of certain 
composers, notably Beethoven, and the re- 
sulting lack of prominence given the works 
of Wagner, Liszt and others, has written 
an open letter addressed to Loudon Charl- 
ton, the former manager of that organiza- 
tion, refusing to subscribe for a box for the 


next year and setting forth his various 
grievances. An able defense of the pro- 
grams given by the orchestra is presented 
by Felix F. Leifels, the secretary of the 
Philharmonic Society, who answers Mr. 
Holt fully. The statement of Mr. Holt is 
as follows: 

“T presume we will agree that the func- 
tion of a great orchestra is to play great 
orchestral music. The reason that I gave 
up my Philharmonic box was that the or- 
chestra did not fulfil its function. During 
virtually every one of these fourteen con- 
certs there were numbers, usually more 
than one, when a large portion sat idle or 
went out, while the rest of it was either 
playing a concerto with a piano (itself a 
crime; for the two kinds of sound can 
never go agreeably together), or playing 
some other form of music not written for 
a great orchestra. Out of the fourteen 
programs there are concertos—principally 
for piano—on six. Where the classic com- 
posers put orchestra with a piano, the piano 
was not the instrument of to-day, and 
blended better than it does with the other 
instruments; but some modern comoosers, 
with the mistaken precedent of the early 
masters, and under the influence of the 
piano-makers and virtuosos, have continued 
the evil practice. 

“As above intimated, the Philharmonic 
gives much music which was never intend- 
ed for what we consider an up-to-date 
orchestra, but was written by early com- 
posers, who never heard such an orchestra. 
Beethoven, for instance, in whose work 
wind instruments as a rule are often super- 
fluous and distracting noise. He had no 
wind instruments that could be played in 
tune. Before Boehm no wood-wind instru- 
ment could be, and before Saxe no brass 
instrument could. So his wind-passages 
generally lack inspiration; it was inevitably 
interrupted when he imagined the noises 
that the wind instruments of his day made. 

“Yet, I yield place to no man in ad- 
miration for Beethoven, and in conviction 
that in the use of such resources as he had 
he was the greatest musician that ever 
lived. If Mr. Krehbiel is right (and I 
agree with him), Beethoven’s quartets are 
the greatest music ever written, and some 
of the movements for strings in his sym- 
phonies are nearly on a par with the 
juartets. 

“But in spite of the facts regarding the 
early composers, I find that the last pro- 
gram I have received contains no music 
whatever composed for the modern orches- 
tra, and that there was, in the fourteen 
programs, more so-called orchestral music 
from Beethoven than from any other com- 
poser. There was not half as much from 
the modern orchestral composer, who is 
perhaps on the whole the greatest, as there 
was from Beethoven. I refer to Tschai- 
kowsky—three pieces to Beethoven’s nine. 
From Liszt, who is perhaps the strongest 
‘ompetitor with Tschaikowsky as an or- 
hestral composer, there were but two. 
From Richard Strauss, perhaps the only 
remaining man besides Wagner who be- 
longs in the same class, there was but one, 
and I believe there was nothing from Ber- 
i0z, the father of the modern orchestra; 
while there were several from early com- 
posers besides Beethoven, and by _ such 
slightly more recent men as Mendelssohn, 
Schubert and their kind, and even some 
trom unknown comnosers, for which the 
Philharmonic simply used its audiences as 
i “dog” to ttv them on. 

Each one of the post-classic men I have 
ndicated is admirable in his place: for 
instance, some of Schubert’s songs are per- 
aps unsurpassed by any song but Bee- 
hoven’s ‘Adelaide,’ and I do not wish to 
sneak slightingly of the orchestral work 

t any of those men. My only contention 
is that it was not written for a great 
modern orchestra, and is never played by 
a great modern orchestra. When it is 
Played by the Philharmonic, the instru- 
ments that distinguish a modern orchestra 
trom a primitive one are silent, while some 
of the earlier wind instruments are play- 
ng limited and ill-fitting parts—parts which 








AN OPERATIC STUDY IN YOUTH AND AGE 








Charles Dalmorés, the Celebrated Tenor of the Philadelphia-Chicago 


PEW operatic artists devote as much care 

to the details of make-up as does 
Charles Dalmorés, the Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera company tenor, who is shown here- 


with in three aspects employed in his in- 
terpretation of Faust. In the center he 
is seen as the German student, weary of 
the emptiness of human knowledge. The 


Opera Company, as “Faust” 


first portrait shows him as Mephistopheles 
has restored him to youth, and the third 
portrait represents him in Act III, in which 
he slays Valentine. 





were all that the composers dared give 
them, or were inspired to give them, in 
the primitive days. 

“Yet there are many good music-lovers 
who wish to hear the orchestral works of 
Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, and even ear- 
lier men, but I submit that the proper way 
for them to do so is to organize an orches- 
tra of some thirty-odd pieces, such as those 
composers had, and not to cut down the 
great orchestra that we are entitled to en- 
joy when we go to a Philharmonic concert. 

“Virtuoso music has its proper place at 
recitals. It is not reasonable to keep an 
orchestra of 100 men standing idle while 
virtuosi are doing solos, and to force people 
who do not care for them to listen to solos 
or concertos when they go for a bigger 
purpose. 

“It may be urged that we have not yet 
audiences far enough evolved to care for 
concerts consisting entirely of great or- 
chestral music. But the demand for variety 
could be met by occasional light pieces 
written for the modern orchestra by such 
men as Puccini, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, and 
Johann Strauss. Theodore Thomas could 
give variety enough without primitive mu- 
sic or recital music or concerto music. 

“From the foregoing you can see that 
there is no great probability that, under 
the present system, I shall accept the in 
vitation to resume my Philharmonic box.” 


Mr. Leifel’s Reply 


To this letter Mr. Leifel made the fol- 
lowing answer: 

“T am greatly surprised at Mr. Holt’s un- 
warranted and unjust attack on the Phil- 
harmonic and its program scheme. His 
complaint 2bout the programs containing 
what he is pleased to label ‘more so-called 
orchestral music from Beethoven than from 
any other composers’ and that Tschai- 
kowsky, Strauss and Liszt were given few 
hearings while Berlioz was entirely ignored 
is not based on facts. During the season 
just passed Berlioz appeared on the Phil- 
harmonic programs six times, represented 
bv the Overture ‘Corsair,’ ‘Rakozcy’ March 
and ‘Harold’ Symphony; Tschaikowsky, 
fifteen times, violin concerto, piano con- 
certo, Overture ‘1812,’ Symphonies Nos. 4 
and 6; Liszt, fourteen times, by ‘Tasso,’ 
Rhapsody No. 12, ‘Die Ideale,’ Piano Con- 
certo in E flat and ‘Dante’ Symphony; 
Strauss, thirteen times, love scene from 
‘Feuersnot,’ serenade for string instruments 
and ‘Death and Transfiguration.’ 

“Mr. Holt claims that the Philharmonic 
gives much music that was never intended 
for an up-to-date orchestra. To quote him, 
‘Beethoven, for instance, in whose works 
wind instruments as a rule are often super- 
fluous and distracting noise.’ I wonder to 
which of Beethoven’s great works Mr. 
Holt refers, his symphonies, overtures or 
perhaps his ‘Emperor’ Concerto, which was 
heard this season at the society's concerts. 

“Mr. Holt’s contention that the works of 
the classic composers are never played by 
great modern orchestras is erroneous. 
The Philharmonic is not the only great 
modern orchestra that includes these works 
in its répertoire. He will find them on 
every orchestral program the world over. 
Nor are any earlier wind instruments, to 
quote again, ‘playing limited and ill-fitting 
parts, used in the performance of these 
classics. . The instruments employed are 
the ones that the scores cof Haydn, Mozart 


and Beethoven call for—flutes, oboes, 
clarinets, bassoons, horns, trumpets, trom- 
bones and drums. These instruments have 
been perfected in mechanism, tune and tone 
since the time of Haydn, as the players 
have become more proficient in their use, 
but they are flutes, oboes, etc., just as they 
were 100 years ago. 

“T gather from Mr. Holt’s letter that he 
objects to the Philharmonic performing 
anything but the compositions of composers 
who are, or were, acquainted with the or- 
chestra of to-day, and yet when the society 
programs have numbers of modern com- 
posers, novelties, of course—even the Bach 
fugues were novelties at one time—he ac- 
cuses the society of using its audience as 
a ‘dog’ to try them on. I really think it 
quite a concession on his part to speak 
slightingly of the orchestral works of ‘Men- 
delssohn, Schubert and their kind.’ The 
lovers of the immortal C Major Symphony 
of Schubert, which graced the Philhar- 
monic programs this season will no doubt 
rise in gratitude. 

“In conclusion I beg to say that while 
the Philharmonic Society deeply regrets the 
possibility of losing the good will of Mr. 
Holt, the names of Bach, Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven and also the great classic 
and modern piano concertos will not be 
eliminated from its programs for some 
time to come.” 


DINNER IN HONOR OF 
PARKER AND HOOKER 


“Mona” a Great Step Forward, Con- 
sensus of Opinion of Many of the 
Prominent Guests 





A dinner in honor of Horatio Parker and 
Brian Hooker, authors of “Mona,” was 
given at Sherry’s, in New York, on March 
23, by the directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The function, while in- 
formal, was in the nature of a private 
affair, and it was understood that the ex- 
temporaneous remarks, which were made 
by various of the eighty odd guests, notable 
in the world of finance, music, art and lit- 
erature, were not for publication, though 
the substance of the talks was to the ef- 
fect that by the production of “Mona” na- 
tive opera had taken a great step forward. 
The list of guests included: 


Richard Aldrich, Nathan L. Amster, A. M. 
Ragby, Prof. G. P. Baker, Edmund L. Baylies, 
Edward Brooks, Seth Bingham, J. W. B. Bausman, 
George Cooper, C. T. Cooper, Paul D. Cravath, W. 
B. Chase, Benjamin Curtis, C. H. Ditson, H. L. 
Dieck, Olin Downes, Reginald de Koven, Walter 
Damrosch, Frank Damrosch, H. H. Flagler, H. 
Fitzgerald, Lawrence Gilman, Putnam Griswold, 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, E. H. Gary, Eliot Gregory, 
W. E. Haesche, Thomas Hastings, W. W. Hin- 
shaw, Sidney Homer, Justice Hendricks, Brian 
Hooker, Clayton Hamilton, Alfred Hertz, Dr. 
Arthur T. Hadley, W. J. Henderson, Ernest Iselin, 
Robert U. Johnson, A. D. Juilliard, Prof. S. H. 
Knight, Alvin W. Krech, W. de L. Kountze, Otto 
H. Kahn, H. E. Krehbiel, P. V. R. Key, Prof. 
T. R. Lounsbury, Philip M. Lydig, Charles Loring, 
Lambert Murphy, St. Clair McKelway, Charles H. 
Meltzer, Theodore Nevin, Ado!tph S. Ochs, Thomas 
M. Prentice, Prof. Horatio Parker, Winthrop L. 
Rogers, Charles Rabold, Basyl Rtysdael, Albert 
Reiss, Laurence Reamer, Prof. C. L. Ruebner, 
Ogden M. Reid, W. C. Reick, Sylvester Rawling, 
E. Rockwell, John C. Rose, Jacob H. Schiff, Ed- 
ward Siedle, Guiseppe Sturani, Rudolph Schirmer, 
Lee Shubert, J. P. Sanborn, Asa Steele, Giulio 
Setti, Loomis H. Taylor, A. S. Thomas, R. B. Van 
Cortland, H. A. von Wedell, Arthur Whiting, 
Prof John F. Weir, Rhinelander Waldo, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Fullerton L. Waldo, H. Rogers Win- 
throp, George Warren, R. G. Welsch, Irwing Weil. 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY’S 
REGULAR SEASON ENDS 


Griswold Soloist at Last Friday Concert; 
Two Symphonies on the Sunday 
Program 
The New York Symphony Society, under 
the direction of Walter Damrosch, pre- 
sented the last of its series of Friday after- 
noon concerts at the Century Theater on 
March 22 with Putnam Griswold as soloist. 
The program was identical with that of- 
fered on the preceding Sunday, with the 
exception of the Beethoven “Eroica’”’ Sym- 
phony, which was given instead of Stan- 
ford’s “Irish” Symphony. In consequence 
of this repetition Mr. Damrosch limited his 
preliminary remarks to an analysis of the 

Beethoven work, 

In his interpretation of the “Eroica” 
Symphony Mr. Damrosch gave great satis- 
faction and his men responded to his di- 
rection with the utmost zeal. Less pleas- 
ing than the following movements was the 
performance of the Allegro con brio. The 
superb Funeral March was given an im- 
pressive reading by Mr. Damrosch, and the 
playing of the Scherzo charmed the audi- 
ence with its verve and elastic abandon. In 
the sustained passages of the Finale the 
orchestra rose to a climax of emotional 
power. 

The second half of the program was 
again given up to _ selections from “Die 
Meistersinger.” Putnam Griswold repeated 
the splendid impression which he had made 
at the previous concert with the two Mono- 
logues of Hans Sachs. In the musing of 
the old cobbler in the second act Mr. Gris- 
wold sang the melodious score with warmth 
of feeling and a plenitude of tonal beauty. 
The great “Wahn Wahn” from Act III 
was delivered with the sure command of 
all the vocal resources which distinguishes 
this American singer. 

On last Sunday afternoon the Damrosch 
organization closed its New York subscrip- 
tion season at the Century Theater with a 
program made up entirely of symphonic 
works. In spite of an individual protest 
against the playing of so much music by 
the old masters by another orchestra, the 
audience at this valedictory concert mani- 
fested keen enjoyment of the Beethoven 
“Eroica” and the Haydn “Surprise” Sym- 
phony. This Sixth Symphony of Haydn 
was rendered in such a finished manner as 
to display its mellifluous qualities to the 
best purpose. 





Harold Bauer in Chicago Recital 


Cuicaco, March 25.—Harold Bauer, the 
eminent pianist, gave his only recital in this 
city before the Amateur Musical Club Mon- 
day afternoon, presenting a program of 
ereat compositions of the three noted lead- 
ers of the romantic school—Chopin, Schu- 
mann and Liszt, illustrating their friend- 
ship and its inspirational value. The selec- 
tions were: 

Schumann, “Kreisleriana,” dedicated to Chopin; 
Liszt, Sonata in B Minor, dedicated to Schumann; 
Schumann, Fantasia, dedicated to Liszt, and 


Chopin, Ballade in F, dedicated to Schumann, and 
Etudes, op. 10, Nos. 3 and 4, dedicated to Liszt. 
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“CARMEN MELTIS 


SOPRANO of the BOSTON OPERA COMPANY who has just been ENGAGED to CREATE the ROLE OF THE GIRL in “THE GIRL OF THE 
GOLDEN WEST” at the PARIS OPERA in May, the FIRST PERFORMANCE of THIS WORK in PARIS-at which CARUSO will sing. JOHNSON has 


been RE-ENGAGED for the BOSTON OPERA, SEASON 1912-13. 


“THAIS,” “AIDA,” “TOSCA,” “BUTTERFLY,” “PAGLIACCI,” “OTELLO,” “GERMANIA,” and in CONCERT. 





THAIS 


Mme. Carmen Melis took the part of Thais for 
the first time in Boston. Five or six years ago, 
before she joined Mr. Hammerstein’s company, 
The Herald published a striking picture of her as 
the heroine of Massenet’s opera. It was as Thais 
that she won her reputation in Italy. She made 
the opera popular, and pleased the com r, who 
wrote to her one of his characteristically gallant 
letters. 


It is to be regretted that she did not appear 
here in this part before; for it is one of her best 
réles vocally and dramatically. Mme.  Brozia 
was unfortunate in her choice of ‘‘Thais’’ as an 
opera in which to make her. first appearance. 
And now late in the season Mme. Melis reveals 
one of the better phases of her art. 


We all naturally expect a Thais of brilliant 
and seductive physique. It is not necessary for 
a woman taking the part to be reckless or shame- 
less in exposure. It is enough if the audience 
sees why she was the idol of Alexandria. Mme. 
Melis satisfied reasonable curiosity. She was not 
too demonstrative in her temptation of the Monk, 
but she made the temptation real. 


She sang with discrimination. She seldom 
forced tone in the hope of gaining dramatic 
effect, and she often sang with true and fitting 
expression. All in all it was an interesting per- 
formance varied and intelligent.—Boston Herald, 
March 17, 1912. 


It was her first appearance in the réle in 
Bost-n and one of the very few occasions in 
which she has sung in Boston in the French 
language. Mme. Melis’ Thais is as popular in 
Italy as her Tosca was at Hammerstein’s Man- 
hattan in New York or her Minnie is in Boston. 
It is a brilliant performance, an interesting per- 
formance. Mme. Melis did much with Thais. 
In the scene in Thais’ room she was alluring 
without being suggestive snd she carried Thais 
hysical appeal even into the oasis of the desert. 
fn the earlier scenes as tae courtesan she was a 
brilliant vision, her black hair covered with 
many brilliants, her body clothed in clinging 
white garments and wrapped (at times) in 
mantles of solid-color. An interesting perfor- 
mance that, if sppleuse is a criterion, afforded 
=o pleasureé.—Boston Advertiser, March 18, 
1912. 


There was a repose, even a languor in the 
portrayal that was suggestive of luxury and the 
exaltation of sense. One effective moment by 
means of it was the ‘‘je t’obéis—je suis a toi,’’ 
in the voice of surrender, half of speech and 
half of song.—Boston Globe, March 17, 1912. 


Mme. Melis took her réle with her wonted in- 
telligence and she sang _ theatrically.—Boston 
Post. March 17, 1912. 


Souvenir received by Mme. Melis 
from Massenet after her 100th per- 
formance of “Thais,” a role she 
created in Rome and one she has 
also sung in Egypt, Russia and 


America. 


Translation 
Paris, Oct. 5, 1910. 
My enthusiastic thoughts go to you 
CONQUEROR 
and to Italy which I love. 
In grateful admiration, 


MASSENET. 
TOSCA 


Mme Melis has not appeared here as Tosca 
with more artistic success. She communicated 
to her audience the stress of the second act with 
greater intensity of feeling. by a greater reserve 
of feeling. by a quieter plan of action, by fewer 
and more significant gestures. She has rarely 
sung here with such emotional gppee! as in the 

eb. 


**Vissi d’Arte.’’—Boston Globe, 4, 1912. 
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CONCERT 


Mme. Melis was recalled again and again. Her 
singing of the Gounod air was superb, as were 
the interpretations of the Meyerbeer barcarolle 
and Fontenailles’ ‘‘Obstination.’’ In obliging re- 
sponse to the storm of demands for encores she 
gave ‘‘Funiculi, Funicula’’ and ‘‘Marie.’’ She was 
in superb voice and well deserved the enthusi- 
astic plaudits she received.—Boston Advertiser, 


Feb. 22, 1912. 
THE GIRL 


Carmen Melis Offers Brilliant Impersonation 
of Minnie. 


Her Minnie last evening was as highly col- 
ored, as dramatic and legitimately theatrical, as 
of yore. She plays the part with the right 











amount of dash and suggestion of the rough life 
that she leads and her voice is admirably suited 
to the dramatic demands of the rdéle.—Boston 
Advertiser, Jan. 18, 1912. 


She has appeared with MAGNIFICENT SUCCESS this season in MASSENET’S 





Indeed, it would be hardl ssible to surpass 
Mme. Melis in this réle, and she was never more 
vivid and convincing than last night.~ If her 
Minnie had not been described so often and so 
fully in these columns it would merit at least as 
much space as Mr. Caruso.—Boston Post, March 


6, 1912. 
Mme. Melis has made the part of Minnie pe- 
culiarly her own.—Boston Globe, Jan. 18, 1912. 


BUTTERFLY 


Mme. Melis’ portrayal of the titular role is a 
familicr one to opera-goers. Again last night 
she displayed her artistry in her intelligent and 
comprehensive characterization of the ill-fated 
Oriental. Clad in a Japanese costume, singing 
in Italian, music with a strong Latin flavor, she 
was at heart a woman and very human. The 
character of Butterfly is not indigenous to the 
domain of the Mikado. She is universal. A 
striking feature of the rformance last night 
was Mme. Melis’ clear insight into the part. The 
effectiveness of the rdle depends largely upon 
the histrionie ability of the singer. Mme. Melis 
has this ability in large measure. She has also 
a wealth of voice. These qualities made her 
wore ms 5 Cel and convincing.—Boston Record, 

eb. 1, 2. 


PAGLIACCI 


Mme. Melis, again, is an attractive and emo- 
tional Nedda, and at her best in the second act, 
as Colombine in the play within a play. There 
she is quick and subtle in facial expression and 
she can instil mocke or terror into her tones 
with equal facility.—Boston Post, Jan. 6, 1912. 

Mme. Melis is fortunately endowed for the 
fickle Nedda in Latin temperament, florid beauty 
and ae high notes.—Boston Globe, Dec. 


GERMANIA 


at 

Carmen Melis looked beautiful and girlish as 
Ricke, and sang tunefully and pleasingly.—Bos- 
ton American, Mch. 10, 1912. 

The upper tones possessed brilliance. Mme. 
Melis acted with emotional intensity in the cli- 
maxes and in the quieter moments with repose. 
—Boston Globe, March 10, 1912. 


AIDA 


Mme. Melis’ interpretation of Aida is by far 
the most beautiful and womanly of all that we 
have. Her voice last evening was especially 
brilliant with emotional color.—Boston Traveler, 
Dec. 30,, 1911. 


OTELLO 


Carmen Melis developed the possibilities of her 
part with effect, vocally and dramatically. She 
is essentially emotional, potentially tragic, usually 
convincing. With this role she does much. She 
was at her best, which is very good indeed, in 
the last act, beautifully expressive with ‘‘Ave 
Maria’’ and tensely dramatic for the rest. An 
impressive and admirable performance.—Boston 
Advertiser, Jan. 2, 1912. 


AN “ORTRUD” WITHOUT A PEER 





The Verdict of Philadelphia Music Critics 
in Reviewing the Performance of 


ELEONORA 


de CISNEROS 


WITH THE PHILADELPHIA-CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 





PRESS COMMENTS: 


STAR: 


Eleonora de Cisneros made a truly 
regal princess as Ortrud, wearing 
again some rarely beautiful costumes 
which well set off her majestic figure 
She dis- 
tinguished herself by giving an uncom- 
monly good performance of the rdle, 
attaining results in the great scene 
of the second act, which have never 
been equalled by any other we have 
heard in the réle. In her rendition of 
the music just before she enters the 
palace with Elsa she excelled herself 
with clear and rarely beautiful high 
tones which fairly rang through the 
house and electrified the audience. 
Her phrasing was exceptionally good 
and the réle is one which enables her 
to show her uncommon voice with its 
wide range to best advantage. She 
sang the music as it is written, and 
did not lower it a tone or half tone, as 
many of the most famous mezzos ard 


and personal pulchritude. 


contraltos do. 


BULLETIN: 


An emphatic success also was scored 
by Eleonora de Cisneros who, as Or- 
trud, was a regal beauty of command- 
ing presence forbidding in the as- 
sumption of vindictive range and de- 
sire for revenge, her acting having 
impressive force and authority, while 
in no other part has her fine mezzo 
voice been heard to such excellent ad- 


vantage. 
ITEM: 


Mme. de Cisneros made the ideal 
Ortrud, added to her rich velvety tones 


eminently suited to the rdle of 


cajoler of man such as Ortrud or 
Dalila. Mme. de Cisneros brought ex- 
perience to her assistance, she having 
appeared in the réle with uniform suc- 


cess in Europe and Australia, as well 
as in this country. Finished artist that 
she is, last night’s audience had the 
good fortune to hear an Ortrud that 
is without a peer. 


NORTH AMERICAN: 


Eleonora de Cisneros contributed her 
most satisfactory performance of the 
year as Ortrud, a r6éle which of its 
own sheer potency is likely to win 
laurels for its interpreter. She was 
sufficiently dramatic and forceful in 
the magnificent invocation scene. 


PRESS: 


Ortrud was sung by Mme. de Cis- 
neros. It is one of her finest réles, 
and last night added another leaf to 
her laurels. She was in perfect voice, 
and her splendid contralto was heard 
to its great advantage. Dramatical- 
ly she was very fine. 


INQUIRER: 


Mme. de Cisneros is a capable and 
conscientious artist who does the best 
in whatever she undertakes and who 
is endowed with a voice which in 
range and volume is quite exceptional. 
She declaimed Ortrud’s lines last night 
with a really tremendous emphasis, and 
left no room for doubt as to the des- 
perate character of Telramund’s am- 
bitious spouse. 


TELEGRAPH: 
The Ortrud of Mme. de Cisneros 
was conceived in the “grand manner.’’ 
TIMES: 


Ortrud is pictorially and vocally 
Eleonora de Cisneros’ best réle of the 
season. Forceful and convincing 


‘ throughout. She rose to splendid ad- 


vantage in the invocation scene. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 








Berlin and the Kaiser at Odds Over Royal Opera Building— 
Seven Novelties for Hammerstein's First Summer Season in 
London—Critics Enthusiastic Over Much-Advised Pianist Once 
Buried Alive in Manchester—Sale of Famous Handel Manu- 
scripts Reveals Changes in Familiar Scores—How Monte 
Carlo Valet Surprised Massenet——A Tale of a Favorite Soprano, 
a Russian Impresario and a Schumann “ Novelty ” 








just when Berliners are beginning to be- 
come accustomed to the fact that the 
long-protracted discussion over the location 
of the longer-promised new opera house is 
ended once and for all, a merry squabble 
breaks out between the -Prussian Govern- 
ment, which means the Kaiser in this case, 
and the Municipality of Berlin. It is de- 
cided, of course, that the new structure, 
costing $2,750,000, shall be erected in the 
K6nigs-Platz, but the row is over the dis- 
position of the ramshackle old building in 
Unter den Linden that for so long has 
done dfity as the Royal Opera House. 

It has been the understanding that the 
municipality should take it over, but, ac- 
cording to the London Observer, Prussia, 
while desiring to make sale, wants to im- 
pose the condition that the Crown shall re- 
tain a measure of control over it. ‘Prus- 
sia” is also “willing” that the Municipality 
should contribute to the cost of the new 
opera house provided no attempt be made 
to interfere with the Crown’s managemeit. 
All of which demonstrates the fact that a 
woefully dull sense of humor sometimes 
accompanies a keen eye to business, for 
Berlin’s democratized Council, with whom 
the decision rests, would not dream of en- 
tering into one-sided bargains of the sort 
proposed. 

If it buys the old opera house the city in- 
tends to convert it into a modified Guild- 
hall for great civic festivals. The Crown, 
it is said, does not contemplate with equa- 
nimity the prospect of functions for the 
masses on premises hallowed by such ex- 
clusive memories, and seeks to place itself 
in the position of being able to decide the 
purposes for which it may be desired to 
place the building from time to time. 

+ * a 


PRANCE'S musical world has_ been 
amused by a recorded conversation that 

took place between Jules Massenet and the 
valet de chambre charred with the duty of 
showing him to the suite assigned him by 
the Prince of Monaco in his palace when 
the composer arrived in Monte Carlo to 
superintend the production of his new op- 
era “Roma.” 

“This is a historic room,” declared the 
valet impressively, “historic, sir!” 

Massenet, flattered, turned a willing ear, 
but at the same time felt he must pretend 
not to understand. 

“Indeed! And because ?—Because ?——” 
he urged, hesitatingly. 

“Because,” the imperturbable  servitor 
took the word, “M. Saint-Saéns has slept 


here.” 
* * * 


WHEN a pianist has a record of 170 con- 

cert engagements in various parts of 
Europe to look forward to filling between 
now and the end of the year it looks as 
though Continental authorities, were quite 
in accord with the London critics who have 
been lauding him to the skies of late as a 
newly evolved, if not newly discovered, 
genius. Egon Petri in going back to Lon- 
don last month to give a series of three 
recitals could enjoy the “I told you so” 
satisfaction of his contention that he was 
born to play the piano, not to teach it, ex- 
pressed a year or so ago when he left 
Vianchester, where. as a teacher at the 
Royal Manchester College of Music, he had 


been buried alive, 
years. 

Few are the artists that have been the 
objects of so much advice from celebrities 
as this young Hanoverian, now in his thirty- 
first year, has received from time to time. 
When he was seven years old Ferruccio 


artistically, for four 


ON Friday of this week there will be of- 

fered for sale in London the famous 
Granville collection of Handel manuscripts, 
formed by Bernard Granville of Calwich, 
for many years an intimate friend of 
Handel. The manuscript scores, contained 
in thirty-seven uniformly bound volumes, 
are mainly, though perhaps, not entirely, in 
the handwriting of the composer’s trusted 
amanuensis, Johann Christopher Schmidt, 
observes the London Daily News. 

In addition to much church, chamber and 
instrumental music the extensive collection 
includes these operas: “Admeto,” “Ales- 
sandro,” “Amadigi,” “Ariodante,” ‘“Deid- 
amia,” “Giulio Cesare,” “Imeneo,” ‘“Lo- 
tario,” “Ottone,” “Riccardo,” “Rinaldo,” 
“Rodelinda,” “Scipione,” “Siroe,” “Tamer- 
lano,” “Teseo.” There are these oratorios 
and cantatas: “Acis and Galatea,” “L’Alle- 
gro ed Il Penseroso,” “Athaliah,” “De- 
borah,” “Esther,” “Israel in Egypt,” “Jo- 
seph,” “Messiah,” “Samson,” “Saul,” “Tri- 
umph of Time and Truth.” 

Throughout the manuscripts contain va- 
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A Recent Caricature of Gottfried Galston, the Munich Pianist, Who Will Tour 
America Next Season Under the Management of M. H. Hanson 


Busoni, who was a family friend, gave him 
his first lesson on the pianoforte in Leipsic. 
When he was a growing boy at school in 
Dresden he studied with Teresa Carrefio 
and Eugen d’Albert. At the age of fifteen 
his violin-playing, begun under his mother’s 
supervision at the age of five, attracted the 
attention of Joachim, who urged him to go 
to Berlin to study with him, but at the 
same time Paderewski, who had heard him 
play the piano, and Busoni together advised 
him equally strongly to make the piano- 
forte his sole study, and the majority car- 
ried the day. 

Just about this time young Petri met 
Tohannes Brahms, and the great composer, 
whose death occurred just fourteen days 
later, was so much struck with the lad’s 
intellectuality that he advised his father to 
have him continue his college course and 
embrace an academic career. But Egon 
was determined to become a conductor and 
so for a time the violin resumed its sway 
over him. After leaving school at eighteen 
he played second violin in his father’s well- 
known quartet and also added the horn and 
the organ to the instruments at his com- 
mand. 

Then came more advice from some in- 
fluential personage and he packed off to 
Weimar to tackle the piano with serious 
intent once more under Busoni’s direction. 
This was in 1901. The following year—the 
Brahms seed had begun at last to bear 
fruit—he went to Berlin and took a course 
in philosophy at the University. This, how- 
ever, did not anneal to his artistic tempera- 
ment, as the Musical Standard has it, and 
he returned to the divine mistress, Music. 
There was more wavering, until finally the 
violin was given up, the piano had won 
out. 

In any case Petri has brought to his 
career as a pianist a comprehensive mu- 
sical experience such as very few of his 
confréres can boast. 


riations from the works as_ published. 
“Scipione” is a blend of the two versions 
of the opera as first performed in 1726 and 
as revived in 1730, after considerable re- 
vision. In “Tamerlano” the air “Par che 
mi nasca” is accompanied, besides the or- 
dinary strings, by two clarinets instead of 
by two cornetti. 

Though no unknown music is contained 
in the Granville version of “The Messiah” 
there are here, too, interesting differences. 
“Thou art gone up on high,” instead of be- 
ing given to a bass, is allotted to a so- 
prano. “How beautiful are the feet” is de- 
signed as a duet for two altos, and is fol- 
lowed by an elaborate chorus. “If God be 
for us” appears in the key of C minor, 
transposed for a contralto, and there is 
said to be strong reason for believing that 
when “The Messiah” was first performed at 
Dublin on April 13, 1742, the air was sung 
as in the Granville version. 

Included in the fifty cantatas is one upon 
wotds improvised in praise of Handel by 
Cardinal Pamphili about 1707, wherein 
Handel is compared with Orpheus and ex 
alted above the rank of mortals. The mu- 
sic is supposed to be extempore, though 
possibly revised afterward. The collection 
also includes Handel’s own score of the 
vocal trio. “Se tu non lasci amore,” writ- 
ten in  twenty-eight-and-a-half oblong 
quarto pages, the last of which is signed 
“G. F. Handel, li 12 di Luglio, 1708, 
Napoli.” 

* * + 


OME interesting results are announced 
of the work of the commission ap- 
pointed a year ago to examine the manu- 
script works left by Verdi and prepare them 
for publication in connection with the cele- 
bration of the centenary of his birth, ac- 
cording to the Neues Wiener Tageblatt. 
The “finds” include a libretto adapted by 
Verdi himself for a third Shakespearean 
opera, “King Lear.” Then there is an Over- 


’ 


ture to “Aida,” which was withdrawn by 
the composer after a general rehearsal and 
never heard of again until now, and a 
“History of the Popes,” also from the ver- 
satile Italian master’s pen. 


* * * 


OF actual novelties seven, in all, are 

promised by Oscar Hammerstein for his 
first Summer season at the London Opera 
House. In addition to the two widely an- 
nounced products of local industry—Josef 
Holbrook’s “The Children of Don” and 
Dysdale’s “Fions and Tera”—there are to 
be Massenet’s “Don Quixote,” Xavier Le- 
roux’s “La reine Fiametta,” Attilio Parelli’s 
“The Quarreling Lovers,” Hubay’s “The 
Violin Maker of Cremona” and one other 
work that remained an unfulfilled promise 
for the Manhattan, the “Dolores” of the 
Spanish composer, Breton. 

The first revival to follow the opening 
“Roméo et Juliette,” with his two new 
American stars as the Shakespearean lov- 
ers, on April 22, will be Nicolay’s jolly 
little opera, “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” still a popular répertoire work at the 
Continental houses. Giordano’s interesting 
“Andrea Chenier” is the only modern Ital- 
ian work announced other than Conductor 
Parelli’s little novelty, though it is under- 
stood that the American impresario has 
Mascagni’s “Isabeau” in reserve. He has 
learned a good deal about the London pub- 
lic, its likes and dislikes, but he obstinately 
refuses to believe that it cannot work up 
an appetite for Massenet. Does he forget 
that the Massenet of Manhattan effulgence 
meant Mary Garden and Renaud? Having 
tried “Hérodiade” and “The Juggler” he 
will next experiment with “Werther” and 
“La Navarraise,” besides “Don Quixote.” 

Meyerbeer is to be conspicuous in the 
répertoire with three works, “Robert le 
Diable,” “Le Prophete”’ and, of course, 
“Les Huguenots.” London would have 
nothing of “William Tell” or “Norma,”- so 
there will be “La Favorita,” “Il Trovatore” 
and “Un Ballo in Maschera” instead. As 
in The Observer's opinion the real successes 
of the season just closed were the worn 
and frayed old operas in which Felice Lyne 
and Orville Harrold appeared, and “The 
Tales of Hoffmann” and “Louise,” it is 
taken for granted that. the last two and 
most of the Lyne-Harrold vehicles will be 
retained, unless, having given them at the- 
ater prices, it would seem necessary to 
shelve them until the next low-scale season. 

Concerning the personnel of the Summer 
company nothing startling has been made 
known as yet. Berthe César, a new French 
soprano, comes from the Opéra at Nice, 
where she recently appeared in a revival 
of Bruneau’s “L’Attaque du Moulin.” Au- 
gusta Doria, of old Manhattan days, will 
be an American addition to the company. 
To her and Frank Pollock will fall the 
principal roles of “The Children of Don.” 

Meanwhile, determined not to let the vo- 
cal cords grow rusty Hammerstein has 
sent out a “concert party,” with Miss Lyne 
and Orville Harrold “featured,” on a tour 
of the provinces. 


* * * 


THE point is made by Le Ménestrel that 
the new chancellor of the Austrian 
empire, Count von Berchtold, would seem 
predestined to preserve harmony in the 
European concert, inasmuch as his great- 
grandmother, the wife of Jean Baptiste, 
3aron von Berchtold, was none other than 
Marianne, the elder sister of Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart, with whom, as a won- 
der-child, she was dragged about the con- 
tinent, from court to court, to give con- 
certs. 
x * * 


PROM St. Petersburg comes a story that 

would delight the most callous press 
agent’s heart concerning a favorite artist 
and a new Schumann song, or, more ac- 
curately, an old one re-named. 

It seems that Marcella Sembrich had 
been unable to decide what she should sing 
at the recital immediately after Schumann’s 
“Widmung,” and every time that the man 
ager insisted he must have the complete 
program she gave him answer that she was 
not yet sure, she must think over it again. 
Finally, on the day before the concert, he 
declared he would not leave the room be- 
fore knowing what other Schumann song 
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the soprano was going to sing. At this 
Mme. Sembrich lost her patience and said 
shortly: “Ich singe, was mir gefallt (1 will 
sing what I like).” 

“All right,” was the impresario’s mental 
comment, “Now I know what I will do.” 
Whereupon he had “Was mir gefallt 
(What I like)” inserted in the program. 
Now it pleased Sembrich to sing Schu- 
mann’s “Sandmann,” and the result was 
that the day after the recital the St. Pe- 
tersburg music dealers were kept at their 
wits’ ends by the orders that poured in for 
Schumann’s “Was mir gefallt.” 

* * * 

STIL -L the madness for metamorphosis 

rages among singers. While contraltos 
persist in predatory descents—or, rather, 
ascents—upon the soprano répertoire, aspir- 
ing baritones continue to make trial flights 
into higher spheres. And this trans- 
migrification of good contraltos into bad 
sopranos and serviceable baritones into 
artificial tenors will continue just as long 
as the higher voices can command a better 
market price than the lower. 

The latest victim of the mania is Paolo 
Seveilhac, the French baritone, remem- 
bered in New York for one season spent at 
the Manhattan and the fact that he is the 
husband of Pauline Donalda, also a mem- 
ber of Oscar Hammerstein’s first Thirty- 
fourth street company. Seveilhac’s voice 
was of rather light timbre, but it could 
hardly have impressed any one as being 
an incipient tenor. Notwithstanding he has 
just appeared as Canio in “Pagliacci” at 
the Municipal Opera at Nice. 

* * * 

NGLAND’S formidable coal strike has 

already had its effect upon musical ac- 


tivities in the larger cities and has caused 
Jaques-Dalcroze, the Swiss pedagogue of 
rhythmic gymnastics fame, to postpone his 
lecture and demonstration visit. He was 
to have been accompanied by a number of 
demonstrating young women pupils from 
Dresden, but “the serious apprehension 
and concern” of their parents, so it is given 
out, made it necessary for him to abandon 
the trip for the present. 
x * 
HEN they are not busy with festivals 
in the music world of Germany they 
amuse themselves with competitions of one 
kind or another, which also stimulate home 
industry. The German Stage Society in its 
last general session decided to open a com- 
petition for a translation into German of 
the text of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” in 
the hope of securing a more adequate ver- 
sion in the vernacular than now exists. 
For the best translation following as 
closely as possible the original text and at 
the same time constituting a well unified 
art work with the music, the sum of $2,500 
is offered. The judges are men of the 
calibre of Karl Muck, Anton Fuchs, Ernst 
von Schuch, Max Schillings, Hermann 
Gura, Otto Neitzel, Karl Krebs. 


x * x 
T SEEMS that the King of Siam is to be 
included in the glittering company of 
royal music patrons. At any rate, a Cana- 
dian mezzo-soprano was invited to sing at 
his court while giving concerts in his do- 
main a few weeks ago. Eva Gauthier, late 
of the Canadian capital, continues to exploit 
the possibilities of the Far East as far as 
the practical appreciation of vocal music 
is concerned and has yet ahead of her a 
tour of Australia and South Africa before 
returning to sing on native soil. J. L. H 








DO OPERA COMPOSERS 


GET WHAT THEY EARN? 





[Charles Henry Meltzer in New York Ameri- 
can] 

OU may have reveled, like myself, this 

Winter in the music of siansel und 

What do you think was paid to 

honest soul—as roy- 


Gretel.” 
Humperdinek—good, 
alty on that work only a few years ago, 
and is, I dare say, paid him to this day? 

Seventy-five dollars for each perform- 
ance. 

What would you think was paid to Wolf- 
Ferrari, the young “lion” of the season, for 
each performance of his exquisite comic 
opera, “Le Donne Curiose” at the Metro- 
politan? Did the composer get $500 a 
night? Did he get half a quarter of that 
sum ? 

Not he. 

One night when he was here he told 
me, sadly but without bitterness, that he 
received a nominal nightly royalty of just 
$100 for his work from our chief opera 
house. And of that trifling fee he had to 
pay away two-thirds to middlemen. 

In other words, Wolf-Ferrari, who has 
genius, made a little over three and thirty 
dollars when his opera was sung, or some- 


thing like one-fortieth of the price paid to 
one charming singer who appeared in it. 

“T don’t care much for money,” said the 
composer, as He told me what I have men- 
tioned. “So long as I can earn enough to 
let me write my operas in peace I don’t 
complain. And yet it really does not seem 
quite fair.” 

Puccini makes much more than Wolf- 
Ferrari—as much, it seems, each night as 
$400. What portion of that sum goes to 
himself and what to publishers I do not, 
of course, know. And it was not until a 
little while ago that he (or his publishers) 
received high royalties. 

Mr. Dippel has protested against what 
he thinks the unreasonable charges de- 
manded for the Puccini operas. They 
have been shut out of his repertory. 

Yet, frankly, is $400 nightly such an ex- 
cessive price to pay to a composer like the 
inventor of “La Bohéme”? 

It takes Puccini full two years to write 
one opera. It takes his rival, Wolf-Fer- 
rari, quite as long to create a “Donne 
Curiose.” 

If Caruso is worth $2,500 to the Metro- 
politan (and I admit he is) Wolf-Ferrari 
must be worth more than $100. 





American String Quartet Under Ander- 
son Management 


Boston, March 25.—The American String 
Quartet, consisting of Gertrude Marshall, 
first violin; Evelyn Street, second violin; 
Edith Jewell, viola, and Mrs. Susan Lord 
Brandegee, violoncello, is to be under the 
exclusive management of Walter R. Ander- 
son, New York City, and he will at once 
begin preparations for a tour for next 
season. The quartet is composed of artists 
who are soloists on their various instru- 
ments and who have been especially suc- 
cessful in their ensemble playing. The 
members have been playing together for 
several seasons and have appeared in prac- 
tically all of the large cities in this coun- 
try and Canada. + > ae & 





Anna Miller Wood’s Musicale 


Boston, March 25.—Anna Miller Wood, 
the contralto, has been engaged to give the 
final recital of the season for the Friday 
Morning Club of Worcester on April 22. 
As Miss Wood has not given a recital in 
Boston for several years a number of 


friends and pupils are planning to go to 
Worcester to hear her. A week ago Sun- 
day Miss Wood gave a musicale at her 
studio. George Hills sang the “Eliland” 
Cycle, by Von Fielitz, and Mrs. Charlotte 
Williams Hills sang French and English 
songs with much finish. Miss Denervand, 
of California, who is living in Boston this 
season, played a Nocturne by Chopin and 
“En Courant,” by Godard, awakening pro- 
nounced enthusiasm. The program ended 
with the Quartet from “Rigoletto,” sung by 
Mr. and Mrs. Hills, Miss Wood and Mr. 
Hunt. 7 i me © 





Brooklyn Oratorio Society in Concert 


Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “St. Paul,” selec- 
tions from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” and 
the Haflelujah chorus from “Elijah” were 
sung in a concert in Brooklyn on March 
21 by the Brooklyn Oratorio Society. The 
assisting soloists were Mildred Potter, 
Marie Stoddart, Clifford Cairns and Dr. 
Franklin Lawson. The Columbia chorus 
also took part in the concert, and Walter 
Henry Hall was the conductor. An excel- 
lent performance was given. 
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AN AMERICAN STAR DAZZLING PARIS 





Augusta Doria’s Success in ‘‘ Favorita’’ and ‘‘ Herodiade ’ — Return 
of Mile. Borgo as “ Brunnhilde ’”—George Shea on the “ Choice 
of a Teacher ’’—-Two Operatic Premieres at Nice 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5, Villa Niel, Paris. 
March 14, 1912. 


HE AMERICAN colony in this city is 

elated over the truly great success won 

on the operatic stage by one of its own 

number, Augusta Doria, in the leading 

part of Donizetti's “La Favorita” which is 

now being given at the Municipal Theater 
of La Gaité. 

Besides the great number of her com- 
patriots, who crowd the theater every night, 
Miss Doria has had the pleasure of winning 
the applause of French music lovers who 
constitute an eminently critical public. Her 


incarnation of Leonora has been termed a 
“true artistic treat.” She has a wonderfully 
flexible mezzo-contralto voice and, coupled 
with her vocal attainments, possesses dra- 
matic qualities rarely met with upon the 
lyric stage. She acts as well as she sings 
and her love scene of the first act and her 
death at the foot of the cross in the mon- 
astery in the last act are played with a 
perfection equaled only by the leading 
comediennes and _ tragediennes of the 
French stage of to-day. The good effect 
of her long years of study in Europe and 
especially in Paris, where she was one of 
Marchesi’s preferred pupils, is visible in 
the perfect finish of her acting and singing. 
Her voice and gestures have in a remark- 
able degree the broadness and ease which 
characterize the great artist. 

Miss Doria made her début in rIgor at 
the Royal Opera of La Monnaie at Brus- 
sels and her success was such that she 
sang there for two consecutive seasons. The 
following years were continuously filled 
with engagements in Belgium, France, Italy 
and Germany where her talent met with 
equally warm appreciation. The news of 
this success reached New York where she 
was engaged for two years. Her appear- 
ance there at the Manhattan Opera House 
in “Aida,” “Il Trovatore,” “Tannhauser,” 
“Hérodiade,” “Louise,” “Salomé” and “Elek- 
tra” is without doubt yet present to the 
memory of many opera goers. She has 
since filled long engagements in Italy and 
at St. Petersburgh, and has now crowned 
her career with a Paris triumph. Before 
singing “La Favorita” she interpreted Mas- 
senet’s “Hérodiade” in this city and her 
performances met with such laudatory com- 
ment that the dean of French composers 
complimented her most warmly on several 
occasions, 


Agnés Borgo’s ‘Briinnhilde” 


\gnes Borgo, who has achieved particu- 
lar fame by her personal interpretation of 
Wagnerian roles, made her reappearance 
the other night, after a lengthy interval, 
before the Audience of the Paris Opéra, 
which gave her a very warm welcome. She 
had chosen the “Walkure” for this reap- 
pearance as her former triumphs at the 
Opéra were won in the part of Briinnhilde 
to which she lends a very personal inter- 
pretation said by many to be exactly in 
keeping with Wagner’s original conception. 
The richness of her voice, the masterful- 
ness of her musical style and the beauty of 
her attitudes made of her performance a 
most pleasing artistic ensemble. 

Mile. Borgo, during her absence from the 
Opéra, sang the Wagnerian répertoire in 
Spain and Germany, where she returns in 
\pril to take part in the Festspiele at the 
Grand Ducal Opera House of Mannheim. 
She will sing there, among other works, 
“Les Huguenots” in French and “Aida” in 
[talian. 
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The first American man 


to sing in opera in France P ARIS 
Write for Treatise. § Rue Gounod, 








Advice from George Shea 


A little booklet entitled “The Choice of 
a Teacher of Singing” and _ circulated 
among the members of the Paris “400” is 
attracting much attention by its artistic 
presentation and the musical truths which 
it contains. The work is by George E. 
Shea, the noted American singing teacher, 
who has long made Paris his home, and 
it is printed in French and in English. Mr. 
Shea is an ardent exponent of the theory 
which has its contradictors—that a vocal 
instructor must be or have been a singer 











Agnés Borgo, Who Has Been Singing 
Wagnerian Roéles in Several Countries 
in Europe—She Is Shown in the 
Picture in Reyer’s “Sigurd” 


and must be able to show and explain how 
singing is accomplished. 

Mr. Shea is not only a talented baritone, 
but also possesses rare qualities as a com- 
poser. His latest work, “The Jester’s 
Drinking Song,” with words in French and 
English, is meeting with particular favor 
in Paris salons. 

Advocates of musical ‘decentralization’ 
in France may well vote a gold metal to the 
city of Nice where two new operas com- 
prising seven acts and eight tableaux were 
produced last week. The first of these 
works was “Sangre y Sol,” a lyric drama 
in three acts by Maria Star and Henr 
Cain, music by Alexandre Georges, and 
which was given at the Municipal Casino 
of Nice. Maria Star is the nom de plume 
of one of the foremost society leaders of 
Paris, Mme. Louis Stern, in whose salons 
gather at regular intervals musical, artistic 
and literary celebrities of every nation. She 
is a writer of talent and many of her 
works enjoy public favor. 


A Dramatic Story 


The story of “Sangre y Sol” is intensely 
dramatic. The situation is laid in the 
Sevilla of to-day and the atmosphere 1s 
that of a Spanish dance hall. Pacco, a 
young guitarist, is in love with the fairest 
of the dancers, Luz, who spurns his love 
because he has nothing but his guitar and 
his youth to offer. “Offer me gold and 
jewels and I shall be yours,” she laughingly 
exclaims. 

Pacco, taking her at her word, brings her 
a necklace and she is about to accept his 
love when he is arrested for the theft of 
the Madonna’s necklace which he has just 
given to Luz. When released from prison, 
his first visit is for Luz. He has come in 
reality to claim his guitar, but she mistakes 
the object of his visit and falls in love with 
him. Pacco, however, has become wiser in 
prison. He no longer loves Luz. “You used 
to be a dancer,” he says, “now you are a 
comedienne. Come, play us the scene of 
your love and of your suffering, I shall ac- 
company you on my guitar and if the scene 
pleases me I shall cry bravo.” Luz accepts 
and withdraws from the room. She returns 
in a moment with a stiletto planted in her 
throat and falls dying into the arms of 
Pacco. “I loved you and I have proved it 
to you,” she murmurs. “I disdained love 
and love has avenged itself.” 


Luz was impersonated by Mlle. Ixo, an 
Italian who was appearing for the first time 
in France. M. Salignac sang the role of 
Pacco. 


Still Another New Opera. 


The second opera given last week at Nice 
was “Gina,” a lyric poem in four acts and 
five tableaux by Michael Carré, music by 
Jacques Larmanjat, produced at the Munic- 
ipal Opera House. 

The libretto is simple, clear and dramatic. 
A book-binder, living in a little town on 
the border of the Loire, in France, has 
a daughter Gina who is engaged to be 
married to a young and honest workman. 
Brt she has read too many of the books in 
her father’s store and her little head is full 
of romantic love stories. A theatrical com- 
pany passes through the town and the Beau 
Brummel of the company tells her she has 
a great artistic temperament and would 
have a wonderful future on the stage. She 
believes him and listens to his love. But 
he is seeking only love adventures and 
abandons her to depart with his compan- 
ions. Realizing that she has been nothing 
more than a plaything in his hands and be- 
heving her dream and life broken beyond 
all hope, she throws herself into the Loire. 
The curtain falls for the last time while the 
townsfolk and peasants are praying over 
the corpse of the poor little Gina whom 
they all loved so dearly. 


The International Festival 


The International Music Festival, which 
Paris is organizing for May 26 and 27 next, 
promises to be a great success. Already 
457 musical societies comprising 24,973 per- 
formers have inscribed themselves in this 
unique competition. Of this total, 129 
groups are foreign, Great Britain sending 
sixty-six societies, of which fourteen are 
composed of women only. The competi- 
tions will bear prizes of 10,000, 5,000 and 
1,000 francs. They will be followed by a 
gigantic procession through the streets of 
Paris. The various groups include military 
bands, school societies and amateur clubs. 
The festival is under the patronage of a 
committee of honor comprising such men 
as Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Fauré, Paladilhe, 
Widor, d’Indy, etc. 

Mischa Elman gave a recital last week at 
the Salle Gaveau, when his interpretation 
of Beethoven’s Sonata in F Major and Max 
Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor was particu- 
larly appreciated. 

Messrs. Messager and Broussan have 
concluded arrangements for their summer 


Season which begins in May and promises 
to be of exceptional artistic interest. May 
> will begin a series of performances with 
Caruso, Chaliapine, Titta Ruffo and eight- 
een Italian singers of rank. The works to 
be produced by this company are “Le Bar- 
bier de Séville,” “Rigoletto,” “Méphisto- 
phélés” and the “Girl of the Golden West,” 
of which this will be the first Paris per- 








Augusta Doria, Formerly of Hammer- 
stein’s Manhattan Opera, Now Singing 
in Paris 


formance. The orchestra will be under the 
direction of M. Serafin and the chorus will 
be that of the Monte Carlo Opera House. 
Mme. Bertha Manosch obtained a divorce 
this week from Camille Erlanger, the noted 
composer. The former Mme. Erlanger re 
tains custody of the child, Philippe, a son, 
aged twelve. DANIEL LyNps BLOUNDT. 





The Dresden Court Opera has just pro- 
duced Charpentier’s “Louise” for the first 
time, with noteworthy success. 





Mrs. Charles Cahier, the American con- 
tralto, recently gave a second Mahler song 
recital in Vienna. 











MARIE 


was consistently good and effective. 
in her interpretation. 
in the lower registers. 


in pitch.”—Baltimore Sun, March 22, 








RAPPOLD 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera House New York 


Owing to her tremendous Baltimore success as Elsa in “Lohengrin” on 
February 29th she was specially engaged to sing 
Philadelphia Opera Company on March 2ist. 

Some of the comments of the press: 

“Aida, the title rodle, was impersonated by Marie Rappold, whose work 
Mme. Rappold was highly successful 
Her vocal organ is of a rich, full quality, particularly 

Her conception of the part was strong and she gave 
it with considerable animation, while her singing was fresh, pure and true 
1912. 

“Rappold, in the title role, maintained her great reputation as a splendid 
dramatic soprano, and her histrionic power was. fully equal to the difficult 
role of displaying the most conflicting emotions of which human nature is 
capable.”—Baltimore American, March 22, 

“Marie Rappold’s impersonation of the title rdle was excellent, for she 
sang and acted convincingly.”—Baltimore News, March 22, 1912. 
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GEORGE HAMLIN 





THE AMERICAN TENOR IN OPERA AND CONCERT 


Member Philadelphia-Chicago Crand Opera Co. 
SUMMARY OF HIS SUCCESS 


LATER 
OPERA COMMENTS 


PRAISEWORTHY 


The performance went very smooth- 
ly, Miss Garden sharing the honors of 
the evening with George Hamlin, 
whose singing of Lieutenant Merrill 
was praiseworthy.—Chicago Examiner, 
12-29-11. 


ADMIRABLE SINGING 


Mr. Hamlin repeated his successful 
impersonation of the Lieutenant. The 
tenor put most admirable. singing into 
the reading of the role.—Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald, 12-23-11. 


The Lieutenant was Mr. Hamlin, an 
excellent young tenor. Mr. Hamlin 
can act and there was much fervor 
in his representation of the role. His 
appearance is an honor to the uniform 
he wears and he makes no effort at 
overacting or forcing his voice, which 
has a pleasing vibrant quality.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, 2-25-12. 


IMPRESSIVE PERSONALITY 


Mr. Hamlin is an artist with an im- 
pressive personality and his work was 
at all times easy and graceful. His 
enunciation is especially good and it 
was easily possible to hear practically 
every word he_ sang.-—Philadelphia 
Press, 2-25-12. 


A CONSCIENTIOUS ARTIST 


Mr. Hamlin’s voice is sweet in 
quality and he is a hard working and 
consvientious artist— Philadelphia 
Ledger, 2-25-12. 


SINGS WITH EXPRESSION 


Mr. Hamlin’s voice is of a rarely 
sympathetic quality and he sings with 
ease and expression. — Philadelphia 
Bulletin, 2-26-12. 


VOICE WELL TRAINED AND AC- 
CURATE 


Mr. Hamlin is a concert singer of 
national reputation. His voice has 
much of pleasing quality, well trained 
and accurate.—Philadelphia Record, 
2-25-12. 


MOST SATISFACTORY 


It is a pleasure to chronicle the fact 
that Mr. Hamlin gave a most satisfac- 
tory performance in every way. His 
singing is too well known in this city 
to call for more comment than that he 
is equally successful in opera. His 
acting is delightful, being entirely free 
from any stiffness that one might ex- 
pect in a concert singer who has so 
recently taken up this new line of 
work.—Pittsburg Dispatch, 2-10-12. 


POLISHED VOCAL STYLE 


Mr. Hamlin sang the music with the 
polished vocal style always character- 
istic of his work.—Pittsburg Post, 2- 
10-12. 


CLEAR LYRIC VOICE 


George Hamlin in the role of the 
American Naval Lieutenant, displayed 
his clear, lyric tenor vaice to advan- 
tage.—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph, 
2-10-12. 

RESONANT GLORY OF SINGING 

George Hamlin surprised his many 
admirers by his fine impersonation of 
Lieutenant Paul Merrill and the reso- 
nant glory of his singing.—Minneap- 
olis Tribune, 2-1-12. 


HAS GROWN IN ART 


How Hamlin has grown in art ana 
power! His English is a delight, his 
quality is mellow, if not resonant and 
nis mental appreciation of his message 
is rare indeed.—St. Paul Daily News, 


VOCALLY REMARKABLY GOOD 


Vocally, Mr. Hamlin is remarkably 
good. His voice is large, easily pro- 
duced, splendidly controlled and of 
truly musical quality.—St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press, 2-1-12. 


SANG WITH FERVOR 
George Hamlin, who sang the tenor 
role of Lieutenant Merrill, was in ex- 
cellent voice and sang with fervor.— 
Minneapolis Journal, 2-1-12. 


CONCERT COMMENTS 


POISE AND IMAGINATION 


Mr. Hamlin had poise, imagination, 
a fine sense of the meaning of it all, 
and the work gave him the fullest op- 
portunity he has ever had to show his 
powers. Those who think that singing 
is merely a matter of voice could gain 


In Herbert’s Successful American Opera ‘‘ Natoma ”’ 





valuable information by studying his 
score, in which case they would sud- 
denly realize the years of routine in 
music that a man would have to put 
in before he could even get the notes, 
to say nothing of doing anything with 
them. What he did was something to 
feel proud of.—Chicago Evening Post, 
4-11-11. 
BIG AND MASTERFUL 

Never in George Hamlin’s long and 
honorable career has he sung more 
beautifully or tellingly, the tone ever 
being open and free, finely modulated, 
while the grace of diction was en- 
throned in every utterance. All in all, 
it was a big and masterful achieve- 
ment.—Chicago Daily News, 4-11-11. 


APPEALING FERVOR 


Mr. Hamlin was the most important 
figure. We have never heard this ar- 
tist to better advantage.—Chicago 
Record Herald, 4-11-11. 


SPLENDID VOICE 


George Hamlin, the gifted tenor, was 
in splendid voice and mood and di? 
some of the best singing of the sea- 
son. Anything more beautiful than his 
pianissimo, in the Lalo aria has not 
been heard even in the realm of opera. 
—Chicago Tribune, 1-30-11. 


IMAGINATIVE EXPRESSION 


Mr. Hamlin’s singing of songs has 
brought great joy to all who believe 
that much more goes to singing than 
the voice. He delivered himself of a 





—Photo by Matzene 
George Hamlin as Lieut. Paul Merrill in Herbert’s ‘“‘Natoma,”’ with 
Philadelphia-Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


poetic and admirable presentation of 
“Am Stillen Herd’ and ‘‘Fanget An’”’ 
from ‘“‘Die Meistersinger’’ a presenta- 
tion which took into account true 
beauty of vocal tone and imaginative 
ne Record Herald, 


STANDS ALMOST ALONE 


Mr. Hamlin stands almost alone in 
the field of American song.—Chicago 
Tribune, 11-19-11, 


INTERPRETER OF CLASSIC 


Mr. Hamlin again added to his re- 
nown as an interpreter of the classic 
song.—Chicago Examiner, 11-19-11. 


AT THE SUMMIT 


Mr. Hamlin’s position is now at that 
comfortable summit from which its 
occupiers “look down with some dis- 
dain, perhaps, upon the poor mortals 
in the lower ranks.—Chicago Record- 
Herald, 11-19-11. 


SPLENDID MUSICIANSHIP 


Of the many admirable qualities of 
Mr. Hamlin’s art that which com- 
mands most enduring respect is his 
splendid musicianship.—Chicago Trib- 
une, 4-1-11., 


DIGNITY OF CONCEPTION 


Mr. George Hamlin sang the ‘‘Am 
Stillen Herd”’ from ‘‘Die Meistersinger’”’ 
with great dignity of conception and 
beauty of tone. It was the sort or 
lyric singing that the music demands, 


but which we seldom can get in the 
opera.—Chicago Evening Post, 4-1-11. 


_ George Hamlin sang with an author- 
ity, a dramatic conception and a vol- 
ume of tone which made his coming 
venture on the operatic stage seem 
exactly the thing for him. is voice 
had the resonance and he had the air 
about him of one completely master of 
himself and his art, while his English 
diction was fine in every sense.—Chi- 
cago Evening Post, 5-28-11. 


CAPABLE OF EXACTING INTER- 
VALS 


Mr. Hamlin sanz the music of the 
Narrator yesterday. Here in America 
there is none but Mr. Hamlin who 
can so sing it with a voice that en- 
dures for two hours the relentless tax 
upon its upper ranges, that is capable 
of the exacting intervals, that can keep 
the diction clear and that can give 
the narrative simple and sincere emo- 
oo. Evening Transcript, 4- 


EXCELLENT IN THANKLESS RE- 
CITATIVE 


One may speak of George Hamlin 
first and give to him the greatest 
credit. It takes more than a singer to 
give the part of the Evangelist, it re- 
ouires a good musician and we cannot 
recall any of those who have sung this 
part in Boston in the past who did as 
well as Mr. Hamlin in the trying and 
thankless’ recitatives.—Boston Daily 
Advertiser, 4-15-11. 


FINE MUSICIANSHIP 


When beauty of voice is combined 
with fine musicianship in a singer, the 
result is enviable; such a singer, is Mr. 
Hamlin.—Boston Advertiser, 1-26-12. 


MARKED INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Hamlin, as is his wont, sang 
with marked intelligence. Few tenors 
now before the public have accom- 
plished so much with natural material 
that at the beginning was unpromis- 
ing.—Boston Herald, 1-26-12. 


ELOQUENTLY SUNG. 


The second part began with three 
songs by Strauss—superb songs, mag- 
nificently orchestrated and most elo- 
quently sung by Mr. Hamlin.—New 
York Tribune, 3-8-11. 


DRAMATIC ABILITY 


Opera is a field in which Mr. Hamlin 
with his dramatic ability and inter- 
pretative power should attain eminent 
success.—Buffalo Times, 2-9-12. 


BEAUTIFUL SINGING 


Hamlin stands among the very few 
Americans who have stepped from a 
recognized high plane of beautiful song 
singing into the field of opera and won 
— in both.—Buffalo Express, 2-9- 


REGARD FOR MELODY 


Few concert singers bring to their 
efforts an intellectual as well as 
musical grasp, as does Mr. Hamlin. 
The union of regard for both melody 
and text enhances the beauty of his 
interpretation.—Buffalo Courier, 2-9-12. 


VELVETY VOICE 


Mr. Hamlin’s vocal gifts and attain- 
ments are well known and fully ap- 
preciated. Perhaps never has the ex- 
quisite and velvety character of the 
voice been more apparent than last 
evening.—Buffalo Express, 1-11-11. 


EXCELLED 


George Hamlin, the superb American 
tenor, excelled any work he ever be- 
fore has done here.—Minneapolis Trib- 
une, 11-4-11, 


A POSITION OF PROMINENCE 


It is not by reason of his voice that 
Mr. Hamlin occupies a position of 
prominence. It is in his interpretative 
ability and the manner in which he 
uses his voice which made his work 
» an ee Sentinel, 


MUSICIANLY FINISH 


George Hamlin sang with that thor- 
oughly musicianly finish which his ap- 
pearances have taught Torontonians to 
expect of him.—Toronto Mail and Ex- 
press, 2-8-12. 


Mr. Hamlin has both the seriousness 
and the intellect for beautiful reading 
of such noble Wagnerian numbers as 
these, and, wonder of wonders, he has 
a the voice.—Louisville Courier, 5- 


With fuller tones than ever and a 
noble and enlarged breadth of reading, 
George Hamlin sang the two Meister- 
singer excerpts in a manner beyond 
criticism.—Louisville Herald, 5-1-11. 


Negotiations Now Open for Concert Appearances for Balance of the Season and for Season of 1912-13. 


Address: E. L. BRIGGS, Sec’y, 5528 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
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DEBUSSY PROGRAM 
BY MRS. RUSSELL 


Wife of Boston Opera Director 
and George Copeland at 
Little Theater 


For the first time in its young career the 
Little Theater in New York was devoted 
to musical usage last Sunday afternoon 
when a Debussy program was given there 
by Mrs. Henry Russell, soprano, and wife 
of the director of the Boston Opera House, 
and George Copeland, pianist. There was 
a small but select audience which included 
some of the most prominent musical figures 
in the city, and the two artists were re- 
ceived with considerable applause. The 
program was as follows: 





“Le promenoir des deux amants’’; “Auprés de 
cette grotte sombre,’ “Crois mon conseil, chére 
Climéne,” ‘‘Je tremble en voyant ton visage,’ Mrs. 
Russell; Prélude, “Clair de lune,” ‘‘Minstrels,”’ 
“Reflets dans l’eau,” ‘“‘Pagodes,’” Mr. Copeland; 
“Les Chansons de Bilitis’’: “La fate de Pan,’ “‘La 
Chevelure,” “Le Tombeau des Naiades,” Mrs. 
Russeli; “‘Le petit berger,’”’ ‘‘Danse de Puck,” “La 
Cathédrale engloutie,” ‘“‘Cortége,” ‘Voiles,”’ 
“Poissons d’or,’’ Mr. Copeland. 


The Little Theater, because of its small 
size, is distinctly favorable to a musical en- 
tertainment which demands a sense of in- 
timacy between artist and audience. More- 
over, everything was arranged to give the 
proper subtle atmospheric touch to the pro- 
ceedings. The lights in the auditorium 
were lowered and the stage hung with gray 
hangings, the drab effect of which was re- 
lieved only by two vases of carnations. 
Mrs. Russell carried out the somber color 
scheme by appearing in the blackest of 
black gowns. The program occupied less 
than an hour, which is about as much of 
Debussy as the average person cares to 
stand at a single dose. There was no inter- 
mission and no encores to give the slightest 
touch of conventionality to the affair. 

Mrs. Russell proved herself admirably 
gifted as an interpreter of the Debussy 
songs. Her voice has charm as such, but it 
requires far more than voice to make a 
satisfactory Debussy interpreter. This 
artist is one of the few who are able to 
grasp the spirit and reflect the etherealized 
moods of this music. In all of the songs 
she was equally successful and her French 
enunciation was perfect. Few more satis- 
fying exponents of Debussy have ever 
claimed attention here. 

Mr. Copeland is another who is in his 
element in the modern French school. His 
playing had astonishing technical finish, 
much subtle delicacy, a wide range of color 
and poetic imagination throughout. It can- 
not be said, of course, that from a purely 
musical standpoint the concert afforded the 
greatest satisfaction. The lack of variety 
made itself felt long before the end and it 
was difficult to retain a definite impression 
of any one number, so similar in character, 
color and harmony were all. a. FF. 





NEW METROPOLITAN TENOR 





Jacques Urlus, Noted Wagnerian Singer, 
to Replace Burrian 


Jacques Urlus, the leading tenor of the 
Stadt Theater in Leipsic and a noted Wag- 
nerian singer, will replace Carl Burrian at 
the Metropolitan opera next season. Mr. 
Urlus was heard in this country at the 
Boston Opera House, where he sang re- 


cently with Mme. Nordica. Although his 
répertoire contains a vast number of parts 
in Italian operas, Mr. Urlus will sing only 
roles in Wagner’s operas at the Metro- 
politan. 

Mr. Urlus was born in Hergernrath in 
1874 and when he was ten years old moved 
with his family to Tiburg, Holland, and it 
was there that he received the greater part 
of his musical education. When he was 
seventeen he sang in a church choir at 
Utrecht, where he was heard by De Groot, 
the Amsterdam manager, who offered him 
an opportunity to study in that city. Under 
De Groot’s management he made his début 
in 1894, singing in “Pagliacci,” and during 
his first season he sang many of the lead- 
ing tenor roles in the operas produced by 
the company. Then followed his engage- 
ment at the Leipsic Stadt Theater, where 
he has sung for many years. 





COMPARES GERMAN AND 
AMERICAN AUDIENCES 


Teutons Understand Music While We 
Love It, Declares Mrs. Bloom- 
field Zeisler, in Berlin 


Bertin, March 12.—Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler, the American pianist, made an in- 
teresting comparison of German and Amer- 
ican audiences in a conversation a few 


days ago while talking of her experiences 
on her German tour. 

“The difference between audiences in 
Germany and the United States,” declared 
Mrs. Zeisler, “is that the former under- 
stand music and the latter love it.” 

This is the way in which the pianist ex- 
plains the coldness of the average Ger- 
man audience in comparison with the 
warmth of the audiences in the United 
States. Music is a part of a German’s ed- 
ucation and he studies it as a science. 

The fact that Americans are offered the 
very best in music and that they wfll not 
tolerate anything less is given by Mrs. 
Zeisler as one cause of the good taste of 
American audiences. She deplores, how- 
ever, the idea that American artists cannot 
gain the first rank unless they have the ap- 
proval of Europe. 

Mrs. Zeisler will sail for the United 
States on the Amerika on March 28. 








SPALDING IN ST. LOUIS 





Young Violinist Soloist at Zach Or- 
chestra’s Final Concert 


St. Louts, March 23.—The symphony 
pairs came to a glorious close last week 
with Albert Spalding, the young American 
violinist, as soloist. He selected the Men- 
delssohn Concerto in E Minor and played 
it with sincerity and artistic taste. He en- 
cored with a dance by Sarasate, which was 
light and effective. 

Mr. Zach chose as his principal number 
the Tschaikowsky Symphony No. 4 in F 
Minor. The Scherzo was especially well 
liked with its sharp pizzicato passages. 
The second part of the program was de- 
voted entirely to Wagnerian compositions, 
comprising the Overture to “Flying Dutch-. 
man,” the “Good Friday Spell” from “Par- 
sifal” and the Overture to “Tannhauser,” 
all of which evoked the highest kind of 
enthusiasm. H. W. C. 





Mahler Philanthropic Foundation Es- 


tablished 


BerL1n, March 16.—The admirers of the 
late Gustav Mahler have established a 
philanthropic foundation in honor of the 
Austrian conductor and composer. The 


fund is intended to aid needy musicians. 
The sum of $12,000 has been raised, and it 
is hoped that the total will be increased by 
contributions from America. The commit- 
tee which is raising the fund comprises 
Herr Mahler’s widow, Richard Strauss, 
Ferruccio Busoni and Dr. Bruno Walter, 
conductor of the Imperial Opera at Vienna. 








SIX RECITALS IN NEW 
YORK SEASON IS MISS 
CHEATHAM’S RECORD 














—Photo by Arnold Genthe 
A New Portrait of Kitty Cheatham 


Kitty Cheatham will have had the an- 
usual distinction of giving six public re- 
citals in New York alone between Christ- 
mas and Easter. Three of these recitals 
have been her own annual Christmas and 
Easter matinées, which have become in- 
stitutions, at the Lyceum Theater. The 
other three she was especially engaged to 
give by different organizations, with the ex- 
ception of her recent remarkably success- 
ful appearance at Carnegie Hall with the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra. Miss Cheat- 
ham has had no assistance at these re- 
citals except the valuable co-operation of 
her gifted accompanist. Flora MacDonald. 
In addition to her Metropolitan appear- 
ances Miss Cheatham has traveled over 
15,000 miles, giving sometimes as many as 
five recitals a week in as many different 
cities. Her Easter matinée, at the Lyceum 
Theater on Easter Monday, April 8, will be 
her last public appearance in New York 
before she leaves for her annual recitals in 
London and Paris. Miss Cheatham is un- 
able to sail before the middle of May owing 
to the great demand for her recitals in this 
country after Easter. 


Tetrazzini Unveils Tablet in Her Honor 


SAN Francisco, March 24.—A _ bronze 
tablet set in Lota’s fountain in honor of 
Mme. Tetrazzini, as a memorial for her 
Christmas day street concert in this city, 
was unveiled by the famous soprano to-day 
in the presence of 40,000 persons. A short 
program of music was given, followed by a 
brief address by Mayor Rolph, after which 
Mme. Tetrazzini pulled the cord unveiling 
the tablet. Three hundred children sang 
“The Star Spangled Banner” while the 
singer was given a great ovation. 


RUSSELL RE-ENGAGES 
IMPORTANT ARTISTS 


Boston Opera Director’s Campaign 
for Next Season Already 
Begun 


Boston, March 25.—Director Henry Rus- 
sell, of the Boston Opera Company, will 
sail for Europe April 4 on the Adriatic 
and after spending about a week in Lon- 
don will go immediately to Milan and 
Vienna, after which he will be in Paris for 
a month or six weeks. He expects to visit 
Russia during the Spring or Summer and 
will also spend some time in Berlin. 

Mr. Russell has re-engaged a number of 
the prominent artists, who have been suc- 
cessful in their appearances during the sea- 
son just closing, and has also engaged other 
artists, including John McCormack, the 
tenor, and Mme. Tetrazzini, both of whom 


will be in Boston next season for ten or 
more performances. Mme. Schumann- 
Heink will be heard also and‘it is known 
that Mr. Russell has re-engaged Marcoux, 
who made such a tremendous impression 
when he was here for a very short period 
a month or so ago. Mary Garden and 
Emma Calvé are also on his books. Mr. 
Russell plans to meet a number of prom- 
inent artists, who are very anxious to come 
to America to sing at the Boston Opera 
House, and he will close important con- 
tracts during his stay in Europe this 
Spring and Summer. 

There will be eighteen weeks of opera in 
Boston next season, and it is apparent that 
the opera house will have the strongest 
kind of financial backing, judging from the 
manner in which the subscriptions to the 
guaranty fund continue to come in. 

The drawing of seats by the stockholders 
in the company took place last Thursday 
and the advance subscription for seats for 
the coming three years, also for next sea- 
son only, were much in advance of pre- 
vious subscriptions. The boxes have 4l- 
ready been entirely subscribed for, for a 
period of three years, at largely increased 
prices. All of this points toward the finan- 
cial success of the opera house, and it also 
bespeaks the confidence of the general pub- 
lic, as represented by the subscribers, in 
Mr. Russell and his ability to produce the 
most artistic results in Boston’s beautiful 
and admirably appointed opera house. 

i ie Be 








Kansas Plow-Boys Hear Bauer 


Emporia, KANn., March 20.—Emporia 
finds herself again on the musical map, 
starred and double starred by the appear- 
ance of Harold Bauer in a recital at the 
State Normal. It would be interesting to 
know the psychological effect of the pro- 
gram upon the plow-boys and farm girls 
of Kansas; for it was composed of Men- 
delssohn’s E Minor Prelude and Fugue, 
Seethoven’s Sonata “Appassionata,” Schu- 
mann’s “Kindescenen,” Chopin’s E Major 
Nocturne and C Sharp Minor Scherzo, a 
Melody from Gluck-Sgambati and Liszt’s 
“Legend of St. Francis Walking Over the 
Waves.” Quite frankly it went over their 
heads, though at times they seemed awed 
into perfect silence by the emotional tone 
pictures and by the perfect poise of the 
player. A perfect program, perfectly played 
amid imperfect conditions—would that we 
had some one to teach us how to listen! 


J. S. W. 
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Her voice has exceptional 
purity and quality, phrasing 
and intonation admirable. 
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WALTER S. YOUNG 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
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FROM “MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 





On True Success in Life and Art 


To the Editor of Musica, AMERICA: 

The articles you have published on “Per- 
sonality and Religion” as bases for success 
in art have been so interesting and true, as 
far as they go, and so sincerely working 
for art, but so fundamentally lacking in 
power to convince, that I hope you will 
publish this added word concerning this 
subject, which is the foundation of life and 
art, both alike. 

The writer does not seem to know that 
the whole difficulty, in winning true success 
in life and art—the difficulty in acquiring 
personality that is real and sound and re- 
ligion that can give power for life, includ- 
ing all creative work—is due to moral sick- 
ness, that results in sickness of things cre- 
ated. If any kind of creativity is sick that 
is what the matter is. 

It is owing to the sad, sad tendency to 
self-deception. It is loving self better than 
the truth. The tendency has made 
women slaves and men slave-holders so 
much and perverted life and art. And this 
will not be wiped out till the whole world 
recognizes the fundamental equality and 
divinity of man and woman and the fact 
that our bodies are the temples of our 
souls and in our flesh we shall see God. It 
is this immorality that leads to the sugary 
husks that are handed us. Thank God, the 
people know, even when they do not know 
that they know, and will not accept. The 
sickening, soulless or super-tone music, 
painting or whatever surface-wise super- 
structure it may be, will soon die of its 
own shallow rooting, however fertile the 
ground of its production may have been. 
Once we are creative workers, who are 
men and women, because we follow the 
truth, loving it above all else, we will ac- 
quire being that is capable of true love and 
so of understanding and wisdom and power 
of life, overflowing in art. 

Then, at last, mankind will be able to 
work in harmony for the common good, 
knowing that, as Lincoln said, “One man 
with God is a majority” and, further, tliat 
man and woman “one” consciously One 
with God, are an overwhelming majority. 

Between the year 1 and about 32, nearly 
nineteen hundred and twelve years ago, 
that One because of whom Christianity is, 
said: “Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.’ As we men 
and women love the truth and work for it 
we will be able to forget ourselves for the 
common good and spontaneously gain love 
that is understanding and personality and 
religion, and must inevitably overflow in 
great art. 

In the last article, “Mzecenases in Amer- 
ican Music,” Mr. Farwell says: 

“What America needs in her art, partic- 


ularly in her music, is the man who is as 
unswerving an idealist as any of the great 
symphony makers of the past, but who at 
the same time is going to find the people’s 
shape for the expression of that ideal.” 

Mr. Farwell is involved in superficial con- 
sideration of form. 

What America needs for her art—merely 
one branch of her creativity—particularly 
for her music, perhaps, is sound, healthy 
human beings; men and women to do the 
work. Such humans will have heart, brain 
and sinew for foundation for real ideals, 
and the ideals and the form of their ex- 
pression will follow and we will have 
healthy life-giving art for everybody. 

Mr. Farwell is up on a perilous height, 
where he gets a fine broad view, but he 
can’t see the depths, because his sub-struct- 
ure is in the way. Let him fall down to 
earth, or climb down, so he can begin build- 
ing from the bottom up, instead of trying 
to work from the top down, like a veritable 
spiritual Pharisee, and then all his knowl- 
edge will be useful indeed. Sincerely yours, 

BLANcA WILL. 

Rochester, N. Y., March 22, 1912. 





Not a First Performance 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

In the notices of the Brahms Festival to 
be given by the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, the statement that Brahms’s 
“Cradle Song of the Virgin,’ with viola 
obbligato, will be sung “for the first time 
in the city” by Mme. Matzenauer requires 
correction. About twelve years ago, at 
Sherry’s, at a concert given by the Kneisel 
Quartet and Arthur Whiting, Mrs. Bailey, 
then Gertrude May Stein, sang this composi- 
tion, with obbligato by Svecenski and Mr. 
Whiting at the piano. That same year 
Mme. Schumann-Heink sang it at a Phil- 
harmonic concert, with Emil Paur as pian- 
ist and Nahan Franko playing the viola. 
Each Christmas Day since then Mrs. Bailey 
has sung it at the Collegiate Church of St. 
Nicholas, usually with Horatio Parker at 
the organ and F. Lorenz Smith with the 
viola. Sincerely yours, 

JANE B. TEAL. 

New York, March 18, 1912. 





Not a Prize Opera Contestant 


To the Editor of Musicat America: 

As I have had to meet with the suspicion 
of being a participant in the late opera con- 
test, I wish to declare that I was not one 
of the competitors. I am an opponent of 
prize contests and believe that one can be 
the composer of an acceptable opera with- 
out taking an interest in any contest. 
Sincerely yours. MaAurIce ARNOLD. 

New York, March 18, 1912. 





OBERHOFFER IN CHICAGO 





Minneapolis Orchestra Plays César 


Franck Symphony Finely 


Cuicaco, March 25.—The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, en route homeward 
from its triumphal tour of the East, lin- 
gered a night at Orchestra Hall to renew 
and improve the impression of its first per- 
formance when it devoted its chief atten- 
tion to Brahms’s C Minor Symphony. The 
leading feature of the program at its sec- 
ond coming was the César Franck Sym- 
phony, which showed Director Oberhoffer 
es a graceful and magnetic conductor in a 
new light, eminently capacitated for the 
exposition of advanced ideas like those of 
the great modernist. 

The opening theme was given with dig- 
nity and decision and there was a sense of 
enthusiasm that was inspiring. The per- 
formance of the Allegretto had a fineness 
of finish that was particularly pleasing, 
while the last movement was given with 
appropriate spirit. There were more cer- 
tainty of attack, roundness of tone, finer 
balance and stronger contrast than were 
manifest in the Brahms reading. The 
Franck symphony all in all was well done 
and highly approved by a large audience. 

The opening number was Berlioz’s “Car- 
neval Romain,” spirited in tempi, decided 
in its dynamics and an excellent intro- 
duction to an interesting concert. A brief 
Serenade by Mozart was carefully done. 
Strauss’s tone poem, “Death and Trans- 
figuration,” was the final feature. 

The soloist of the night was Luella 
Chilson Ohrman, a brilliant coloratura so- 
prano, who sang the beautiful aria, “Depuis 


le Jour” from Charpentier’s “Louise” with 
brilliant effect, the beauty of her upper 
tones having ample display. The audience 


approved it with great enthusiasm. She 
returned to the stage and gave “Caro 
Nome.” . oe ae 





Von Warlich in Chicago 


Cuicaco, March 22,—Reinald Von War- 
lich, the German baritone, appeared for the 
first time at the Musical Hall last evening 
in a program of German lieder and folk 
songs. He added also some Scotch ballads 
to the songs by Hermann, Hugo Wolf and 
Liszt. He is a singer of fine address and 
evidently does not belong to the class that 
resorts to extremes in dramatic emphasis. 
He seems to have the Scotch burr so well 
in his dialect that it would have been more 
interesting to have him sing “Edward” in 
the vernacular than in German. Both in 
the matter of song and declamation Von 
Warlich showed skill and was warmly ap- 
proved by his audience. c. B. 





Giacomo sGinsburg’s Appearances 


Giacomo Ginsburg, baritone, appeared 
with much success recently as soloist at a 
musicale given by “Lycée des Femmes de 
France,” in the large ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. He has been en- 
gaged as soloist with the Toledo Manner- 
chor for April 11, when he will sing “Sie- 
ger, z by Hugo Kaun; Ballo in Maschera,” by 
Verdi; an Aria from “Dinorah,” by Meyer- 
beer, and the Prologue from “Pagliacci.” 





Estelle Wentworth has been attracting 
favorable attention in Dessau, Germany. 
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WASHINGTON HAS A FEAST OF MUSIC 





Local Singer’s Recital Followed by 
Clement and Two Famous 
Orchestras 


WasHincton, D. C., March 22—Clara 
Drew, the local dramatic contralto, made 
her first public appearance on March 21 
since her return from Berlin. The event, 
which was in the nature of a welcoming 
to the artist, also provided an opportunity 
to note her improvement made under the 
coaching of Furguson. Her program was 
unusual in its combination of old and 
modern songs, most of which were in Ger- 
man, and embracing compositions rarely 
heard from a variety of composers. The 
Norwegian folk song, “Lefver han an,” 
Reimann, especially won favor, while “La 
Mort de Jeanne d’Arc,” Bemberg, and 
“Punchinello,” Molloy, brought out the 
dramatic quality of her work. Two songs 
by Oscar Sonneck, chief of the Music Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress, were 
heartily received, especially as the composer 


presided at the piano. Clara Ascherfeld 
made a sympathetic accompanist. Miss 
Diew will be leaving Washington shortly 
for a tour through the South with Victor 
Herbert’s Orchestra under the manage- 
ment of the Radcliffe Musical Bureau. 

Through the presentation of Mrs. 
Hawkesworth, of New York, and Mrs. 
Groner, prominent in social circles here, 
Edmond Clément, the French tenor of the 
Metropolitan, was heard in a song recital 
on March 21. Most of his compositions 
were of the modern French school, but the 
greatest applause came after the delivery of 
fifteenth and seventeenth century selec- 
tions. The recital had the beauty of being 
of one hour’s duration, which caused the 
audience to demand more, and the artist 
was generous enough to give three addi- 
tional songs. Arthur Rosenstein, who pre- 
sided at the piano, was at all times in touch 
with the artist’s interpretations. 

The last concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, which was also the farewell ap- 
pearance of Max Fiedler, was attended by 
a capacity house. Prolonged applause fol- 
lowed the entrance of Mr. Fiedler and was 
also given before and after each number. 
The program, being all-Wagner, was also 
an attraction, while the soloist, Louise 
Homer, shared honors with the director in 
the rendition of her two solos, scene, “Just 
God!” and aria, “My Life Fades in Its 
Blossom,” from Rienzi, and Waltraute’s 
Narrative from the “G6tterdammerung.” 
The concert formed a fitting ending of the 
season given under the local management 
of Mrs. Wilson-Greene. 

Few orchestral organizations have been 
given a warmer reception on their initial 
appearance in Washington than that ac- 
corded the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra on March 17 under the local manage- 
ment of T. Arthur Smith. Few conductors 
have come to this city more thoroughly 
equipped in their art than Emil Oberhoffer. 
The choice of the program showed the wis- 
dom of the director, for while it was classi- 
-al, it was not heavy, and appealed to the 


“is always popular, 








Clara Drew, Contralto, of Washington 


lover of music irrespective of his technical 
education in this art. The symphony was 
the Tschaikowsky Fifth in E Minor, which 
after which followed 
“Ava Maria” from “The Cross of Fire,” 

Bruch, sung by Lucille Stevenson; the 
MacDowell Suite for Orchestra, Op 42; 
violin solo, “Gypsy Airs,” Sarasate, played 
by the concertmaster of the orchestra, 
Richard Czerwonky, and concluding with 
“Irish Rhapsody,” Stanford, in harmony 
with the day. Both the singer and the vio- 
linist were heartily received and each re- 
sponded to an encore. W. H. 


‘““MEISTERSINGER”’ IN MADRID 





Close of Royal Opera Season—American 
Girl in the Company 


Maprip, Spain, March 6.—The season at 
the Royal Opera closed last evening with 
another stirring performance of “Maestri 
Cantori,” which was sung for the first time, 
February 27, and which gained such suc- 
cess that it was repeated three or four 
times before the closing performance. 
Among the artists in the cast was Beatrice 
Wheeler, an American girl, who has been 
singing at this opera house for the last two 
seasons. She was called before the curtain 
six or seven times with the other artists 
after each act. 

Miss Wheeler has a fine mezzo-contralto 
voice, and has been a great favorite at the 
opera house this season. She has sung in 
many op-ras including “Gotterdammerung,”’ 
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“Faust,” L’Oro de Reno, “Siegfried,” 
“Aida” “Resurrection,” “Cavalleria,” “Ri- 
goletto,” “Maestri Cantori,” and others. 
She leaves to-day for Italy by way of Gi- 
braltar, and after spending a few days in 
Genoa will got to Milan, Florence and Rome 
and then to Naples. She will sail for 
America early in May. D. R. 





EVENING.OF ’CELLO MUSIC 





. Every .Group’ on *Miss Gurowitsch’s Pro- 


ram Calls Forth Encore 


Sara Gurowitsch, the young ’cellist, who 
made her début ‘season before last with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, ap- 
peared in recital at @arnegie Lyceum, New 


« York, ,on - March Ag/with Charles Gilbert 


Spross as an: 1¢ accompanist. With 
his assistance % iss Gurowitsch presented 
an evening of music with sutticient variety 
in her program to draw forth a demand 
for an encore after each group. 

The much-played Variations Sympho- 
niques of Boellman opened the program in 
a brilliant manner and. this number was 
followed by the Saint-Saéns Concerto in 
A Minor, which gave the ’cellist further 
opportunity to display her virtuosity, 
Bruch’s “Kol* Nidrei” was given a musi-+ 
cianly interpretation, with the piano part 
expressively played by Mr. Spross. 

In the favorite Chopin Nocturne, op. 9, 
No. 2, the young artist scored emphatically 
with the vibrant quality of her sustained 
tone. A contrasting number in ‘the same 
group was Sinding’s sprightly “Ritornel,” 
which was played with graceful ease. Pop- 
per’s Hungarian Rhapsodie, written with a 
keen understanding of the possibilities of 
the ’cello, was presented with all the nec- 
essary technical finish. The audience, 
which was enthusiastic throughout, recalled 
Miss Gurowitsch several times at the close 
of the program, but she refrained from 
adding to her list of eficores. 





TO SING ‘‘ MINNIE” ABROAD 





Carolina White Ends Successful Season 
Here and Sails for Italy 


_ One of the box parties at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House when “The Jewels of 
the Madonna” was given was made up of 
Mr. and Mrs. Weldon Hunt, Mrs. Ralph 
Whitney and Katherine Dana of Boston. 
Carolina White, who sang for the second 
time this season at the Metropolitan in that 
opera, is a pupil of Mr. Hunt, who was her 
only American teacher. 

This was the thirteenth time that Miss 
White had sung the part since she created 
it in Chicago last Fall. After the opera 
Miss White gave a dinner party at the 
Hotel Knickerbocker, the guests being, in 
addition to Mr. Hunt’s box party, Mary 
Garden, Caruso, Scotti, Sammarco and 
Bassi. 

Miss White sailed Saturday on the 
George ‘ashington and will sing the part 
of Minnie in “The Girl of the Golden 
West” at the first performance of this 
work in Florence, Italy, on April 4. Later 
in the season she will sing at La Scala and 
will then, in company with Tetrazzini, sing 
at the Verdi jubilee at Parma.  D. S.L 





Berkeley Society Sings Verdi’s Requiem 


Cat., March 11.—Under Paul 
Steindorff’s excellent leadership, Verdi’s 
“Requiem,” as given by the Berkéley Orato- 
rio Society, was one of the most successful 
and artistic performances ever given by a 
choral society in this community. The 
soloists sang admirably. They were Mrs. 
Orrin Kip McMurray, soprano; Mrs. Lena 
Carroll Nicholson, mezzo-soprano; Robert 
Battison, tenor, and Frank Figone, bass. 
Mr. Steindorff has been active in musical 
life of San Francisco and vicinity for more 
than twenty-five years. He is Choragus 
of the University of California and is also 
director of the San Francisco Choral So- 
ciety. R. S. 


JERKELEY, 


GRAND OPERA DISCUSSED 
IN ITS MANY PHASES 


Theater Club of New York Reflects 
Strong Interest of Public in This 
Branch of Musical Art 


“Grand Opera” was the subject for dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the New York 
Theater Club at the Hotel Astor on 
March 19. The intense interest of the 
public in this form of music was evidenced 
in the fact that an adjoining room had to 
be thrown open for the accommodation of 
the crowds wishing to hear the interesting 
program conducted by Mme. Evans Von 
Klenner. 

Italian, German and French opera were 
discussed respectively by G. Mantellini, 


Carl Fiqué and Edward Warnery, tenor 
of the Chicago Opera Company. Mr. 
Warnery’s remarks were in French, and 
it was a pleasure to listen to his perfect 
enunciation. 

Paul R. Freisinger spoke entertainingly 
n “Costuming in Opera,” explaining the 
troubles of the costumer when the artists’ 
ideas about their costumes did not coincide 
with the general scheme of the producer. 
Mr. Freisinger told about Bonci’s opening 
at the Manhattan Opera House in “Puri- 
tani,” when they were compelled to bor- 
row two chorus costumes for the eminent 
tenor because his attire did not harmonize 
with the rest of the production. 

In speaking of “Grand Opera in Eno 
lish,” David Bispham told of his early ex- 
periences at Covent Garden, London, and 
at the Metropolitan, when the Wagner 
music dramas were sung in Italian. 

In regard to the English enunciation of 
American singers Mr. Bispham declared: 
“We study foreign languages, but we pick 
up our own, leaving many of the fragments 
strewn around.” 

Mr. Bispham illustrated the adaptability 
of English as a singing language with his 
crystal clear enunciation of such varying 
tvpes of song as the “Evening Star,” 
“When I Was a Page,” from “Falstaff,” 
and “The Song of the Flint,” from “The 
Cave Man.” 

Ernest T. Carter spoke hopefully about 
the plan for the production of Opéra- 
Comicue at the Century Theater, reciting 
the mutual benefit to be derived by the 
higher and lower forms of opera from 
this project. 

In connection with the various addresses 
Florence Mulford, the contralto, pleased 
the audience with her singing of “O don 
Fatale,” from “Don Carlos,” and an aria 
from “Les Huguenots,” Katherine Noack- 
Fiqé was well received in Senta’s Ballad 
from “The Flying Dutchman” and “Isolde’s 
Liebestod.” Dora de Phillippe gave an 
Queen of Sheba” and Andrea Sarto of- 
effective rendition of an aria from “The 
fered the Prologue to “Pagliacci.” 
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Gluck’s “Orfeo” was recently given in 
St. Petersburg with the name part sung by 
the tenor Sobinoff. 





Hans Huber’s new opera “Simplicius” re- 
cently had its premiére in Basel. 
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Katharine Goodson 


SOME COMMENTS OF THE PRESS: 





With the New York Philharmonic 
February 18 


The Sun, Monday, February 19, 1912—Miss Goodson played 
with much brilliancy and energy. There was. the pronounced 
rhythm Russian music so often demands, and the Andantino was 
given with great delicacy and charm. Technically, the pianist was 
equal to the requirements of the composition, and she deserved 
the many recalls she received from the audience. 


New York Herald, Monday, February 19, 1912—Miss Katha- 
rine Goodson performed a man’s task in playing Tschaikowsky’s 
First Pianoforte Concerto in B flat minor, opus 23. She gave it 
with ample vigor and played the dashing rondo finale with 
Slavic force and verve. It was a performance of temperament 
and virtuosity, and Miss Goodson had many recalls. 


With The Kneisel Quartet 
January 16 


New York Times, January 17, 1912—The assisting pianist 
was Miss Katharine Goodson, who made her first appearance in 
New York for several seasons. This English pianist must be 
accounted one of the best of the ensemble players that Mr. Knei- 
sel has associated with his quartet in works with the piano; her 
work was admirable in the balance which she maintained between 
her instrument and the strings, and in its sympathy with the 
spirit of the music. 


The New York Evening Post, January 17, 1912—It is gen- 
erally believed that a great pianist makes a poor ensemble player. 
Miss Goodson is a brilliant exception, for she played with ex- 
quisite taste and rare feeling for balance. Her tone was of lovely 
quality and she infused as much temperamental warmth into this 
anaemic music as was possible. The audience greeted her rous- 


ingly. 





Recital at Carnegie Halil, New York 
on January 30 


The New York Times, January 31—She played with a capti- 
vating grace and was obliged to repeat. 


The New York Evening Post, January 31—Temperamentally, 
Mme. Goodson is in absolute sympathy with our greatest com- 
poser, and she not only conquered all the technical difficulties of 
the sonata in a masterly way, but she went much deeper and 
found the very soul of his music, a capture which can be effected 
only by a true artist and which is so difficult that many otherwise 
excellent performers have failed to accomplish it. 


Recital at Witherspoon Hall 
Philadelphia, Pa.,; on February 20 


The Philadelphia Inquirer, Wednesday Morning, February 
21, 1912—The range and quality of Miss Goodson’s technical, 
emotional and intellectual equipment were impressively and con 
vincingly exhibited by her always intelligent and appreciative in- 
terpretation of this widely contrasted and comprehensive list. 
Her execution is brilliant, her sentiment sincere, and she elicits 
from the instrument a tone of notable evenness and beauty. She 
phrases with skill and taste and communicates a fine sense of the 
inner meaning of the music rendered. 


The Philadelphia Press, Wednesday, February 21, 1912— 
Miss Katharine Goodson, pianist, gave a recital at Witherspoon 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Her program was varied and so ar- 
ranged as to display her power over her instrument, whether in 
the depth of interpretation of the big works of Mozart and 
Schumann, or in the more delicate yet exacting execution required 
in a number of the small classics, which included numbers by 
Chopin, Liszt, Debussy and Hinton. 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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“ CHILDHOOD IN SONG AND STORY” 


Boston Impersonator Makes Debut 
with Happiest of 
Results 


OSTON, March 18—“Childhood in 
Song and Story” is the title under 
which the charming singer, Victoria Sor- 
doni Gilbert, made a successful début last 
Saturday morning. Her program was 
for the benefit of the Hillside School and 
was given at the beautiful home of Mrs. 
William Emerson Barrett, Fenway Gate. 
Never was there happier alliance of métier 
and personality than in the case of Mrs. 
Gilbert, who is petite and piquant and ap- 
pealing—indeed, almost all the winning 
things that children are—even in her nat- 
ural grown-up character. Dressed succes- 
sively in five of the most alluring child 
costumes (at arm’s length one would never 
have known that she wasn’t a real’ “little 
girl’) she expressed all the psychoses of 
childhood ; its fancies, aversions and rhap- 
sodies, in an engaging way that made one 
want to cry sometimes when one was sup- 
posed to laugh, and that produced the in- 
variable impression of freshness and deli- 
cacy. ; 

Her program was an ingenious bit of 
composition. None of the names of the 
songs was mentioned. It was announced 
as “A Sing-u-lar-Al-pha-bet for Little 
Folks.” A, B, C, D, dealt with the little girl 
at home: E, F, G, H, with some animal 
friends: I, J, a visit to the country, and 
so on. The list was arranged in four 
groups, after each one of which the “little 
girl” ran playfully away to give place to 
Master Irvins Clements Robertson, a lad 
who played the violin musically, brilliantly 
and with genuine poetic feeling. — 

As Victoria Sordoni, Mrs. Gilbert was 
graduated from the New England Conser- 
vatory last June, a pupil of Armand For- 
tin. She had been very thoroughly trained 
as well, in the dramatic department of that 
institution, under Clayton D. Gilbert, so 
that she is equally at home on the stage in 
singing or speaking lines. One of the 
things indeed that characterized her pro- 














Victoria Sordoni 


Gilbert, 
Who Sings and Acts the Songs and 
Stories of Childhood 


of Boston, 


gram of the other day was the skilful way 
in which she wove it into a continued story 
by little original monologues between songs. 
As Miss Sordoni she received the tempting 
offer to head the “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm” company as leading woman last 
Summer, but this she renounced to marry 
Mr. Royce Gilbert, of the Boston Institute 
of Technology, a brother of the head of 
the Conservatory’s Dramatic School. 

This performance was consequently Mrs. 
Gilbert’s first professional appearance, but 
the originality of her ideas and the grace 
with which she executes them are certain 
to bring her distinction. 

Mrs. Minnie Stratton-Watson made an 
art of her accompanying which is worth 
mentioning for the unfortunate rarity of 
such an achievement and for the extreme 
satisfaction it gives both to singer and 
public. LoursE LLEWELLYN. 





SAMMARCO IN WASHINGTON 





President in Audience That Heard 


Baritone and Other Artists 


WasHINnGTON, D. C.; March 16.—Mario 
Sammarco, the noted baritone; Alma Gluck, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Ada Sassoli, the harpist, were the artists in 
a musicale given at the home of Mrs. John 
R. MacLean here on March 14. President 
Taft was among the many distinguished 
guests. Signor Sammarco sang with his 
usual brilliant success and in addition to 
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his regular programmed numbers was com- 
pelled to add, in answer to vociferous ap- 
plause, Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers” and 
two songs by Tosti. Mme. Gluck and Miss 
Sassoli were also heard to pleasing advan- 
tage. 

The program opened with a duet from 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” sung by Signor 
Sammarco and Mme. Gluck and the famous 
baritone then sang the Prologue from 
“Pagliacci.” Three selections by Rameau, 
Rubinstein and Hasselmans for the harp 
were charmingly played by Miss Sassoli 
and Mme. Gluck delishted with Homer’s 
“Mammy’s Song,” Thayer’s “My Laddie” 
and Horatio Parker’s “The Lark Now 
Leaves Her Watery Nest,” and an aria 
from Charpentier’s “Louise.” Three other 
numbers were played by Miss Sassoli and 
Signor Sammarco, with Mme. Gluck, ac- 
companied by Miss Sassoli, sang the duet 
“Crucifix,” Fauré, winning great applause. 





Dallas Symphony Concert 


DALLAS, TEX., March 12.—The Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Carl Venth, reached a high standard of 


excellence in its concert on March 8. Not- 
ably pleasing was the performance of 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony. An- 
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other feature of great interest was the sym- 
phonic poem of Liszt. “Les Préludes,” in 
which the limited instrumental resources 
at Mr. Venth’s command were reinforced 
by two pianos effectively played by Madie 
Watkin Ingram and Harriet Bacon Mac- 
Donald. These two pianists also offered 
Rihm’s arrangement of Weber’s “Invitation 
to the Dance,” which was so heartily ap- 
nlauded that thev played Tschaikowsky’s 
“Sleeping Beauty” as an encore. The other 
orchestral numbers were the Overture, 
“William Tell,” and Wagner's ‘“Kaiser- 
marsch.” 


PAULO GRUPPE SEATTLE 
ORCHESTRA’S SOLOIST 


’Cellist and Mr. Spargur’s Men in In- 
spiring Concert — Schumann- 
Heink Recital 


SEATTLE, March 13.—The Seattle Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, John M. Spargur con- 
ductor, gave its fourth regular concert of 
the season last night, presenting a program 
of brilliant numbers with Paulo Gruppe, 
’cellist, as soloist. Litolff’s Overture, 
“Robespierre” opened the program in a 
stirring manner and was nicely contrasted 
with Guiraud’s “Dance Persiane,’ which 
followed it. The Dvorak Symphony “From 
the New World” was splendidly played. 

For his solo with orchestra Mr. Gruppe 
chose the Saint-Saéns Concerto in A Minor. 
The tone he drew from his instrument was 
rich and full and of an appealing sym- 
pathetic quality. He also played two pieces 
with piano accompaniment, Klengel’s ‘“Noc- 
turne”’ and Dvorak’s “Rondo,” that won 
ready favor. He added two encores after 
insistent applause. Wagner’s “Ride of the 
Valkyries” closed the program. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sang to a packed 
house of enthusiastic music-lovers at her 
recital on Wednesday evening of last week. 
Her magnificent voice revealed new and 
beautiful qualities with each successive 
song and her interpretations embodied emo- 
tional depth. She was recalled again and 
again and during the course of the evening 
responded with many encores. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink was accompanted in an able 
manner by Katherine Hoffman. ode A 











Charles W. Clark “Discovers” a Tenor 
of Herculean Proportions 


Cuicaco, March 25.—Charles W. Clerk, 
baritone, last week gave recitals in Duluth, 
Eau Clair, Minneapolis and Omaha. He 
is booked for Oshkosh on the 23d, Portage 
on the 25th, Rock Island on the 27th, Ash- 
tabula, on the 29th and Cleveland on the 
31st. While sojourning in Duluth he heard 
the most remarkable young tenor, he de- 
clares, it has ever been his pleasure to hear. 
He is a Swede, Sigurd Erldtman, twenty- 
three years of age, six feet two inches tall, 
proportioned accordingly, and has a glori- 
ous voice. Mr. Clark started a movement 
to finance him for a trip abroad to see if 
Jean de Reszke would not become interest- 
ed in the stalwart tenor. C. BE. N. 


ROANOKE HEARS COMIC 
OPERA OF LOCAL MAN 


Mr. Wilkins’s New Work Given Good 
Presentation by Singers of That City 
—Mme. Nordica’s Fine Recital 

RoANOKE, Va., March 18.—Two impor- 
tant musical events have taken place here 
recently. The first was the presentation 
of the comic opera, “Chief Roanoke’s 
Daughter,” by Gaston Otey Wilkins of this 
city. Mr. Wilkins wrote the book, lyrics 
and music to the opera and in addition 
staged it at the Academy of Music. The 
opera, which deals with the idealized type 
of the American Indian, is full of char- 
acteristic music and the ensemble work was 
worthy of any professional production. All 
the leading singers in Roanoke and vicinity 
took part in the production. The role of 
Chief Roanoke was created by Colin Bur- 
nett, a young man with a bass voice of 
splendid caliber. Other leads were Mrs. 
Merecer Hartmann, as Si/ver Heels; French 
Henley, as Fleetwing; Esther Colbourn as 
the Swede servant girl; Lawrence Scatch- 
ard, as Seldom Gladde, and Earnest Bald- 
win as Mike Rafferty. 

Gaston Otey Wilkins is a comparative 
newcomer to Roanoke and is a young man 
of energy and business ability. Besides 
filling the position of director of the voice 
and organ departments at Virginia College 
he composed and staged his opera and a 
few days ago presented Mme. Lillian Nor- 
dica and Myron W. Whitney here in a su- 
perb concert. An immense audience greeted 
the diva and her program was sung with 
her usual grade and charm. 


PROGRESSIVE ROSSINI CLUB 











Portland (Me.) Organization Com- 
pleting Notable Year’s Work 
PorTLAND, Me., March 20.—The Port- 


land Rossini Club has nearly completed a 
very creditable season. Beginning its 
meetings in early October they have con- 
tinued every Thursday with a large mem- 
bership of active student and associate 
members. Special programs of French, 
American, Russian and comparative music 
have been given and the centenaries of 
Liszt and Ambrose Thomas were especially 
celebrated. The anniversary of the birth 
of Rossini occurring on February 29 was 
fittingly observed by a program, both vo- 
cal and instrumental, entirely of music by 
Rossini. 

A chorus of women’s voices is a part of 
the club work, under a competent conduc- 
tor, and gives much enjoyment to the per- 
formers as well as to the listeners at the 
two concerts usually expected. The stand- 
ard of the club was never higher than at 
present. 

Officers of the club are: 
Edward M. Rand; vice-president, Mrs. 
Latham True; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Frederick A. Tompson; corresponding sec- 
retary, Marguerite Ogden; treasurer, Mary 
A. Seiders; librarian, Louise H. Armstrong. 

E. K. R. 


President, Mrs. 
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MARY PASMORE, Violin 


with constant study together.”— 


“In their ersemble playing one heard clear and delightful tone-pictures.” —Berlin Vossische 


THE PASMORE TRIO 


SUZANNE PASMORE, Plano 


“They play with that thorough understanding and complete sympathy which comes only 
W. L. Hubbard in the Chicago Tribune. 


NOW APPEARING IN OHIO, INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA AND ILLINOIS 


Address: J. H. B. FITZPATRICK, 5815 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


DOROTHY PASMORE, "Cello 
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ARTHUR van EWEYK 


Berlin W. Haberlandstr. 10 
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REJOICES IN ITS 
WOMEN'S CHORUS 


Los Angeles Takes Its Hat Off to 
Lyric Club—Bauer’s Rainy 
Visit 
Los Ancetes, March 17.—It is of little 
wonder that Arthur Foote should dedicate 
one of his late choruses to the Lyric Club, 
of Los Angeles. The wonder is that he 
didn’t write a bigger one. This club, at its 
concert, Friday night last, again evinced its 
standing as one of the best women’s 
choruses in the country. The management 
took care to vary the program with vocal 
and instrumental solos and to use choruses 

of contrasted character. 

The two larger numbers were Bemberg’s 
“Death of Joan of Arc” and Elgar’s “The 
Snow,” which the club sang with good feel- 
ing for dramatic values. It needed only 
the backing, or rather the foundation that 
an orchestra or the big organ of the Audi- 
torium—which, strangely, is allowed to re- 
main silent—could give. Several lighter 
numbers were delightfully shaded. Mr. 
Poulin is at his best with this chorus. 

Mrs. Shank sang the incidental sclos of 
the Bemberg number with splendid feeling 
and Mrs. L. J. Selby proved her ability by 
the all-round excellence of her work in 
three solos. Marcel Meyer played a 
Romance, Arthur Foote, and with his son, 
the incidental violin parts in certain chor- 
uses. He is a thorough artist. Mrs. Hen- 
nion Robinson again accompanied, and 
without notes, no light task, but one which 
she carries easily. 

One of Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, ar- 
ranged for voices by Harry Shelley, was 
sung by the chorus and proved to be one of 
those few things that can be taken from in- 
strument to voice with good effect, making 
almost a gain by so doing. 

Manager Behymer says that in five visits 
to Los Angeles in eight years Harold Bauer 
has always brought a much-needed rain. 
The most effective work the pianist did on 
this last visit was with the symphony or- 
chestra in his performance of the Bee- 
thoven “Emperor” Concerto. There spoke 
the broad-minded and erudite artist. That 
one number was worth the whole of his 
recital program, which was devoted mainly 
to piano-school concert pieces. Evidently 


Mr. Bauer was resting from the large pro- 
grams he gives in the East. The audience 





Recent Compositions of 


NicHoLas DEVORE 


‘‘A Song of Trust,”’ - Sacred Solo 


Issued in two keys 

‘“‘Father and Friend,” | : 
Also in preparation . 

‘‘Hymn to the Night, (Longfellow) 


For 3-part Women’s Chorus 


The Wm. MAXWELL Music Co. 
96 Fifth Ave., New York City 
‘A® a result of my work with Robert 
Hosea the past year I count him es 
the great masters of singing in the worl 


Anthem 


today."—FRANK CROXTON. 
ROBERT HOSE 509 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 





ACCOMPANIST FOR 
DAVID BISPHAM 


HARRY M. GILBERT 


Composer-Pianist 
Address c. 0. LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 





EMMA K. 


DENISON 


Teacher of Singing. 
Recitals of Songs for 
Children. 


74 W. 92d St., N. Y. 
Phone 9605-J River. 








LECTURE RECITALS 


American Programs 
Classic Programs 
Children’s Programs 


CHARLES C. WASHBURN 


W. L. RADCLIFFE, Star Bidg., Washington 





was large, but would have been 50 per cent. 
greater had it not been for the rain. 

Paloma Schramm gave a recital last 
week which showed that the confidence cf 
Los Angeles in its pet “wunderkind” had 
not been misplaced. Miss Schramm, now 
a full-fledged and much-traveled artist, was 
the musical pet of Los Angeles about fifteen 
years ago. After several years of concert- 
giving, she has been spending two or three 
years in Los Angeles studying and teach- 
ing. Coming before her public again in a 
big program, naturally there was room for 
comparison with more heralded names, but 
the young woman did not lose by it. Miss 
Schramm is essentially graceful in her per- 
sonality, hence her music partakes of the 
same characteristic. She is especially good 
in works in which polish and delicacy are 
more essential than size and volume, though 
she does not lack the latter essentials. 

It was a big program the Italians of the 
city gave for the Red Cross Society of 
their native land Monday night. Chiaffa- 
relli’s, Donatelli’s and Gregory’s bands, 
combined with an orchestra of forty-five 
under Mr. Lebegott, made a combination 
producing a tonal volume never before 
heard in the Auditorium. The bands played 
separately and together. The soloists were 
Miss Godsey, soprano; Mrs. Lebegott, so- 
prano, and Mr. Dupuy, tenor. Miss Godsey 
made an excellent début, displaying a light 
voice well schooled. Mrs. Lebegott was in 
the Lambardi Opera Company and is a 
singer of skill and experience. Mr. Dupuy 
was at his best. A novelty was a saxo- 
phone septet, by Massenet, led by Mr. Per- 
megiani. It was an unusual combination 
and pleasing in tone color, though the com- 
position is one that must have been written 
when Massenet nodded nearly to the slum- 
ber point. The concert was highly credit- 
able and was deserving of an audience three 
times as large-as it had. W. F. G. 





Kubelik Starts on Another. Long Tour 


Jan Kubelik, the Bohemian violinist, has 
started on one of the biggest tours ever 
undertaken by an artist in this country. It 
is more remarkable when it is remembered 
that he has just closed a tour that took 
him from one end of the country to tne 
other. Before he sails for home on May 
19 Kubelik will have played in 135 concerts. 
At present he is appearing with the New 
York Philharmonic on its two weeks’ trip 
and following that for three weeks he will 
fill postponed engagements and play in new 
cities which have asked for dates. Then 
will come six weeks with the Damrosch 
Orchestra in the South. His tour will 
close with two weeks of joint recitals with 
Alessandro Bonci in the Middle Atlantic 
States and Eastern Canada. 





John McCormack in Detroit 


Detroit, March 19.—John McCormack’s 
appearance last evening at the Armory 
drew an audience that has not been equaled 
in size at any musical event in Detroit in 
recent years. The combination of St. Pat- 
rick’s day spirit and an Irish tenor offer- 
ing a program consisting almost entirely 
of Irish songs proved a strong drawing 


card. The program began with Puccini’s 
“Che gelida manina” aria from “La Bo- 
héme,” after which all the songs were in 
English. The singer’s unsimulated brogue 
in the Trish songs seemed to catch the au- 
diencé just right, for applause was gen- 
erous and encores numerous. Mr. McCor- 
mack “was assisted by Marie*Narelle, so- 
prano, who was cordially ri ed. 
: we 68=6-F. Hi. 

Louis Persinger, the new American vio- 
linist, now touring Europe, made a pro- 
nounced success with the Cologne public at 
a recent Giirzenich Concert. 





Dagmar Rubner Plays to Washington 
Society Audience 


WasuinoctTon, D. C., March 22.—Dagma: 


Rubner, the young New York pianist, was 


heard here in recital this morning, in which 
she was assisted by her father, Cornelius 
Rubner, dean of the Columbia University 
department of music. Miss Rubner played 
brilliantly and was received enthusiasticall, 
by an audience made up of Washington’: 
society women, among whom was Mrs 
William H. Taft. A group of songs and ar 
operatic aria were sung with pleasing ef 
fect by Mrs. Idalia Ide, also of New York 








Estelle Wentworth 


Dramatic Soprano of 
The Dessau Court Opera 








Herzogliches Hoftheater—Madame Butterfly 


Anhaltisches Tage-blatt, Dessau, 
Jan. 25, 1912.—The guest was Miss Bstelle 
Wentworth, from Berlin, who sang the title role. 
Miss Wentworth comes from the American stage, 
and sang with the idea of an engagement. Her 
handling of the German text was quite remark- 
able. Her Madame Butterfly was an exception- 
ally gocd performance. She showed really re- 
markable qualities as singer and actress. She 
has a fine, well-schooled soprano voice, and shows 
extraordinary dramatic ability. 


Anhaltisches Staats-Anzeiger, Des- 
sau, Jan. 25, 1912.—In the role of Cho-Cho- 
San, Miss Bstelle Wentworth, a young American 
singer, made her first appearance in opera in 
Germany. The artist made an instantaneous 
success, and although we have been accustomed 
to hearing some eminent singers in the part, she 
made a most profound impression on her audi- 
ence. We suppose Miss Wentworth has not sung 
German before, and that is all the more remark- 


ab'e inasmuch as her diction was splendid and 
showed no sign of foreign accent. Her full fine 
s¢prano voice has a wide range, and her unusual 


vocal schooling made it possible for her to sing 
with remarkable finesse. Her conception of the 
role showed keen insight and intelligence. She 
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was most enthusiastically applauded by a de 
lighted audience. 


Herzogliches Hoitheater—Tannhauser 


Anhaltisches Tage-blatt, Dessau, 
Feb. 18, 1912.—In yesterday’s performance of 
Tannhauser, Elisabeth was sung by Miss Estelle 
Wentworth, who made her first appearance a few 
days ago as Cho-Cho-San in Madame Butterfly. 
Miss Wentworth made a most favorable impres- 
sion with her entrance aria, ‘‘Dich theure Halle.’’ 
She embodied physically and facially the idea of 
the opera—of the victory of intellectual light 
over the dark might of Rome. Her vocal equip- 
ment is remarkable, and she deserves highest 
commendation for her artistic and vocal surety. 
There was almost nothing to criticise in her per- 
formance. 

Anhaltisches Staats-Anzeiger, Des- 
sau, Feb. 18, 1912.—In yesterday’s per- 
formance Miss Estelle Wentworth made her sec- 
ond Gastspiel. She showed to wonderful advan- 
tage in the role of Elisabeth with her sympa- 
thetic, well-schooled voice and remarkable acting 
ability that was so enthusiastically applauded in 
her first appearance here in Madame Butterfly. 
The aria, ‘‘Dich theure Halle,’’ in the second 
act, and the prayer in the third act were splen 
didly sung. 
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this Scherzo, 


It holds one by 


trancingly beautiful 
fragrance at his hands. 
honor.—Dresdner Nachrichten. 


with 


that in Mr. 
ranks.—Dresden Advertiser. 


_Address: Kufsteiner Str. 
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HOWARD WELLS 


Pianist 


Dresden Triumph, Jan. 13, 1912 


Howard Wells is without doubt a pianist of surpassing artistic quali- 

His beautiful touch and the elegance of his playing with its lightness 
and variety of color qualify him absolutely as a player of Chopin and for 
the interpretation of compositions requiring the most exquisite finish like 
the effect of which depends mainly on the extraordinary 
technical difficulties being concealed by elegance of playing. 
ing at the Gewerbehaus left a strong impression and was enthusiastically 
endorsed by the audience.—Dresdner Rundschau. 

At the 10th Symphony Concert 
soloist was Howard Wells, a sympathetic artist of noteworthy qualities. 
He played the Chopin F minor Concerto and the Litolff Scherzo. 

Well’s technical equipment for the piano is remarkable in its many- 
sided capabilities of performance. 

His playing is clean and without effort and is entirely free from mor- 
bid sentimentality as well as an over-developed physical strength. 
its repose and admirable surety, 
remarkable degree of self control. 

In the Cantilene of the slow movement of the Chopin Concerto, en- 
details fairly 
The audience received the guest with decided 


Here there was an American soloist, Mr. Howard Wells, who played 
the Gewerbehaus Orchestra, 
later the Scherzo of Litolff with orchestral accompaniment. 

Mr. Wells has all the features and characteristics of the famous Les- 
chetizky school and a poetical vein all his own. 
ing tone, perfect sense of rhythm and art of investing certain passages of 
the Chopin with their delicate, melancholic and poetic character showed 
Wells the piano world 
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the F minor Concerto of Chopin and 


His refined touch, sing- 
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FROM COLORADO’S SNOW 


TO SUNNY NEW MEXICO 


Le Brun Grand Opera Company Strikes 





Many Varieties of Climate in Its 
Journeys Through the States 


HAVING a State Senator as the engi- 
neer of their passenger train was a 
distinction enjoyed recently by the members 
of the Antoinette Le Brun Grand Opera 


Company while on their way to Cripple 
Creek, Col. The second figure from the 
right in the railroad scene pictured here- 
with is State Senator Matt Lines, of Canon 


City, Col. When not absorbed in his legis- 


iative duties Mr. Lines is a locomotive en- 
oineer, and he stepped from his cab long 











The Le Brun Opera Company in Colorado—The Engineer of the Train, Shown in 
the Group, Is State Senator Matt Lines 


enough to be photographed with his oper- 
atic passengers. 

The Le Brun organization, owing to the 
compactness of its musical equipment, is 
able to introduce grand opera to many com- 
munities where the ordinary companies 
could not appear. Not long ago this com- 
pany gave one of its operatic performances 
in English with complete costume and 


scenic investiture at the State Agricultural 
College of New Mexico at Mesilla Park. 
The members of the company are shown in 
the second illustration enjoying a balmy 
February day in front of the Adobe hote! 
at that place. From left to right they are 
Fritz N. Huttmann, Harry Duncan, Mme. 
Le Brun, Dorothy Wilson and Arthur 
Deane. In addition W. H. Humiston, the 
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MELODIES 


(For Four Solo Voices, Soprano, Contralto, Tenor and Bass 


ARRANGED BY 


ARTHUR WHITING 


Price, net, $1.50 


CONTENTS 


The Shan Van Voght (Quartet) 
Clare’s dragoons (Quartet) 
Eileen’s farewell (Soprano) 


The Snowy - breasted pearl 
(Bass) 

Lament for Owen Roe O’Neill 
(Quartet) 


Savourneen Dheelish (Tenor) 
The Cruiskeen lawn (Quartet) 


Minin inic 


Little Mary Cassidy (Bass) 

Shule Agra (Contralto) 

To ladies’ eyes (Tenor 
Bass) 

Nora Creina (Tenor) 

Oh! the Marriage (Soprano) 

The Wild Geese (Unacompanied 
Quartet) 2 

Avenging and bright (Quartet) 


and 


The original homophony of these simple old Irish melodies has 
here in part been modified to conform to a general scheme of artistic 


and musical development, in which four solo voices are brought for- 


ee 


ward singly or in combination, to create a perfect whole. 
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Members of the Le Brun Opera Com- 
pany in New Mexico 


talented pianist-composer, is traveling with 
the company as musical director. 





BISPHAM AS AN ACTOR 





American Baritone to Appear in New 
York Production of “Adelaide” 


Friends of David Bispham, who have 
long thought he would have made a great 
name as an actor had he taken up that 
branch of art instead of becoming a great 
American baritone, will soon have an op- 
portunity of seeing Mr. Bispham as a 
thespian. He has just finished translat- 
ing “Adelaide” from the German and has 
written the verse in English, in addition to 
composing the incidental music for the 
piece and the songs. 

Mr. Bispham will play the role of Bee- 
thoven in the sketch at the assembly of 
\ime. Bell-Ransky in her studios in New 
York, in which he will be supported by a 
cast including Theresa Maxwell, Ida 
Waterman and Tullik Bell-Ransky. The 
exact date for the presentation of the play 
has not yet been fixed, but it probably will 
be given some time before Mr. Bispham 
leaves New York for his April concert 
tour. It is announced that should the play 
be successful Mr. Bispham may produce it 
at one of the New York playhouses. 


New Music Magazine Makes Appearance 


The first issue of Studio Notes, a maga- 
zine devoted to the interests of teacher 
and student, has made its appearance, dated 
March, 1912. It is edited by Caryl Bensel, 
a New York soprano, and contains articles 
about Emma Thursby, Riccardo Martin, 
Theodore Van Yorx, Oscar Saenger, Adele 
Laeis Baldwin, Wilfred Klamroth, Victor 
Maurel and several other comments about 
studio activity in New York City. It con- 
tains a portrait of Mme. Nordica, who ex- 
presses her wishes of success for the pub- 
lication. 


Mme. 


Cornelia Rider-Possart, who tours Amer- 
ica next season under the direction of 
Mare Lagen has been engaged for many im- 
portant concerts in Berlin. Owing to her 
numerous engagements abroad Mme. Pos- 
sart will not begin her Amerit¢an tour until 
November I5. 


Rider-Possart’s Tour 


NEW ORLEANS WOMEN IN 
FULL CHORAL CONCERT 


Reed Miller and Miss Hinkle the Solo- 
ists with Mr. Despommier’s Society 
—Boris Hambourg in Recital 





New Or.eans, March 16.—The Morning 
Musical Club, composed of fifty femaie 
voices under the direction of Victor Des- 
pommier, gave its fourth annual concert 
in the presence of a large audience. This 
organization has become one of the best 
choral societies this city has had in many 
years, and the increasing difficulty of its 
programs as the years have passed has 


proved interesting to note. Debussy’s 
“Blessed Dan.vzel” was one of the most 
pretentious numbers offered, and much 


credit is due the director, the chorus and 
the soloists for their fine presentation of 
a work which offers comparatively little 
that could prove delectable to any one 
save, perhaps, the lover of the bizarre. 

Florence Hinkle and keed Miller were 
engaged for this concert and were heard 
not only as soloists in the choral numbers 
with solo parts, but also in groups of 
songs. Miss Hinkle displayed her soprano 
voice advantageously and confirmed the 
good impression she created when last here 
with the Damrosch Orchesra. Mr. Miller 
was not a stranger to this city, having been 
heard here some six years ago when he 
won a host of admirers. His sympathetic 
tenor voice and distinct enunciation, to- 
gether with his refined art, gained for him 
many plaudits. Victor Despommier con- 
ducted with his usual inspiration and au- 
thority. Mary Wood, one of the best of 
local sopranos, and Mary Moloney, the ex- 
cellent accompanist, contributed to the eve- 
ning’s success. 

Boris Hambourg, the Russian  ’cellist, 
was heard at a private musicale last week. 
The prolonged impression made by this 
brilliant young artist is such as to make 
one conclude that his services will be 
sought for a public appearance. It was as 
delightful to hear Mr. Hambourg’s full, 
warm tone and exquisite phrasing as it 
was grateful to observe his admirable bow- 
in~ and the simplicity of his deportment. 
His success was emphatic. m. he 





Adamowski Trio in Providence Concert 


PROVIDENCE, March 21.—The second con- 
cert of the Adamowski Trio, Mme. Szu- 
mowska, piano; T. Adamowski, violin, and 
J. Adamowski, violoncello, under the aus- 
pices of the Rhode Island Society of Colo- 
nial Dames, for the benefit of the George 
Washington memorial fund, was given 
Monday afternoon in Churchill House be- 
fore an appreciative audience. The pro- 
gram was made up of numbers of a lighter 
quality and more modern than at the first 
concert. There was abundance of applause. 
The program follows: 


Trio, Dumky, op. 90, Dvorak; ’cello solos, Ro- 
manza, G. W. Chadwick; Gavotte, Fitzenhagen; 
piano solos, Nocturne, Paderewski; Minstrels, De- 


bussy; Valse Caprice, Rubinstein; violin_ solos, 
Melodie, Stojowski; Mazurka, Zarzycki; Scherzo 
from Trio in D Minor, Mendelssohn. 

G. F. H. 


Elena Gerhardt in Brooklyn Concert 


Elena Gerhardt, the German lieder 
singer, gave the third of a series of Lenten 
recitals in Brooklyn on March 21, arranged 
for the benefit of the Master School of Mu- 
sic. Miss Gerhardt sang in her usual fault- 
less manner and the Academy of Music 
was filled with a demonstrative audience. 
Paula Hegner was a good accompanist. 





NEW SONGS 


Marshall Kernochan 


Published by G. Schirmer, Inc. 


New York 


JUST OUT 





Song of Ylen 


(high voice) 


We Two Together (high voice) 


Smugglers Song (Kipling) 


Sung with success by Clarence Whitehill, Cecil Fanning, Francis 
Rogers, Paul Dufault, Sidney Biden and others 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL 


AND INSTRUMENTAL 





CAMPBELL-TIPTON’S style has been 

undergoing some interesting modifica- 
tions, as might well have been expected, 
since this Chicago composer took up his 
residence in Paris several years ago. One 
would have to be something more than 
human, or less, to live for some time in 
Paris without absorbing into one’s artistic 
constitution some of the musical ideas 
which have made the French capital the 
wonder-spot of the world in modern mu- 
sical art. 

It was not the character of the modern 
French school which drew Campbell-Tipton 
to Paris, but rather certain advantages to 
be gained by living in that capital. His 
earlier work declared rather strong Ger- 
manic tendencies, especially as regards 
formal structure and even as regards color. 
This tendency has perhaps undergone no 
radical change in the work that Mr. Camp- 
bell-Tipton sends from Paris, but this lat- 
ter work shows at times, though not al- 
ways, a very marked expansion which 
could come from no other than French 
influence. 

Two Preludes,* Opus 26, for piano, each 
only a page long, remind one rather of 
some of the delicate fancies of Scriabine, 
rather than of anything French. Number 
I, in six-four measure, trés modéré, avec 
tendresse, is a slow-moving melody in 
dotted half tones accompanied by delicately 
echoing chords on the unaccented beats. 
It is well named “Prelude,” as it is just the 
kind of tentative musical whispering to 
awaken the musical sense and place the 
mind in a condition for something larger 
to come. Number 2 has the distinction of 
having no division into measures, but 
progresses evenly like a Gregorian chant, 
except for the slight rise and fall of dy- 
namics. The melody progresses through- 
out in quarter notes, with a bass in oc- 
taves, which has curious independent 
phrases of its own, overlapping the melodic 
phrases above it. The harmonies are not 
particularly unusual, but a mysterious mood 
is communicated. 

Opus 28 consists of a “Nocturnale” and 
a “Matinale” for the piano. The “Noctu- 
nale” is frankly an excursion into the im- 
pressionism of Debussy. Its aim would 
seem to be to convey an impression of the 
elusive and far-away sounds of the night, 
and in a purely impressionistic way it does 
this with a measure of success. One does 
not feel, however, that the composer has 
made himself fully at home in the new 
material which he uses, and the manage- 
ment of some of the harmonies seems 
mathematical rather than musical. The 
“Matinale” is happier, and truer to the 
composer’s natural gifts. It is fresh in 
melody and rhythm and makes some in- 
teresting use of groups of secondary sev- 
enth chords. 

A Suite for Piano, op. 29, “The Four 
Seasons,” are of considerably more solid 
texture than any of the above works. This 
work symbolizes the four “seasons of life,” 
and has nothing to do with nature except 
in its psychological relation to life. The 
four movements concern themselves with 
“anticipation,” “realization,” “retrospection” 
and “dissolution” respectively, proving at 
once that the composer is not a “new- 
thoughter.” The first movement, “Spring,” 
is graceful and joyous in a marked degree, 
with interesting rhythmic interruptions. As 
in all Campbell-Tipton’s work, the color 
scheme is well adhered to, and this, like 
the following movements, condenses much 
of color richness into a small form. The 
second movement, “Summer,” is tempestu- 
ously passiorfate, with sudden changes to 
tenderness of mood. “Autumn,” the third 
movement, is a poignant .expression ot 
melancholy, making a little excursion into 
the whole tone scale. Most interesting, by 
far, harmonically, is the fourth movement, 
“Winter,” in which the composer has gained 
a far more confident grasp of the new 
harmonic colors which he has added to his 
palette. A, F. 


*Two Pre.upss, op. 26. For the Piano. By Camp- 
bell-Tipton. Price, M. 1. ‘“‘NocTURNALE AND 
MaTINALE,” op. 28. For the Piano. By Camp- 
bell-Tipton. Price, M.1.20. Suite, “Tue Four 
Seasons,” op. 29. For the Piano. By Campbell- 
Tipton. Price, M.2. Published ‘by F. >. a 
Leuckart, Leipsic. 





* * 


WO VOLUMES of especial interest to 
organists appear in “Schmidt’s Edu- 
cational Series”; they are “The Organist’s 
First Etude Album”ft and “Twenty 
Preludes and Postludes for the Organ,” 
both selected and edited by Everett E. 
Truette, the Boston organist. The first- 


mentioned volume contains études, ranging 
from simple studies in whole and _ half 
notes to more complicated ones by W. T. 
Best, Ad. Hesse, pedal studies by Mr. Tru- 
ette himself and splendid shorter pieces by 
Pachaly, Reay and Schneider. 

In. “Twenty Preludes and Postludes” one 
finds a work that should be in the library 
of every church-organist in the country; 
compositions by Lemmens, Rinck, Merkel, 
Reinicke, Geo. E. Whiting, William D. 
Armstrong, Arthur Foote, Bruce Steane, 
Guilmant, W. T. Best, Frederick Archer, 
George W. Chadwick, Henry Dunham, 
Henry Smart and S. B. Whitney make up 
the volume. They are all carefully edited 
and should meet with world-wide approval, 
since collections of good organ music are 
none too frequent. It is in every way an 
admirable edition. 





¢*“THe Orcanist’s First Erupe Atsum.” Com- 
iled by Everett E. Truette. Published by Arthur 
P. Schmidt. Boston, Mass. Price, 90 cents. 
“TwEeNTy PRELUDES AND PostLupgs.”’ For the 
Organ. Selected and Edited by Everett E. Truette. 
Published by Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, Mass. 
Price, 90 cents. 
e 4-3 


ITHIN a twelve-month following the 
production at the Metropolitan Opera 
House of Jean Nougés’s “Quo Vadis?’t 
after the Sienkiewicz novel, comes an ora- 
torio of the same name by Felix Nowowiej- 
ski, op. 30, for soli, chorus, orchestra and 
organ. It is in four scenes, made up of 
“On the Forum of Rome—the Burning of 
Rome,” “March of the Pretorians—Proces- 
sion of Nero’s Bodyguard on the Forum 
Romanum — Christianos ad leones! — De- 
parture to the Colosseum,” “Nightly Gath- 
ering of the Christian Community in the 
Catacombs,” “Via Appia— Campagna of 
Rome—Apparition of Jesus Christ—Quo 
Vadis, Domine?” closing with a double 
fugue for chorus. The solo parts are Peter, 
baritone, Lygia, soprano, and Chief of the 
Pretorians, bass. The piano score seems 
interesting though fairly conventional, but 
the choral writing is strong and no doubt 
effective when well sung. It received its 
first American hearing on_March 19, 19:2, 
sung by the Catholic Oratorio Society of 
New York, the composer conducting. 


“Quo Vapis?” Oratorio for Soli, Chorus, 
Orchestra and Organ. By Felix Nowowiejski, op. 
30. Published by J. Fischer & Bro., New York. 
Price, $2.50. 





* * * 


HE Oliver Ditson Company has just is- 
sued a new ballad for alto solo and 
chorus of women’s voices entitled “The 
Knight of Toggenberg”||, by W. W. Gil- 
christ, an American composer residing in 
Philadelphia. 
a Schiller poem and is a typical ballad of 
the old school, telling of the adventures of 
a “knight and his mighty deeds.” Dr. 
Gilchrist, whose compositions are always 
interesting and representative of serious, 
scholarly training, has written this work in 
a way that proves him to be an admirable 
creator of music to a story. The choral 
writing, four-part, is excellent and the solo 
for the alto voice is extremely expressive. 
The piano accompaniment is a reduction of 
the orchestral score, which latter may be 
rented from the publishers. 





‘THe Knicut or ToccENBERG.” Ballad for Alto 
Solo and Women’s Voices. By W. W. Gilchrist. 
Published by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Mass. Price, 50 cents. 


* * * 


[* ALL composers planning to write 
sacred songs would follow the lines 
which William Arms Fisher has in his “Be 
Comforted, Ye That Mourn,’§ the oft- 
heard remark “there is no such thing as a 
good sacred song” would vanish. This 
song, published some years ago, appears 
from the Ditson press in the form of a 
duet for soprano and tenor with an ad lib. 
violin obbligato. It is an exceptionally fine 
duet, rich in refined melody and has an 
harmonic scheme that lends it its own indi- 
viduality. The interludes are lovely and 
the change of tonality from A flat to E flat 
major and then to B major is interesting; 
the whole song is natural and spontaneous 
and the writing for the voices displays not 
only musicianship of a high order but also 
a knowledge of vocal effects. The obbli- 
gato for violin is well suited for the in- 
strument and should prove effective. 
A. W. K. 
{Be Comrortep, YE THAT Mourn.” Duet for 
Soprano and Tenor. By William Arms Fisher, 


op. 12, No. 1c. Published by the Oliver Ditson 
Co., Boston, Mass. Price, 75 cents. 





The text is a translation of* 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF RUSSIAN MUSIC - 





A Mirror of the Slavic Racial Character, with All Its Excesses 
of Joy and Gloom—Peculiarly Representative of the Common 
People—An Interview Between Rimsky-Korsakow and Leo 
Tolstoy on the Characteristics of Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein 
and Moussorgsky—Ethics of Music as Tolstoy Viewed Them 











By IVAN NARODNY 


USSIAN music as a whole is a true 
mirror of the Slavic racial character, 

life, passion, gloom, struggle, despair and 
agony. One can almost see in its turbulent 
or lugubrious chords the rich colors of the 
,yzantine style, the half Oriental atmos- 
phere that surrounds everything with a ro- 
mantic halo, gloomy prisons, wild moun- 
luxurious palaces and 
churches, idyllic villages and the lonely 
penal colonies of Siberia. It really visual- 
izes the life of the empire of the Czar with 
4 marvelous power. With its short history 
and the unique position that it occupies 
among the world’s classics it depicts the 
true type of a Slav, the melancholy, simple 
and hospitable moujik, with more fullness 
of color and virility than, for instance, the 
German or Italian compositions depict the 


tains, wide steppes, 


representative types of those nations. In 


order to understand the reason of this 
peculiar difference between Russian and 
should know 


West European music one 
those social and psychological elements 
upon which it is built. 

While the West European composers, 


especially in their classics, founded their 
creations on traditions of this or that par- 
ticular school, Russian music grew out 
of joys and sorrows of the common 
people. Most of the Russian composers 
were men of active life, who became mu- 
sicians only on the hy of inspiration. 
lt is true that Mikail Glinka and Alexan- 
der Borodine, who worked and lived in 
the middle of the last century, and who 
are considered the founders of Russian 
music, followed more or less the wake of 
Schubert and Beethoven. Their ballades, 
songs and operas represent the period of 


sentimental romanticism in Russia. The 
first Russian opera by Glinka, “A Life for 
the Czar,” is closely related to the con- 


temporary German music of Weber. 

But those who followed these two were 
all more or less original in their creations. 
Peter Tschaikowsky, Mily Balakireff, 
\lexander Dargomijsky, Alexander Glazu- 
now, Modest Moussorgsky, Anton Rubin- 
stein, Anton Arensky and Nicholas Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff were all creators of a purely 
Russian music. In order to accomplish 
their tasks they went back to melodic 
traditions of early medieval Russian mu- 
sic, to the folk songs and national dances. 
Thus they were creators in touch with the 
common people, the very opposite of the 
composers of German and Latin races, who 
created only for the salons of aristocracy. 
The latter were and remained strangers to 
the people among whom they lived. Every- 
thing they composed was strictly academic 
and expressed all the sentimentality and 
stateliness of the nobility. Although 
geniuses of a great technic and style, yet 
in racial color and spontaneity they remain 
behind the Russians. 

\Although most of the Russian composers 
were descendants of aristocracy, neverthe- 


less, in their feelings and tendencies they 
remained like Dostoyevsky, Turgenieff and 
Tolstoy in fiction—true artists of the life 
of the common people. On this occasion I 
may say that the Russian aristocracy is 
not an isolated class, as is that of Ger- 





The Late Leo Tolstoy—From a Painting 


many, Italy or France, but merely a more 
advanced element of the country. It may 
be true that a certain history which I shall 
relate plays a great role in this. Czar Feo- 
dor, the father of Peter the Great, became 
so provoked about the petty jealousies of 
the Russian nobility that he invited all 
their members to Moscow, took their pedi- 
grees, patents and papers and destroyed 
them under their very eyes, saying he did 
not want to see their snobbery and intrigue 


in his empire. Thanks to this there are 
no family documents, nobility patents, etc., 
in Russia which go back beyond the reign 
of Czar Feodor. Any claim to ancestry 
more remote can be based only on circum- 
stantial evidence. Thus a Russian noble- 
man has been made a democratic figure in 
his ways and aspects. 

Be it a song, piano piece, concerto, sym- 
phony or opera, everything in Russian mu- 
sic breathes the air of Orientalism, some- 
thing that reminds one of the “Tales of a 
Thousand and One Nights.’ For a West 
European ear Russian music sounds some- 
times too realistic, sometimes too symbol- 
istic, sometimes too gay, sometimes too 
sad. It has been often declared lacking in 
cohesion, unity and technic. But those who 
think so and say so do not know that that 
is the very nature of Russian mind and 
emotions. Every Russian artist, be he a 
composer, writer or painter, hates to be- 
come artificial and intentionally puts in his 
creation all the naiveté and inspiration of 
his race without polishing it too much. 
One can see this so distinctly -in most of 
Tschaikowsky’s symphonies, in the songs 
of Moussorgsky and in his opera, “Boris 
Godunow.” 

Russian Emotion Excessive 


On the other hand, Russian music, more 
than any other of its arts, expresses the 
peculiar temperament of the nation, which 
is just as restless and unbalanced as its 
life. A Russian emotion is stirred only 
when it is gripped with something ex- 
treme, be it too sad or too gay, too glaring 
or too somber, so that everything must ex- 
press pathos and joy to the very limits. 
The most typical in this respect are prob- 
ably Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky, the one 
more Oriental, the other more Slavic. 

As Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky are the 
most popular of Russian composers in 
America I may cite on this occasion the 
opinion of Rimsky-Korsakow and the late 
Count Leo Tolstoy about them, which | 
happened to hear when | visited the latter 
at his country estates, Yasnaya Poliana, in 
the Province of Tula. Tolstoy asked 
Rimsky-Korsakow’s opinion of both those 
composers, saying they had once been his 
guests at the same time. 

“IT look at them as introducers of Ori- 
entalism into our music,” said the great 
composer. “We are a semi-Oriental race, 
a bridge hetween the West and the East, 
and [ think they are our pioneers in repre- 
senting that peculiarity. However, Tschai- 
kowsky was more a Russian than Rubin- 
stein. But do you know anything of Mod- 
est Petrovitch Moussorgsky, who did in 
music what Shakespeare did in dramatic 
poetry? He is a real giant.” 


Moussorgsky Ahead of His Time 


“I am surprised to hear it,’ replied the 
host. “I met him several years ago when 
he visited me here, but I did not take him 
seriously. He played some of his songs, 
but they seemed to me rather primitive 
and too realistic.” 

“Well, that’s his power,” said Rimsky- 
Korsakow. “He is a great self-made man 
and will be appreciated only in the future. 
The trouble with him is that he created his 
music two hundred years ahead of his 
time.” 

“But we were speaking of Rubinstein and 
Tschaikowsky,” interrupted Tolstoy. “I 
like them both in their ways, but for some 
reason I prefer Rubinstein. Tschaikow- 
sky’s melancholy is often terrific and 
makes me hate myself.” 

“T thought you were fond 
said Rimsky-Korsakow. 

“Not in music,” replied Tolstoy. “Ru- 
binstein stimulates my imagination, but 
Tschaikowsky stirs up my emotions and 


of tragedy,” 


makes me look hopelessly at life and fate. 
An artist should not deprive a man of the 
last spark of hope but give him hope. I 
think that makes us so passive and brood- 
ing, while, for instance, Anglo-Saxons and 
Germans are active and their art is stim- 
ulating. I said to Tschaikowsky that his 
Sixth Symphony was a great calamity for 
our temperamental youth. He said he 
could not help it, because he had acted in- 
tuitively and believed only in intuition. 
That’s the reason I don’t agree with Dos- 
toyevsky.” 

“Leo Nicholaevitch, I think you are 
right,” said Rimsky- Korsakow. “But what 
do you think of our modern musical real- 
ism ?” 

On Musical Realism 

“I don’t care for it,’ replied Tolstoy. 
“You are less realistic than any one else 
of our modern composers, especially your 
friend, Moussorgsky; that’s why I like you 
most. But for some reason Wagner and 
Beethoven remain my most favored mu- 
sical gods.” 

Rimsky-Korsakow nodded with a pleas- 
ing smile and said: 

“I am very much flattered by your com- 
pliment, but I don’t agree with your views 
of musical realism. I think I am too much 
a philistine and shallow in that respect. If 
we like realism in fiction and_ painting 
why shouldn’t ‘we like realism also in 
music ?” 

“I like beautiful harmonies and chords 
free from any dissonance. I like the Wag- 
nerian melody or the solemnity of Beetho- 
ven.’ 

“That may be why you are so religious 
and look at art without ethical foundation 
as a degenerator of humanity. You want 
art and religion combined, don’t you?” 


All Art Should Be Free ¢ 


all our 
trans- 


“Yes,” replied Tolstoy. “! want 
churches and monasteries to be 
formed into public opera houses, concert 
halls and theaters. Why should they be 
six days empty and dead while on the sev- 
enth they are half filled with old men and 
women or curious children. Our clergy 
has put a premium on the temples and 
everything connected with them. Religion 
is made a sport and art is a sport. I want 
them combined, that’s all my tendency. All 
art must be uplifting, inspiring and free 
of charge for all humanity. 1 am too old 
to start a campaign in this respect, but | 
hope it will come,” 

“Wasn’t that also Tschaikowsky’s idea? 
He was mystic and religious in his original 
way,’ said Rimsky-Korsakow. “I under- 
stood that you said to Tschaikowsky that 
you did not like the idea of opera in its 
present form.” 

“I said so,” admitted Tolstoy. “But I 
did not mean to abolish opera entirely, as 
the newspapers commented. | merely 
would like to see it transformed into a 
musical play, with prose in between, which 
is more natural. I like realism on the 
stage.” 





McCormack in Kansas City 


March 16.—John Mce- 
Cormack, the Irish tenor, was the artist at 
the sixth extra concert of the Woodward- 
Mitchell series last Friday. This was his 
first appearance here, but judging from the 
great enthusiasm displayed his concert next 
season will be anticipated with pleasure. 
His program numbers were arias from 
“La Bohéme,” “Faust” and Lehmann’s 
“Omar Khayyam,” together with a group 
of Irish songs. He sang many encores, 
most of them being Irish songs of which 
the audience seemed never to grow tired. 
Marie Narelle, the assisting artist, sang 
with charm. M. R. W. 


KANSAS City, Mo., 
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ENUNCIATION IN “MONA” J 


Essentially unanimous as have been the comments 
on the musical and dramatic qualities of “Mona” during 
the past two weeks there seems to be one matter in 
connection with the performance upon which prevail- 
ing ideas have been exceedingly divergent. This ques- 
tion concerns the degree of intelligibility of the singers’ 
enunciation. It has been very generally conceded that 
the words sung by Mr. Reiss, Mr. Griswold and Mr. 
Witherspoon could be more easily understood than 
those of certain others. But as regards the total re- 
sults it is more than interesting to note that for every 
ten persons who declared themselves unable to grasp 
any more than a small fraction of the text another ten 
insisted that a great number of the lines had been very 
clear to them. Inasmuch as blind prejudice and 
partisanship could scarcely have influenced so many 
persons to take the stand they did, the phenomenon 
is assuredly worth a certain amount of careful con- 
sideration. 

In a review of the performance the New York 
Evening Post declared that the words were seldom 
understood by those who sat more than ten or twelve 
rows from the stage. A few days later a correspondent 
wrote to that paper, saying that though he sat far up 
in the dress circle he had nevertheless been able to 
hear most of what was uttered without the aid of a 
text book. There were other instances of a similar 
kind in which a person seated in the middle of the 
house found almost everything a vague and inde- 
terminate smudge of sound, while another, seated 
somewhat further to the side, could follow the poem 
without great difficulty. 

Such a curious condition would seem immediately to 
denote the presence of acoustic peculiarities in the 
auditorium. To the experienced operagoer there is 
nothing new or amazing in this. There are spots in 
the Metropolitan auditorium where the vagaries of 
acoustics are nothing short of startling. One can 
occupy certain seats and fail utterly to hear certain 
orchestral voices, whereas from other places, some- 
times only a few feet removed, every detail in a mass 
of sound is clearly silhouetted, as it were. Many who 
sit at the extreme left of the parquet find their places 
far more advantageous to a clear understanding of the 
words—whether German, French, Italian or English, 
matters not—than seats at the extreme right, and, per- 
haps, even in the center. Some, on the other hand, 
entertain a preference for the twelfth row over the 
tenth, and others decline to sit forward of the thir- 
teenth because of the “bad spot,” acoustically speaking, 


in that vicinity. Other sections of the house disclose 
similar advantages and shortcomings. 

Undoubtedly these eccentricities of the auditorium 
had much to do in determining the ability or inability 
of the audience to understand what was sung in 
“Mona.” WHypercritical when it came to listening to 
opera in the vernacular, people noticed what they might 
have observed on other occasions had they been suffi- 
ciently attentive. 

There is another practical difficulty which all the 
elaborate arguments for opera in English cannot re- 
move, namely, the excessive size of the house. After 
all, the best enunciation in the world cannot cause 
words to carry more than a certain distance—unless 
the acoustical secrets of the ancient Greek amphi- 
theaters can be rediscovered. 

To return to the quality of enunciation in “Mona,” 
however, there are several matters to be borne in mind. 
A half hour’s perusal of the score should serve to ex- 
plain them. It will be observed that the words sung 
by Mr. Reiss were of the very simplest description. 
They were, moreover, set to musical phrases which 
were generally lyrical as compared with those sung by 
Mme. Homer or Mr. Martin. They were either un- 
accompanied or built in a very light orchestral founda- 
tion. Many of the lines sung by Messrs. Griswold, 
Witherspoon and Hinshaw had also the inestimable 
advantage of a light accompaniment or of no ac- 
companiment at all. The two leading singers, on the 
other hand, had almost invariably to contend with 


. heavy orchestration, excessive dynamics, not to men- 


tion sequences of words in which consonants abounded, 
rapid rhythms on difficult words, strange intervals that 
were often absolute negations of the natural inflections, 
and a persistently but needlessly high tessitura. The 
comparative difficulty of the tasks assigned to Messrs. 
Reiss and Martin seems strangely to have escaped ob- 
servation. When the details of the- matter are duly 
considered the failure of many in the audience to 
understand the words of Gwynn and Mona ought not 
be so hard to explain. Assuredly, unconditional con- 
demnation of the enunciation of these two artists is not 
justified when the attendant difficulties are carefully 
examined. 





THE SPOKANE IDEA 


America is a land of surprises, and its West is a 
country of initiative and new ideas. A letter from 
Spokane, Wash., printed in last week’s MuSICAL 
AMERICA told of a musical opposition to vaudeville 
houses and moving picture shows which had been set 
up in that city by the leading teachers and musicians, 
who have united to give Sunday afternoon concerts 
free to the public in one of the available concert halls 
of that city. 

In the effete East one might expect that some re- 
former would propose the ethical and artistic reforma- 
tion of the vaudeville and moving picture shows. The 
Westerners are more rough and ready. They know 
that the way to get a good tree is not to try to 
straighten an old, crooked one, but to grow a new, 
straight cne. If the town was being endangered by a 
plague of bad music, why, the only thing to do was to 
get up and give it a lot of good music, and to give it 
free, whereas the public has to pay for the bad music. 
Nothing could be more direct or effective, and the re- 
sult of such spontaneous co-operation for the public 
musical weal, if this idea is kept up, should be to benefit 
every musician and teacher in the community. 

This phenomenon is but one more of the many out- 
bursts of enthusiasm for good music for the public in 
America which are occurring in many places through- 
out the land, and its authors and promoters, as the 
nature of their undertaking evidences, are the sort of 
persons who know how to combine ideality and prac- 
ticality, and who are lifting America to the high musical 
plane which it is to occupy in the future. 


MUSICAL DECENTRALIZATION 


The group of French musical decentralizers, who are 
rebelling against the Parisian monopoly of French 
musical prestige, an account of whom was given in 
last week’s MusicaAL AMERICA, might well be emulated 
in America. 

At a time when New York was overcrowded with 
opera MuSicaL AMERICA had much to say about de- 
centralization, largely in the way of prophesy. The 
prophecies have come true. Opera has spread, new 
grand opera houses have been built about the country, 
and the over-pressure in New York has been relieved. 

There is still too firmly fixed a notion, however, that 
a new opera should necessarily have a New York 
premiére, although “Natoma” was an exception. With 
the spread of opera should also come the spread of 
“premiéres.” It is a merely artificial idea that grand 
opera in America should necessarily have its first per- 
formance in New York. It puts too great a pressure 
on New York, or will as American opera goes forward, 





and is not in accord with American ideas of inde- 
pendence. 

The French decentralizers have no hesitation in first 
producing their operas in Rouen, Nantes and other 
French cities and towns. If their operas have merit 
it is certain to be discovered, and they will quickly 
enough come to a wider public. And meanwhile, 
operatic evolution has gone forward more speedily 
than it would if all these composers had insisted upon 
Parisian “premiéres.” 

In America there will arise greater need for de- 
centralization than in France, for New York, as the 
metropolis of a vastly larger country than France, will 
suffer more greatly from congestion. Moreover, 
America being so much larger, will offer the composer, 
whether of opera or other musical poems, a much wider 
field into which to expand. 

The rush to the metropolis is just as undesirable in 
the musical as in the business world, and the country 
will witness a far healthier musical growth if com- 
posers are wise enough to see that they should carry 
the day in their own locality, and let their good work 
spread, rather than rush to fevered and overcrowded 
New York with their productions. 





Nothing shows more clearly how time turns the 
tables than the present status of the dance. Not long 
ago dancing in society was a perfectly proper function, 
while dancing on the stage was something to be spoken 
of only in whispers. Now, behold, with time’s magic 
wave of the wand, the dancing of the stage mounts to 
approved altitudes of artistic virtue, while an erstwhile 
respectable society becomes the impregnable strong- 
hold of the turkey trot! 
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Myrtle Elvyn Meets an Old Friend 


On her recent concert tour in Southern California 
Myrtle Elvyn, the pianist, enjoyed every moment of 
her spare hours in visiting scenic points around Los 


Angeles. On one of these trips she discovered a long 
lost friend, as shown in the photograph. It was taken 
by J. F. Salyer, a piano man. 


Gerville-Réache—Mme. Jeanne Gerville-Réache, the 
contralto of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, 
has many interests outside of her profession, and th« 
chief is her two-year-old baby. In this connection 
Mme. Gerville-Réache has sided in strongly with a 
new army of crusaders whose battlecry is “Down with 
baby talk!” “Baby talk is the curse of childhood,” 
opines the singer. “It leads to mental backwardness 
and puts the child on an abnormal plane. Avoid dis- 
cussions or explanations which would tax too severely 
an undeveloped brain, but state facts, honest facts, to 
a child as you would to a grownup.” 


Lee—Mabel Cordelia Lee, the violinist, who hails 
from South Dakota, and who has been giving recitals 
recently in the principal cities of Russia and Germany, 
is called by the Berlin press “the prettiest American 
girl on the European concert stage.” 


Gatti-Casazza— General Manager Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, of the Metropolitan Opera House, learned re- 
cently from Rome that his father, Stefano Gatti- 
Casazza, for many years representative of the city of 
Ferrara in the Italian Chamber of Deputies, had been 
appointed a Senator of the Kingdom by King Victor 
Emmanuel. This is one of the most coveted distinc- 
tions in all Italy—more desired than any patent of 
nobility, The new Senator, though seventy years old, 
is still in the full vigor of life. He is one of the few 
survivors of the Garibaldi “Thousand” and a retired 
Colonel of the Italian army. 


Martin—An Arabian Nights Masque was given last 
week by Riccardo Martin, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, assisted by Mrs. Martin and Mr. and Mrs. 
Pliny Fisk. The guests, numbering about one hun- 
dred, all came in Oriental costumes. Mrs. Martin and 
Mrs. Fisk were in Turkish costumes, and greeted the 
guests as they arrived with veiled faces. 
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VERYONE loves to read a Caruso 
story, in fact, any Caruso story, be- 
cause it is human nature to want to know 
all about the greatest of all living tenors. 
Therefore, in anticipation of the task of 
interviewing such a celebrity, I spent al- 
most six months in preparing for him and 
I confess that I have put the request for 
an interview off from day to day until now 
the end of the season is nearly here. I have 
had on several occasions a number of pass- 
ing chats with the great singer, but never 
anything that would make a really good 
complete story, never a piéce de résistance, 
so to speak, but only a hors d’oeuvre. 

The other morning while I was waiting 
in the little office of the Metropolitan, ex- 
pecting some kind of an opportunity to 
show itself, the door opened wide and there 
entered, his genial smile first, the great sin- 
ger himself. He puffed and panted and 
flung himself down on the sofa beside me 
and told me excitedly about his newest ex- 
perience : 

“My doctor, he was a great man. Yester- 
day | have very bada headache, and he 
tolda me it is out of my head, net in my 
head. I say: ‘How can I have headache 
out of my head when I know it is in my 
head?’ ‘Well,’ he say, ‘the cause of it is 
outside of my head.’ I must take long walk, 
get fresh air around my head, and so I 
walk from da Forty-second Street to da 
Fifth Avenue, that maka two long blocks, 
and then to Fifty-ninth Street, that make 
seventeen, and two more long blocks maka 
twenty-one. Then all along Central Park 
to Columbus Monument, three long blocks, 
is six and twenty-one is twenty-seven, then 
all the way down Broadway from da 
Fifty-ninth Street te da Metropolitan is 
twenty, and twenty-seven is forty-seven, al- 
most fifty blocks. And now I am tired, so 
tired I would not get up for anybody,” and 
he yawned heartily, and finished up his 
yawn with one of those beautiful golden 
tones. I believe it was a high C, for which 
other peeple pay $6 and for which I did not 
pay a cent. 

Just then strains from the outside struck 
our ear. It was a hand organ and one of 
these new patented whistles delivering to 
an anxious public the newest waltz, 
“Dreams of Long Ago,” composed espe- 
cially by Caruso for “The Million.” In a 


minute Caruso was on his feet and it was 
not long before he had made his way to the 
who had 


street, accompanied by others 


Quit eke 





Caruso Makes a Record in Pedestrianism and 
Hears His Own Song on the Hand Organ 
—Increasing the Universal Language Vo- 
cabulary 


“That would all be well and good,” inter- 
posed Max Smith, “but I think you would 
have the management down on him for 
breach of contract.” 

“Not at all,” said Mr. de Segurola, who is 
known to have studied law before he ever 
attempted to be a singer. “I recall that 
clause in the contract exactly. It says that 
we are not allowed to sing at any private 
concert without the consent of the man- 
agement. This certainly is not a private 
concert and Mr. Caruso would be perfectly 
at liberty to sing in the streets and in the 
open air as much as he wants to.” 

By this time a small-sized crowd had be- 
gun to assemble and it was found advisable 
to disappear, but I had found time enough 
to make that coveted appointment with the 
great tenor for the next afternoon. But 
that’s another story. 


* * * 
B LANCHE ARRAL, the soprano, who 
has toured the world several times, and 


who has sung befere a number of poten- 
tates, told me the other day that she was 
particularly interested in my _ column. 
“Only,” she said, “there is one little thing 
you said that I would like to correct be- 
cause I do not think it covers the ground 
sufficiently. You said the other day that 
three phrases, in any language, were all that 
are necessary to know and that, with those 
three phrases, one could go around the 
world. You will admit that I have had 
some experience in going around the world, 
and, therefore, | am going to suggest that 
you add a fourth to your three phrases 
which I think is as necessary as the others. 
As you know, the three phiases are ‘I am 
hungry,’ ‘I love you’ and ‘It is enough,’ 
And the fourth which I would like to add 
is, ‘Some more, please.’ ” 
*x* * x 


INA CAVALIERI, who is almost as 
witty as she is beautiful, gave Pierpont 
Morgan a very neat retort the other day in 
Rome, according to the newspapers. The 
celebrated singer complimented Mr. Mor- 
gan on his fine and rugged appearance, and 
on his youthful gait. Mr. Morgan returned 
the compliment, saying: “I do feel fine, 
indeed, thank you, but you are the only one 
who possesses the secret of eternal youth. 
Won’t you tell it to me?” 
The Cavalieri, who evidently had vividly 
in her mind her experiences with Robert 
Winthrop Chanler, 'aughed as she replied: 


“I trust no man with my secrets. Bye, 
bye!” 

es 6:4 
CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS, the 


composer, who, during the last two 
years, has become a gi eat factor in Ameri- 





“What I Do in ‘Armide,’” by Enrico Caruso 


been equally attracted by the noise. There 
were Mr. Hertz, Andres de Segurola, Max 
Smith, of the Press, William Guard and 
some minor lights. 

“Great advertising scheme, this,” ex- 
‘aimed Mr. Hertz; “I tell you what you 
ught to do if you want to see that crowd 
‘crease and stop all the traffic on Broad- 
way,” he added to Caruso, “get on that cart 
ind sing the words yourself to the crowd.” 





can musical life, and whose acquaintance I 
was fortunate enough to make a few days 
ago, appeals to me as a capital story teller. 
Mr. Spross recalls the time when Mas- 
cagni, during his visit to this country, was 
stopping at the Hotel Astor in New York. 
This may be an old yarn, but some yarns 
have a wine-like capacity for improving 
with age. 

At any rate, the story goes that an old 
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great achievement in the art of pianoforte building. 
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Profit Sharing 


OR upwards of a quarter of a century Steinway 

& Sons have been pursuing the policy of sharing 
their profits with the buying public. 
increase of their output and resources, coupled with 
the concentration of their plants and employment of 
the most modern methods of manufacturing, have en- 
abled Steinway & Sons to produce and sell their 
pianos at a lower rate than ever. 





piano (5 ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany case at the ex- 
tremely low figure of $750 is the splendid result. 
Thus the great problem of giving the best article at 
the most reasonable cost has been successfully solved. 
Steinway & Sons invite the careful inspection and 
critical examination by the public of this their latest 
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Italian was reeling off the Intermezzo from 
“Cavalleria” on his hand organ in front of 
the composer’s hotel window, murdering 
that beautiful air with the tempo taken at a 
snail’s pace. Finally Mascagni could stand 
it no longer and rushing down stairs to the 
street he began talking to the man in 
Italian, gesticulating in a wildly excited 
manner, as Italians do, and explaining to 
the man that the tempo was too slow, that 
he, Mascagni, had composed the piece, and 
finally, to better illustrate his point, he took 
the handle of the hand-organ himself and 
proceeded to reel off the famous air at the 
proper tempo. 

Next morning, much to his amazement, 
Mascagni, while passing through a side 
street, found the same man going from 
house to house carrying a big sign on top 
of his hand-organ with the inscription, 
“Pupil of Mascagni!” 

2 2 


TILL another story of Mr. Spross’s is 
worth retelling, and you'll enjoy it 
whether you’ve heard it before or not. It 
happened in a small town in the neighbor- 
hood of New York. The hero of the story 
is a professor of entomology who has eyes 
for little except his beloved bugs. The 
heroine is a young lady, a teacher of music, 
entirely wrapped up in everything that per- 
tains to music. The hero and heroine are 
engaged to be married. One evening, with 
the usual moon shining in the heavens, the 
hero and heroine sit on the porch of the 
heroine’s mother’s house, rocking back 
and forth in their chairs and, as far as can 
be seen, holding, as is customary, each 
the other’s hand. 


In the still evening came the sound of 
crickets, and grasshoppers, chirping in the 
nearby meadow, and our professor was 
lost in admiration of the noise made by his 
beloved bugs. At a distance, in front of a 
small church, a choir was rehearsing for 
the following Sunday. The small boys had 
just finished a hymn and the musical young 


lady, listening attentively to the lovely 
treble voices, remarked soulfully: “Now, 
Charlie, isn’t this just grand?” Whereupon 
Charlie, still thinking of the bugs, 


said: “Yes, and to think that they make all 
that noise with the upper part of their hind 


FRANCIS ROGERS’S RECITAL 





Baritone Gives Much Pieasure in Pro- 
gram of Twenty-one Songs 


Francis Rogers, the baritone, appeared in 
a recital at the New York residence of 
Mrs. Richard Lawrence on March 21 with 
Bruno Huhn as his accompanist. Mr. Rog- 
ers gave pleasure to his audience in a pro- 
gram of twenty-one songs, which was 
notable no less for the variety of the se- 
lections than for the art with which they 
were interpreted. 

The baritone opened the afternoon of 
music with a group of old songs in Eng- 
lish and Italian, which included two num- 
bers by Purcell and “Vittoria,” by Caris- 
simi. A German group was heard with 
keen enjoyment, the favorite numbers be- 
ing the Brahms’ “An die Nachtigal,” de- 
livered with fine artistry; “Allerseelen,” by 
Strauss, and the splendid Rubinstein set- 
ting of Heine’s “Der Asra,” which was 
given. with keen perception of contrasts. 

Sinding’s “Sylvelin” gained a repetition 
and Ravel’s arrangement of a Greek folk 
song was almost equally pleasing. Of the 
final group three songs by Americans found 
ereat favor, the “Smuggler’s Song,” by 
Marshall Kernochan; “Doctor Maginn,” by 
Gena Branscombe, and Sidney Homer's 
“Prospice.” 

Mr. Huhn played the accompaniments 
with his accustomed skill. 





Baritone Really a Tenor 


Paris, March 16.—A curious metamor- 
phosis in vocal quality has occurred in the 
case of Seveilhac, who had been known 
heretofore as a baritone. Noticing a change 
in his voice, the singer consulted Jean de 
Reszké, who informed him that he was 
really a tenor. Taking the advice of the 
eminent teacher, Seveilhac has been train- 
ing as a tenor and has been entirely suc- 
cessful in his new capacity. 





Manager Johnston in New Quarters 


R. E. Johnston, manager of musicians, 
announces that on April 25 he will establish 
new offices in the Commercial Trust Build- 
ing, at Broadway and Forty-first street, 
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Madame LITSNER 


having made a specialty of correcting defective 
voices whether in the medium or high tones, has 
returned from Paris, where she met with marked 
success with her method of voice placing. She has 
resumed instrction at her Studio, 54 West 39th 
Street, and will be plased to give her advice to 
anyone who would like to consult her on the sub- 


ject of voice placing. Apply by letter. 
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GERMAN ADVANTAGES IN VOCAL STUDY 





Why So Many Americans Resort to Them—Questions of Language, 
Operatic Routine and Art Atmosphere—The Views of Mme. 


Schoen-Rene and Vittorino Moratti 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Germany, Goitzstrasse 24, 
March 12, 1912. 


és HY do so many Americans come to 

Germany to study singing?” This 
question, already answered for MusiIcAL 
AMERICA by numerous noted Berlin experts 
in voice culture, was put recently to Mme. 
A. E. Schoen-René, famous as a singing 
teacher, not only in Germany, but in Amer- 
ica, where she was foremost in that capacity 
for many years in Minneapolis. 

“Germany holds two important advan- 
tages over America, which are evident to 
the most casual observer,” said Mme. 
Schoen-René. “These are the opportunity 
of becoming correctly acquainted with for- 
eign tongues and the chance of gaining 
routine operatic experience in the many 
opera houses scattered through German 
cities. In order to rank among the really 


great singers one must be able to sing flu- 
ently and correctly in German as well as in 
English, and this is almost impossible to a 
student who has never had the benefit of 
living abroad, where he can daily hear the 
language in which he must sing. 

“In my long experience as a singer and 
a vocal teacher I have never had an Amer- 
ican or English pupil whose home training 
in French, Italian or German was sufficient 
to allow him to sing acceptably in any one 
of those three languages before an intelli- 
gent audience or critic. With regard to 
obtaining stage experience and operatic 
routine I have. read with interest of the 
few young American singers who are mak- 
ing good in grand opera in America with- 
out any continental training. As interest 
in opera increases in America and as more 
opera houses are opened, this will be more 
and more possible, but, at present, it must 
be admitted that the native born and native 
trained singers in grand opera and even in 
concert work are the exception rather than 
the rule and that for the large majority ot 
aspiring singers there are twenty chances 
of obtaining stage experience and of being 


properly prepared for a professional career 
in the many excellent opera houses through- 
out Germany to one such chance in New 
York, Boston or Chicago. 

“There are, of course, excellent teachers 
in America as well as in Europe, but it 
is quite impossible for the Americans to 
supply the environment, the atmosphere of 
seriousness in things artistic, the many 
chances to hear good music at small cost, 
the benefit of proficiency in a new tongue 
and the many other advantages which are 
to be found in a great international city 
like Berlin, where music has grown and 
thriven through three centuries. There is 
still too much that is superficial in America 
along musical lines and it is a very healthy 
thing for a young American to come in 
contact for a time with the more profound 
musical appreciation which is general in 
Germany.” 

Taking the same question further it was 
interesting to discover the opinion of one 
of Italy’s leading vocal teachers, now of 
Berlin, Vittorino Moratti, who was for 
many years the assistant of the late Maes- 
tro Lamperti, the younger. Says Maestro 
Moratti: 

“After all, the possession of a fine voice 
does not by any means make the singer, 
the vocal artist, as he is to-day accepted. 
A thorough musical education is just as 
necessary as vocal attainments. While it is 
possible to hear the best music and find 
very competent teachers in cities like New 
York, Boston and Chicago, the life and 
course of study there is extraordinarily 
expensive. If a pupil must leave home, 
and this is the case with most students, why 


“it is just as easy for him or her to come 


abroad where the greater advantages for 
European education in a decidedly musical 
atmosphere are evident. Speaking of Ger- 
many, in especial, we are bound to acknowl- 
edge that Berlin is one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, musical centers in the 
world. As Berlin is the cosmopolitan crty 
that it is, there is room for all the so- 
called methods of singing that exist. Nor 
should we forget the importance of the 
German lieder, which can nowhere be heard 
and studied to such advantage as in Berlin.” 
O. P. Jacos. 








TRIP THROUGH WONDERLAND 





Madeline Rives in Matinée of Songs and 
Stories for Children 


Madeline Rives presented a _ children’s 
matinée of songs and stories, calied “A 
Journey Through Wonderland,” at the 
Carnegie Lyceum, New York, on March 
16. With the Damrosch Young People’s 
concert attracting an audience of children 
in Carnegie Hall at the same time, the 
corner of Seventh avenue and Fifty-sev- 
enth street was a Mecca for the young- 
sters. Miss Rives’s youthful auditors were 
especially delighted with her simplified 
presentation of “Hansel and Gretel,’ with 
the accompaniment of music from the op- 
era. Besides telling the story in an enter- 
taining manner Miss Rives sang and re- 
cited various passages from the text of the 
Humperdinck work. The offering was 
made more vivid by stereopticon views in 
which the scenes from the opera were por- 
trayed in fanciful drawings. The music 
was played by Max Schmidt’s Trio. 





Homer Bartlett at Work Again 


Homer N. Bartlett, the New York com- 
poser, has just recovered from his recent 
illness and is again at work on several new 
compositions. One of Mr. Bartlett’s organ 
works is being featured by Clarence Eddy 
on his concert tour, the Suite in C, op. 205. 
The critics of the South called this number 
the most satisfying on the first half of Mr. 
Eddy’s program, saying it was a delightful 
combination of the churchly, dramatic and 
descriptive, and that its finale in particular 
was a masterly production. 





Ethel Levin on Tour 

Ethel Levin, the pianist, left New York 
last week for a month’s tour in Texas. 
Miss Levin will appear in recital in eighteen 
cities. Ella Pomeroy will assist the pianist 
in several of her appearances, reading ex- 
cerpts from “Peer Gynt,” with the Grieg 
music played by Miss Levin. 


BIG SANGERFEST IN JUNE 





6,000 Singers to Take Part in Philadel- 
phia Festival 


PHILADELPHIA, March 25.—The Twenty- 
third National Sangerfest, which will be 
held in this city for a week beginning June 
29, will present 6,000 singers in concert. 
An interesting feature will be the competi- 
tion for the Kaiser Wilhelm Trophy, 
which is now held by the Junger Manner- 
chor, of this city. Ihe trophy goes to the 
organization which gives the best delivery 
of a certain German song, and should it be 
won this year by the Jungers it will become 
their permanent property. 

The various local organizations are al- 
ready in rehearsal under the direction of 
Eugene Klee, Hermann G. Kumme and 
Emil Ulrich, and arg entering the work 
with great enthusiasm. 

An orchestra of 100 members will assist 
in the concerts, and the event will be 
opened on June 29 with a concert by 2,000 
singers, 1,200 of whom will be male and 
Soo women. On July I 5,000 children of 
the public schools will sing at an afternoon 
affair, and in the evening the first festival 
concert will be given, in which 6,000 sing- 
ers will take part. 

Other festival concerts will be held 
throughout the week, and various kinds of 
singing contests for clubs and choruses will 
be held. The prize winners will be an- 
nounced and the prizes awarded on July 4. 

Edmund Wolsieffer is chairman of the 
music committee. The soloists for the 
festival have not yet been selected, but it is 
expected that they will be within a short 
time. 





Mme. 


Mme. Olive Fremstad, who has recently 
signed a contract with Marc Lagen for a 
concert tour during the season of 1912-13, 
will open her tour earlv in October and will 
return the second week in November to the 
Metropolitan Opera. 


Fremstad’s Concert Tour 
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POWELL OFFERS VIENNA A NOVELTY 





American Pianist Plays Composition of His Old Richmond (Va.) 
Master—Coming Here for Tour—New Composers Given Hearing 
—Edna de Lima Cast for Leading Role in ‘‘ Aphrodite ”’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Vienna, Austria, Ploosigasse 6 (IV.), 
March 7, 1912. 

THE American pianist, John Powell, gave 
his annual, recital in Vienna on 
Wednesday evening of last week at the 
Bésendorfer Saal. It presented the usual 
features, a finished and artistic performer 
on the platform, a large and appreciative 
audience in the hall. Mr. Powell, further- 
more, always comes with something new 
and interesting to offer, this time a num- 
ber of variations ending in a double fugue 
on a theme by F. C. Hahr. It is wonder- 
ful what the young composer has made of 
this theme, which consists merely of eight 
bars contained in a “Ballade for Piano and 
Orchestra,” dedicated to him by Mr. Hahr, 
his old master in his native city, of Rich- 
mond in Virginia. Opening with the 
simple rehearsal of the pleasing motive we 
hear it repeated in a number of most orig- 
inally conceived variations, now winding its 
way through graceful arabesques, anon 
progressing in successions of majestic 
chords, always plainly distinguishable in 
melody, and culminating finally in an in- 
tricate double fugue, an admirably con- 

structed intermingling of the theme. 
Other numbers on Mr. Powell’s program 
were the F Major Sonata, by Mozart, the 


Brahms Sonata in C Major, and the 
“Waldscenen,” by Schumann, delightfully 
rendered. The “Jagdlied” I have never 
heard better done, its rhythm absolutely 
perfect, and the * ‘Vogel als Prophet” was a 


poetic inspiration. The concluding num- 
bers were Liszt’s “Gnomenreigen” and 
“Mazeppa,” a veritable galop over the keys 


in which one thought actually to see the 
wild rider. Mr. Poweil leaves soon for 

America, being booked to play on April 30 
in the Festival Concert at Richmond. At 
‘this concert a violin composition by him 
will be played by Efrem Zimbalist. 

A few evenings previously, at the same 
hall, the young American violinist, David 
Hochstein, who has already established a 
firm reputation in this most musical of 
cities, took part in an enjoyable chamber 
music concert at which original composi- 
tions were performed from manuscript, 
the composers being Moritz Violin, the 
pianist of the evening, and Hans Weisse, a 
young collegian. The latter especially dis- 
played much originality of thought and 
constructive skill, both in instrumental and 
vocal work. 


Still another young composer, Karol von 
Szymanowski, has rapidly made a name 





John Powell, American Pianist, Whose 
Annual Vienna Recital, Given Re- 
cently, Was Event of Marked Dis- 
tinction 


for himself in Vienna. On last Tuesday, 
at the Beethoven Saal, an entire evening 
was devoted to him. Arthur Rubinstein 
rendered in virtuoso fashion a number 
of piano compositions, an étude, sev- 
eral preludes, variations on a_ Polish 
folk theme and the Sonata in A Major, 
op. 21, which had its initial performance in 
Vienna at the same hands on January 18 
last and first brought the young Pole into 
favorable notice here. A _ series of in- 
teresting, ultra-modern songs—many of 
them re-demanded—were expressively sung 
by the composer's sister, Frau St. Korwin- 
Szymanowska. On the whole, a highly en- 
joyable and profitably spent evening to a 
large audience which was lavish of 
plaudits. 


Bizet’s ‘‘Djamileh’’ Revived 


The Volksoper, 
bringing out new 
ones, last week 


always energetic in 
works and reviving old 
successfully produced 
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Bizet’s melodious opera, Fe anonsoay ” the 
immediate predecessor of “Carmen.” Di- 
rector Simmons provided a beautiful and 
appropriate stage setting and _ excellent 
cast. At the Hofoper there are two new 
engagements to chronicle. The former di- 
rector of the Conservatory at Warsaw, 
Gregor Fitelberg, has been appointed con- 
ductor of the orchestra. It will be remem- 
bered that he conducted several concerts in 
Vienna this Winter, at one of which he 
brought out an interesting composition of 
his own, the “Song of the Falcon,” de- 
scribed in a former letter. At another the 
Szymanowski Sonata, op. 21, mentioned 
above had its first hearing. A thorough 
musician and without doubt a valuable ac- 
quisition. 

The second engagement is that of the 
tenor, Josef Mann, one of the prominent 
members of the Polish National Theater 
at Lemberg. He has been secured for a 
term of six years and will be a guest 
shortly as Khadames in Verdi's “Aida.” 
Rehearsals are going on industriously of 
“Aphrodite,” which will be produced on 
the 16th, and of “Hans Heiling,” a work 
not given here in many years, in which 
Baklanoff will sing the title role and for 
the first time in German. I have a fond 
recollection of the wonderful representa- 
tion of this romantic part by Theodor 
Reichman, an artist kindly remembered in 
America also. 

In this opera Edna de Lima will sing 
Anna, the leading female part. Conductor 
Franz Schalk has advised our fair and 
gifted young compatriot to study the part 
of Elsa in “Lohengrin,” for which he con- 
siders her voice peculiarly adapted. Her 
rendering of “Teresa,” the love-sighing 
maiden in d’Albert’s “Verschenkte Frau,” is 
most charming and poetical. This opera 
does not appear to keep the promise of 
success given at its first performance. By 
the way, thereby hangs a tale. It is well 
known that Gregor, although an excellent 
manager, is not musical and is unable to 
read over a score. When offered a new 
work, therefore, he must needs have it 
played over to him by one of his “Kapell- 
meisters.” In the case of d’Albert, the fa- 
mous pianist, this task was delegated to 
the composer himself. The various con- 
ductors of the Hofoper sat around and 
exclamations of “grossartig” “superb,” 
“colossal,” filled the air. They referred, 
as a matter of fact, to the plaver’s vir- 
tuosity, but were taken by Gregor to apply 
to the merits of the work, which he 
promptly accepted. Se non é vero, é ben 
trovato. 


Mme. Cahier Coming Home 


Conductor Bruno Walter has received a 
six months’ leave of absence from May to 
October for work at Munich, where he will 
superintend the preparations for the Rich- 
ard Wagner Festival performances at the 
Prinz Regenten Theater and the Mozart 
productions at the Residenz Theater. 
Part in these will be taken by Mme. 
Cahier, who leaves here on the 22nd for a 
two weeks’ engagement at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York as honorary 
guest until the close of the season. 

On last Friday evening the Wiener Mo- 
zart Gemeinde gave its fourth annual con- 
cert at the Sones Musikvereins Saal; 
Paul Graener, director of the Mozarteum 
at Salzburg, conducting the symphony or- 
chestra of the Concert Verein. A first 
production of his Symphony in D Minor, 
op. 30, was an interesting feature of the 
evening. It proves him to be a musician 
of excellent training and great taste. The 
tone effects are original and _ distinctly 
pleasing, especially the first Larghetto with 
theme distributed among the violins. In 
the Adagio he is most impressive. The 
great G Minor Symphony by Mozart was 
lovingly interpreted by him, and after the 
deep solemnity of the third Brandenburg 
concerto by Bach the applause was enthusi- 
astic. 

Last evening, at the fourth regular Ge- 
sellschafts concert, the program contained 
Richard Mandl’s “Griselidis’ and Franz 
Schubert's great Mass in E Flat Major. 
The “Griselidis” is a symphonic poem for 
mezzo soprano, female choir, grand or- 


chestra and organ. The composition was 
heard in Vienna some five years ago and at 
the time achieved a pronounced success, 
being the work, in fact, which brought 
Richard Mandl chiefly into repute, though 
he had written a number of other highly 
meritorious works. “Griselidis’” is of the 
romantic order of compositions and full of 
sweet harmonies, the “Troubadour” motif 
of the first verse of the poem, which re- 
curs in a number of beautifully orches- 
trated forms and which dominates the 
work, being particularly melodious. The 
composer, an Austrian by birth and for 
many years resident in Paris, had to bow 
his thanks again and again. An interest- 
ing figure, much like the portraits we know 
of Alfred de Musset, and not looking the 
age which the year of birth recorded on 
the program, 18590, would imply. The beau- 
tiful Schubert mass, which is to form a 
feature of the Vienna Music Week in 
June, was splendidly rendered by the Sing 
Verein and the orchestra of the Concert 
Verein under Franz Schalk’s lead, and was 
listened to with rapt and reverential ap- 
preciation. AppiE FuNK, 





TORONTO CHOIR IN DETROIT 


Schubert Society Successfully Sings 
Local Composer’s Work 


Detroit, March 16.—Burton Collver pre- 
sented the Schubert Choir of Toronto, Dr. 
Herbert M. Fletcher, conductor, last Thurs- 
day. The choir was assisted by Elsa Kell- 
ner, soprano; W. Dalton-Baker, baritone, 
and Fred L. Frazer, tenor. The choir sang 
with precision and enthusiasm under Dr. 
Fletcher’s leadership, but those who had 
expected the finesse and the wonderful 
tone quality which have been ascribed to 
the Toronto Mendelssohn choir were 
doomed to disappointment. The tone of 
the women’s voices was shrill in the upper 
register and there were not enough men’s 
voices in the choir to insure an equable 
balance of the parts. 

The program was much too lengthy. It 
opened with a spirited rendition of the 


“Star Spangled Banner,” toliowed by Max 
Bruch’s “Roman Obsequies” and three d 
capella numbers. J. Truman Wolcott, a 


Detroit musician, was represented by his 
“How Beautiful Upon the Mountains,” for 
tenor, baritone and mixed chorus. Mr. 
Wolcott conducted in person and his work 
was given a cordial reception. Six other 
chorus numbers were sung. 
Mrs. Kellner exhibited a 
markable beauty of tone and clearness of 
intonation in her solo numbers and was 
enthusiastically recalled. Mr. Baker also 
made a success in a series of English 
ballads. FE. H. 


voice of re- 


Savage Sued by German Singer 


The Henry W. Savage Company, 
produced “The Girl of the Golden West” 
in Fnglish, was sued for $2,224 in New 
York last week by Herma Dalossy, a Ger- 
man singer, — over to sing the role 
of Minnie in the Savage production. She 
alleges that she was to receive $350 a week 
for twenty-four weeks, but six weeks be- 
fore her contract was to end her engage- 
ment was terminated. 


which 


Tollefsens in New York Recital 


Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, the pianist, and 
Carl H. Tollefsen, violinist, were among the 
artists in a concert at St. Bartholomew’s 
Lyceum, New York, on March 6. Mme. 
Tollefsen made a special appeal in the 
“Gondolero,” by Moszkowski, and the “Mé 
ditation” from “Thais” was feelingly pre- 
sented by Mr. Tollefsen. 
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WHY NOT AN OPERA BOUFFE REVIVAL? 


A Suggestion to Some Enterprising Manager—Europe Has Already 
Set the Example with the Highiy Successful Offenbach 
Revivals—What Some of These Operas Accomplished in the 
Days When New York Had but a Million Inhabitants 








By ROBERT GRAU 


ARE we to have a revival of opera 

bouffe? Revivals seem to be in or- 
der generally just now, and if it is a pro- 
pitious period for the “Pinafores” and the 
“Mikados” and the public once more wel- 
comes the almost forgotten art of panto- 
mime, who shall say that some intrepid 
impresario may not tempt fate with the 
dear old works of Offenbach, Lecocq (who 
has just celebrated his eightieth birthday) 
and Audran. 

All over Europe there is an Offenbach 
revival, and not only “La Belle Héléne” is 
a vehicle to conjure with, but “Barbe 
Bleue” and “La Jolie Parfumeuse” are 
quite as popular. How many opera-goers 
of to-day are aware that “La Grande 
Duchesse” had a run of 200 nights in the 
French language at the theater still stand- 
ing at the corner of Fourteenth street and 
Sixth avenue, in New York? And what 
will the enemies of real comic opera say 
when it is truthfully stated that Offen- 
bach’s “Genevieve de Brabant” ran an en- 
tire season in the same house to capacity 
audiences, and this, too, when New York 
had less than a million inhabitants! 


I may be wrong, but I do think that 
the sensation created in 1868 by the cele- 
brated Gendarmes duet from “Genevieve 
de Brabant” would be duplicated in 1912, 
while it is almost impossible to believe that 
the letter song from “La Perichole” or 
the “Dites-lui” from “La Grande Duchesse” 


would be less potent to-day than four 
decades ago. ; 
Opera bouffe did not degenerate in 


America; there was no falling off in the 
vogue of the ear-tickling operettas. The 
trouble was simply that Maurice Grau, 


who made the nucleus of his fortune with - 


French opera bouffe, had to abandon the 
field because he became involved in grand 
opera matters and he had no successor. 

Not since Marie Aimée’s hey days have 
American audiences heard these delicious 
gems of perfect collaboration of composer 
and librettist. Who can believe that there 
is net as much of a public to-day for “Les 
Cloches de Corneville” as there is for 
“Faust” or “Trovatore”’? And what really 
would happen if the Messrs. Shubert were 
to announce an all-star cast revival of that 
melodious work,- and who would not be 
happy to hear the tuneful and excru- 
ciatingly funny “Princess of Trebizonde” 
and the dainty yet spicy “Timbale D’Ar- 
gent,” which ran for 150 nights also at the 
historic theater on Fourteenth street, where 
moving pictures now hold sway? Oh, but 
we have not progressed in all things of a 
musical character. 

New York has now five million inhab- 
itants and half as many more available 
within thirty-five miles of the theater zone. 
There are always two or three theaters 
“dark” for want of some compelling at- 
traction. There is the Bijou, hardly ever 
onen and never profitable. Then there is 
Weber’s Theater, a few doors away, closed 
nearly all the season and about to be rele- 
gated to the silent drama. And finally 
there’s the beautiful Garrick Theater, built 
by Ed Harrigan in the very period of 
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opera bouffe’s greatest glory, also closed 
half the season and seemingly lost to the 
public. Any one of these three theaters 
would make an ideal home for opera 
bouffe, which should never be given in a 
large opera house like the Manhattan or 
Metropolitan, for the first law of its pro- 
duction is an intimate relation between 
artists and audience. 

Oh, ye entrepreneurs! I know not if 
there be among you any who hold my 
views, but if there be one to him I say 
success awaits the man who has the nerve 
(and the ability) to organize a Bijou com- 
pany for the opera bouffe répertoire. Re- 
member that there are now forty-five 
thousand French people in New York and 
there are nearly as many more Americans 
who speak French or wish to pretend that 
they understand it, and to this may be 
added the vast number of music lovers to 
whom “music is the language of every 
land.” 


I am not unduly optimistic. In fact, the 
matter of catering to the public’s enter- 
tainment never was so serious a problem 
as it is now, but there is always a time 
for. everything, and I honestly believe that 
a carefully planned revival such as is here 
discussed would carry everything before it. 

Will the season of 1912-13 witness the 
advent of Offenbachiana? Will the glories 
of “Orphée aux Enfers” and “La Vie 
Parisienne” gladden the hearts of the old- 
timers and amaze the new generations? 
Stranger things can happen! 





KNEISELS IN PROVIDENCE 





Quartet’s Final Concert—Local Events 
of Interest 


PROVIDENCE, March 21.—The final concert 
of the twenty-seventh season here of the 
Kneisel Quartet was given Wednesday eve- 
ning. The program was varied, opening 
with Schubert’s Quartet in A Minor, fol- 
lowed by Variations on the “Austrian 
Hymn,” by Haydn and Hugo Wolf’s “Ital- 
ienische Serenade,” all of which were 
played with rare skill. The closing num- 
ber, Beethoven’s Quartet in C Major, was 
given an admirable rendering and brought 
forth hearty applause. 


The ninety-eighth members’ night at the 
Providence Art Club was observed Wednes- 
day evening with a concert of ensemble 
music played by Mme. Avis Bliven-Char- 
bonnel, pianiste, and Hugo Kenyon and 
Reber Johnson of Chicago, violinists. 

Mme. Charbonnel played Ten Preludes by 
Heller and “Golliwogg’s Cake Walk” from 
the “Children’s Corner” by Debussy most 
artistically, while the solos and ensemble 
work of Mr. Kenyon and Mr. Johnson were 
given with splendid taste and force. All 
the artists were liberally applauded. 

The second in a series of three morning 
concerts of ensemble music was given Mon- 
day by pupils of Mrs. A. C. Shepardson- 
Nauck, violin, and Mme. Avis Bliven-Char- 
bonnel, piano. An interesting program was 
played by the pupils, whose work was of 
high merit. Grieg’s Sonata in C Minor, 
played by Elizabeth Stanley, violin, and 
May Atwood, piano, was given an excep- 
tionally fine rendering. 

The Chaminade Club, of which Mrs. 
Lucy H. Miller is president, gave the third 
in the series of educational concerts 
Wednesday morning at the English High 
School. The club is striving to educate the 
pupils of the high school to an appreciation 
of the best music and these concerts have 
been a great success. The program, includ- 
ing the Rigoletto Quartet, Verdi-Liszt, 
played by Mrs. Amy Eastwood Fuller, a 


pupil of Mme. Charbonnel, 
“Tuscan Folk-Songs”; Carocciolo by Mrs. 
Gertrude Bullard, soprano, and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Northrup Cummings, contralto. Vir- 
ginia Anderson, violinist, played Bohm’s 
‘Perpetual Motion,’ Romance by Vieux- 
temps, and Heckel’s “Carnival Scene.” 
G. .F. H. 





Mobile’s Own Symphony Concerts 


MosiLe, ALA., March 23.—This city can 
boast of a first-class symphony orchestra 
under Hugo Brown, conductor. It is*com- 
posed of six first and four second violins, 
two ’cellos, two double basses, one flute, 
one clarionet, two horns, two cornets, two 
trombones, a piano and tympani, and has 


followed by 


seventy associate members. Two splendid 
concerts were given lately with the fol- 
lowing programs: First Symphony, Haydn; 
“Spring Song,” Mendelssohn; Overture, 
“Semiramide,” Rossini; Ballet music of 
“Faust,” Gounod, and an aria from Verdi's 
“Traviata,” sung by Mrs. Charles Hervey. 
Overture, “Der Freischiitz,” “Loreley Par- 
aphrase,” Nesvadba; Minuette and Bar- 
carolle from Offenbach’s “ales of Hoff- 
mann”; Overture, “Bohemian Girl,” Balfe; 
“Vienna Bonbons,” Strauss; Andante 
Cantabile for Strings, Tschaikowsky; aria 
from “Ernani,” by Verdi, sung by Mrs. 
Emma _ Lavretta, and Rubinstein’s D 
Minor Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 
Mamie C. Palmer, soloist. J. P. M. 





FRANZ EGENIEFF 





BARITONE 
AS “VAMPIRE ” 


SOME PRESS EXCERPTS: 


Vossische Zeitung: , A per- 
formance of the very first order was 
the impersonation of the Vampire by 
Franz Egénieff. Unquestionably Herr 
Egénieff gave a more perfect inter- 
pretation in this part than ever before. 
He has ever shown himself as an 
actor of intelligence and talent for 
characterization, but here he gave us 
a surprise by his extraordinary means 
of tonal expression. There are not 
many baritones of the German stage 
who are able to interpret the’ Vampire 
so completely and so convincingly.” 

* * * 


Be liner Boersen Zeitung: “ ... The 
Lord Ruthwen of Herr Egénieff re- 
sembles in many features the famous 
Vampire of the immortal Theodore 
Reichmann. Impersonation and ren- 
dition are imbued with warm and 
pulsating dramatic accents. But the 
artist has also the sombre, demoniacal 
tonal colors at his disposal, as well 
as accents of tender allurement. In 
the two large arias of the “Vampire” 
Herr Egénieff gave proof of his vocal 
perfection. The tumultuous applause 
which the audience accorded the artist 
was fully deserved.” 
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OUR MUSIC CULTURE DUE TO WOMEN 





Than the Pianist? 





So Says Sigismond Stojowski, Who Comes to Us with a Foreign- 
er’s Perspective—The Insistence Upon a ‘‘Made-in-Germany”’ 
Label—Is the Average Violinist a Less Thorough Musician 








THE artistic development of the United 
States in musical affairs is almost 
entirely due to its women,” is the opinion 
expressed a few days ago by Sigismond 
Stojowski, the eminent pianist-pedagogue- 
composer, at his New York studio. Him- 
self a native of Poland, but now an Amer- 
ican of six years’ standing, Mr. Stojowski 
has been able to look at American musical 
culture with that keen sense of perspective 
natural to the foreigner who comes to our 
shores. 
“As the average American man is forced 
so early in life to consider the question of 


bread and butter,” 
continued the 
pianist, “most of 
the cultural activ- 
ity falls upon the 
women. It is the 
women’s clubs 
throughout t he 
country which are 
spreading the gos- 
pel of good music. 
Wherever you find 
a musical enter- 
prise which is do- 
ing things, in nine 
cases out of ten 
there is a woman 
in it. 

“In the field of 
musical education 
America is still suffering somewhat from 


Sigismond Stojowski 


the old-fashioned prejudice which regarded - 


the making of music as the exclusive at- 
tribute of women. I asked one mother of 
a talented son if she was going to allow 
her boy to become a professional pianist. 
“What!” she replied in horror, “a man 
playing the piano?” 

“Instead of there being anything essen- 
tially feminine in a man’s playing the piano 
he starts with one necessary qualification, 
the lack of which is a drawback to so many 
women pianists—mere physical strength. 
With some echoes of this old-time preju- 
dice still lingering {it is no wonder that red- 
blooded American boys take up the practical 
pursuits which appeal so much to the Anclo- 
Saxon mind. 





“It is a misiaxen idea, however, that the 
Anglo-Saxon race is lacking in musical tal- 
ent and temperament. In my few years of 
teaching in America I have found many 
pupils of entirely Anglo-Saxon parentage 
whose natural talent for music gave the lie 
to stch an assumption. For instance, I call 
to mind one young relative of Theodore 
Roosevelt who has an absolute gift as a 
pianist, besides being accomplished as an 
author.” 

A unique quality of American music stu- 
dents, according to Mr. Stojowski, is the 
stick-to-it-iveness with which many of 
them attack their tasks. “In Europe chil- 
dren grow up in a musical atmosphere and 
they study music more or less as a matter 
of course,” declared the noted pedagogue, 
“but over here a child who once gets an 
idea that he wants to study music he is 
ant to-go at his practising with absolute 
desperation. In cases where the child has 
not great natural talent his persevering 
devotion to work almost overcomes the 


handicap which nature has placed upon 
him.” 
On the virtuoso side of his trinity of 


talents Mr. Stojowski is at once scholarly 
and full of feeling as befits his Polish or- 
igin. “America still retains some vestiges 
of the tendency to admire European artists 
because they are European,” he remarked, 
“but the peculiar feature of the case is that 
once a foreign artist is adopted as an 
American he is liable to lose some of that 
old-world glamor. It would seem to be 
necessary for the imported artist who be- 
comes American by adoption to bear a label 
‘Made in Germany, or whatever his father- 
land may be, lest we forget that he is a 
foreign product.’ 

One of this most pleasant of Mr. Sto- 
jowski’s artistic associations during the 
present season was his appearance as so- 
loist with the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra under the baton of his near namesake, 
Leopold Stokowski. “Aside from the sim- 
ilarity in names, which drew forth all sorts 
of amusing comments,” added Mr. Stojow- 
ski, “we seemed to be at one in our inter- 
pretation of the music. I did not play a 
concerto of my own on this occasion be- 
cause my new ones were not quite ready 
for production, and like many composers | 
lose interest in my old compositions after 
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they have been written for some time. I 
is the new brain-child which wins the in- 
tense love of the author. ‘ 


“At the risk of gaining enemies I must 
say that | believe the average violin vir- 
tuoso to be a less thorough musician than 
the pianist. As an instance of this I would 
point to the music written by violinists, 
which inmost cases has not great lasting 
value. Much of the violin literature has 
been written with a view to exploiting the 
possibilities of the fiddle as a virtuoso in- 
strument. These possibilities are exceed- 
ingly limited in scope compared with the 
resources of the piano. It is unfortunate 
that the compositions of a piano-virtuoso 
are liable to be somewhat underestimated 
from the very fact that he is a virtuoso. 
Liszt is one composer who suffers from 
this tendency. 


“Tt is the ’cellist who is hampered most 
by the paucity of music written for his in- 
strument. I don’t know why composers in- 
sist upon assigning musical fireworks to 
the ’cello, when that instrument is primarily 
a medium for the expression of feeling. 
For my own part I hope soon to introduce 
a ’cello concerto, in which I have not hes- 
itated to let the instrument sing some real 
melodies rather than indulge in technical 
sleight-of-hand.” 


In the field of :nstrumental composition 
Mr. Stojowski has covered every phase of 
writing from the piano piece to the sym- 
phony. His symphony has betn performed 
by various orchestras in Scotland and on 
the Continent, but it has yet to be presented 
in his adopted country. All of Mr. Stojow- 
ski’s compositions are marked by melodious 
fluency, which is strikingly evidenced in his 
E Major Sonata, performed for the first 
time in his recent New York recital of 
Polish music. i # 





BOY WONDER PLAYS FOR KING 





London’s Nine-Year-Old 
Delights Royal Audience 


Lonpon, March 22.—A nine-year-old 
child wonder pianist of this city exhibited 
his wonderful gifts in a recital at Bucking- 
ham Palace to-day before the King and 


“Solomon,” 
Pianist, 


Queen, Queen Dowager Alexandra and 
other members of the royal family. 
“Solomon,” as he is known, played a rather 


lengthy program of classical numbers, and 
his auditors were delighted with his per- 
formance. 


The boy was entirely at ease, and when 
he had finished playing his difficult program 
was told by the King to play a lighter com- 
position called “The Teddy. Bears’ Frolic.” 

The extraordinary gifts of “Solomon” 
were brought to light a year and a half 
ago by a woman musician who discovered 
the boy in the East End. He is the son of 
a tailor. "The woman undertook. the boy’s 
musical education and he is now able to 
play with ease two of Beethoven’s con- 
certos and one by Mozart, in addition to a 
fund of lesser compositions. 


His two London appearances have been 
attended with great success. At a concert 
with the London Symphony Orchestra last 
year in Queen’s Hall, a piano with small 
keys, which had been specially constructed, 
was used, but at the present time he is 
able to use an ordinary piano, as his hands 
have stretched, although the pedals have 
been raised so that he may reach them. 





George Baklanoff, the Russian baritone, 
who has signed a five-year contract with 
the Vienna Court Opera, is not to sing 
there the whole year round, but only to 
make a certain number of appearances each 
season. 


GENIUS OF BACHAUS 
AGAIN IMPRESSES 


Pianist’s Third New York Recital 
Reveals His Art in Many 
Aspects 





One of the largest piano recital audi- 
ences of the season heard Wilhelm Bachaus 
give his third recital in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Friday afternoon of last week. 
His program was somewhat too long, per- 
haps, but it was highly diversified and 
showed his art in many aspects. The fol- 
lowing were his offerings: 


Variations in C Minor and Sonata, op. 8la in 
E Flat, Beethoven; Prelude in C Sharp Minor, 
Rachmaninoff; “Hommage 4a Rameau,” “Jardins 
sous la pluie’? and ‘‘D’un cahier d’esquisses,”’ De- 
bussy; Barcarole, Prelude op. 45 in C Sharp 
Minor, Four Studies: Op. 10, No. 10, in A Flat, 
No. 11 in E Flat, No. 12 in C Minor, op. 25, 
No. 11 in A Minor, and Scherzo in B Flat 
Minor, Chopin; ‘“Feux follets’’ and Second Rhap- 
sodie hongroise, Liszt. 


Mr. Bachaus is always a sheer delight as 
a Beethoven interpreter, His readings of 
that composer have admirable solidity, in- 
cisiveness and sanity and they disclose a 
musicianship of the highest order. There 
are not many pianists who can succeed in 
making the thirty-two C Minor Variations 
interesting. Mr. Bachaus is one of the 
few who can and his performance of them 
had much variety and color. The sonata, 
too, was delivered with keen insight into its 
poetic content. It was a reading totally 
devoid of exaggerations or far-fetched ef- 
fects, yet always marked by individuality 
and never conventional. 

Mr. Bachaus’s Debussy is far above what 
one expects of a German pianist. It has 
much of the requisite delicacy and gos- 
samer-like quality. Especially pleasing was 
“D’un cahier d’esquisses.” The Chopin 
numbers won the player some of the hearti- 
est applause of the afternoon, even though, 
as has been said on previous occasions, 
Chopin accords rather less with the pianist’s 
temperament than Beethoven, Bach, Brahms 
and a number of others. Yet he gave the 
“Revolutionary” Etude with dash and fire. 
In Liszt, again, he was in his element. The 
“Feux Follets” was a brilliant achievement, 
but what delighted the audience even more 
was the glorious and thrilling Second 
Rhapsody which, hackneyed though it may 
be, never fails to stir the blood when it is 
played as Mr. Bachaus played it. There 
are few greater things in piano literature 
than the Liszt Rhapsodies. The pianist 
had, of course, to appease the storm of ap- 
plause which arose after it with several 
encores, chief among which was a clever 
transcription of Richard Strauss’s lovely 
“Serenade.” Mm. FP. FP. 





Julia O’Connor, Ada Sassoli and Hans 
Kronold in New York Musicale 


Julia O’Connor, contralto; Ada Sassoli, 
harpist, and Hans Kronold, ’cellist, were 
the artists at a musicale at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, on March 21. Miss 
O'Connor, who is a leading church singer, 
sang with pleasing effect, and was heard 
to particular advantage in the “Invocation” 
of d’Hardelot, in which she had the assist- 
ance of Mr. Kronold. “Thou Art to Me 
a Flower,” by Degele, was also among Miss 
O’Connor’s best numbers. Generous ap- 
plause was awarded Miss Sassoli for her 
splendid playing on the harp. 
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and Insanity 





“ FUTURISM ” IN AMERICA 


Anarchistic Ideas of a New School That Is Causing Much Dis- 
cussion in France—The Necessity of Progress by Revolution 
and the Difference Between Revolutionary Creative Progress 


¢ 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 





THE “Futurists” have at last invaded 
the domain of music, and are to give 
a concert in Paris. The “Futurist” musi- 
cians have divided the octave into seventy- 
two intervals for the present, but later 
will institute a system where the vibration 
rate of each successive note of the scale 
is but one vibration more than that of the 
preceding note. Instruments are being 
made embodying the much cruder seventy- 
two tone scale, as a makeshift, for the 


forthcoming concert. 
There is much talk about the “Futurists” 


nowadays—a great part of it by themselves. 
In the art of self-advertising, at least, even 
if in no other art, they are adepts. It is 
doubtful if any of their artistic productions 
thus far have equalled in genius their idea 
of scattering their first manifesto, in the 
form of leaflets, from the top of the Cam- 
panile in the Place of St. Mark’s, in Venice. 
This and subsequent manifestos, all sensa- 
tionally anarchistic, have been reported by 
the daily press, which has also given ac- 
counts of their topsy-turvy exhibits and 
rumors of exhibits. 

The “Futurists” have gained some at- 
tention by the time-worn anarchistic device 
of reiterating the misleading truth that all 
progress is made by revolution, only they 
emphasize the process and the idea by pro- 
claiming it in concert, and saying that their 
revolution will surpass all others in that 
it will completely upset and invert every- 
thing in the existing order. Unfortunately 
they neglect to remind people that an in- 
finitude of vagaries has been foisted upon 
the world as the work of genius by char- 
latans at every period, and by artificial 
methods has been made to prevail long 
enough to fetch its authors a little sem- 
blance of glory and some financial reward. 


What Futurist Paintings Look Like 


Theory and practice never did go hand in 
hand in art, and it has seemed well to give 
the artists of the Futurist school a chance, 
after promulgating their manifestos, to re- 
deem themselves in practice, before ventur- 
ing an opinion. At last it has been pos- 
sible to see in America reproductions of a 
few of the paintings in the recent “Futu- 
rist” exhibit in Paris. They resemble noth- 
ing so much as various kinds of night- 
mares seen through several thicknesses of 


chipped bottle glass. Carroll Beckwith, the 
American artist, saw the exhibit (which 
made him glad to come home quickly) and 
describes the aim of the “Futurist” paint- 
ers in the following words: 

Thev do not paint what thev see, but what 
they don’t see. Thev_ paint the aura, as it 
were. For instance, if they wish to paint a 
portrait, they do not paint the face, but 
whatever color seems to spring at them from 
the soul of the sitter. One aura might be 
green with seventeen noses and five eyes. 

It is presumable that their musical com- 
positions would bear to modern music a 
relation similar to that which their pictures 
bear to modern painting. Composers have 
no model in nature for their sound, so it 
cannot be said, in the same sense as with 
the painter, that they would probably write 
down, “not the sounds which they hear, 
but the soupds which they do not hear.” 
The composer has to bear with the inward 
ear in any case, but the “Futurist” claims 
to have a much more highly refined and 
developed—especially a more finely subdi- 
vided—tonal sense than is represented by 
the modern ear generally, so he will work 
in tone values beyond the need or the per- 
ception of the world of to-day. It is true 
that almost any good ear may, with a lit- 
tle training, be made to feel that a single 
key on the piano cannot represent truly, for 
example, the two notes F sharp and G flat. 
That matter is already worrying a number 
of musicians, and Busoni is declaring him- 
self strongly for a development in the 
direction of a more finely divided scale. 
But the “Futurist” will have none of such 
child’s play; they. are for an instantan- 
eous unlimited division of the scale. 

What is the issue that is really at stake 
in this entire “Futurist” matter? Simply 
this—what is the dividing line between the 
revolution that is creative progress, and the 
revolution that is insanity? 

“Futurists,” philosophical anarchists, and 
all their kind, have a legitimate claim upon 
the attention of the world when they main- 
tain, as well they may, that there is no true 
creative progress without revolution. It is 
all very well to sentimentalize about evo- 
lution instead of revolution, but it comes 
to the same thing in the end, whatever it 
is called. The American nation, itself, 
stands upon a revolution. So does the 
aeroplane. The idea that an objéct heavier 
than air could not sustain itself in the air 
has been stood on its head; that is, re- 
volved until its meaning has been exactly 





contradicted’ and reads the other way 
around. The same in music; intervals and 
chords which were thought to be ugly have, 
by their application along the line of more 
recently discovered harmonic principles, 
been shown to be beautiful. Broadly it is 
all evolution, but evolution is made up of 
an infinite series of revolutions. Somebody 
has always got to be showing the world 
that this or that thing which it thought 
impossible or ugly or bad, is possible and 
beautiful and good. 

‘If we are to make any intelligent head- 
way in the understanding of this matter, 
the point to be grasped and held to is this— 
that this revolutionary progress is not the 
inversion of the law, but is a hitherto un- 
perceived application of the law, bringing 
about new and strange relations between 
familiar things. The aeroplane does not 
reverse the law of gravitation; it merely 
shows it in a new application, by virtue 
of bringing about a new set of conditions 
for it to work in. The world seldom mis- 
understands a fundamental law. But the 
world never knows all the possible ways in 
which a law may manifest itself, because 
it can never exhaust the possible new ways 
of combining things in which the law may 
find manifestation. 

This is the always open door through 
which the great artist or musician, the seer 
in art, may bring in that which upsets 
previous ideas of the relations of colors, 
forms, or tones. But it is also the always 
open door through which the charlatan may 
intrude himself with his impudent pretense 
to new vision. 

Life is based on laws which cannot be 
changed, however unlimited is the variety 
of ways in which those laws may be made 
to manifest themselves. In other words, 
we cannot go against nature, although we 
are privileged to specialize the workings 
of the laws of nature in an unlimited num- 
ber of ways. In short, there is a funda- 
mental Normal, to which we are compelled 
to refer back, whenever we have pushed life 
too far in one direction or another in our 
attempts to get the most out of it. The 
penalty for persistent departure from that 
Normal is insanity and death. We must 
live by the Law. 

Science and art, since they are but reflec- 
tions of nature and life, from the mirror 
of the human mind, must also reflect the 
Law. What the laws of nature and life 
are, science and art must be. Even if, in 
art, men are seeking for the ideal of life, 
it is not something else than life that they 
are looking for, but life at its greatest 
possibility. In other words, they cannot 
depart from the fundamental Normal, the 
Law, and make creative progress, although 
they may show unsuspected workings of 
the Law. This is what all great creative 
artists do. Each has his particular vision, 
or spontaneous understanding of some new 
legitimate way of combining his colors or 
his tones. He copies no one, except to. use 
whatever he wants of all that men before 
him have contributed. He patterns his art 
after his vision, and does not care whether 


or not it is different from the vision of 
others, or of those that have gone before. 
True vision—i. e., what we call genius—is 
given to the mind out of the heart of life, 
and is necessarily of the Law, because it is 
Life revealing itself. True genius in dif- 
ferent individuals is never contradictory, 
however different its results may be in out- 
ward appearance. A Beethoven symphony 
does not disprove a Russian folksong, or 
vice versa. Both have received from life, 
and both are life-giving. Both are mani- 
festations of the law of life in music, as 
truly as. the incandescent lamp and the 
dynamo are manifestations of the law of 
electricity in nature. Both live and work, 
and keep on living and working, and will 
continue to do so, so long as humanity may 
have need of these particular manifesta- 
tions of the law of life in music. 

The crux of the whole “Futurist” matter 
—the question of the difference between 
revolutionary thought which is progressive 
and creative, and revoiutionary thought 
which merely mad—is, then, to be answered 
in this way; revolutionary thought in art 
is progressive and creative, no matter how 
greatly it opposes precedent, if it is the 
manifestation of Law in art; and it is mad- 
ness where it is not the manifestation of 
Law. 

What then is the Law, and what is the 
test of it? That is precisely the thing that 
can never bé fully known. That is where 
the bot ade life enters. Every scientist, 
every philosopher, every true artist, is 
searching for it. Each in his way is dis- 
covering a little more of it here or there. 
What all know is this, that the Law is Life, 
and its manifestation is life-giving. We 
cannot put the stethoscope to an art work 
and find out whether or not its heart is beat- 
ing properly. But mankind can, and invari- 
ably does, place its spiritual volt-meter in 
the current of an art-work, and if after a 
sufficient test it does not register high 
enough, that ends it—the work is dead, 
and goes promptly into outer darkness. 

“But,” cries your “Futurist,” “what about 
the religious fanatics and barbarians who 
have destroyed works of genius, and the 
ignoramuses who have ignored them?” 
The religious fanatics, barbarians, and igno- 
ramuses are not humanity; they are special 
cases. The Law of Life, with its infinite 
new possibilities for life and art, works on 
in humanity, whether this or that one con- 
forms himself to it or not. 

True creators do not bluster and brag 
as the “Futurists” do. They create, and 
strive to give their creations a chance to 
speak for themselves. 

America will have no quarrel with the 
“Futurists” on the score of revolution; it 
cannot have, and look back to 1776. The 
chances are that America will give birth 
to a revolution in art greater than any 
before. But if on the one hand it mysti- 
fies by being strange and new—as it must 
if it is to be true creative progress—on the 
other it must have more meaning and life- 
givingness for the whole people than any 
art which has yet appeared in the world. 
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DEUTSCHE LIEDERKRANZ 
IN HARVARD CONCERT 


SNAPPED AT ENTRANCE OF OPERA HOUSE OFFICE 





Arthur Claassen’s New York Chorus 
Sings Songs of the Fatherland 





ILLINOIS TEACHERS OF 
MUSIC PLAN CONVENTION 


Six Ex-Presidents of State Organization 
Agree to Attend Annual 


with Thrilling Effect Meetings 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 18—The Cuicaco, March 25.—The Illinois Music 
Deutsche Liederkranz of New York, by Teachers’ Association will hold its twenty- 
special invitation of the _department of fourth convention at Streator, IIL, on May 


music of Harvard University, gave a con- 


cert to the students and faculty last Sat- 





the 


cxr- 


the 
Society. 


7, 8 and og, under 


Streator Choral 


auspices of 


Among the 


urday. The singers and their director, Ar- presidents of the association who have ac- 
thur Claassen, were accorded a royal wel- cepted invitations to attend are the veteran 
come. H. S. Perkins (who really organized the 

Toasts were drunk by the singers to association), D. A. Clippinger, Allen Spen- 


Prof. Walter R. Spalding, head of the de- 
partment of music at Harvard, 
active interest in the cause of choral sing- 
ing. Liederkranz and 
its director Professor Snvalding commented 
on the fact that university life at Harvard 
has become permeated with the influences 





for his 


In introducing the 


cer, Glenn Dillard Gunn, William I. Bent- 
ley and Theodore Militzer. The opening 
program will be given by Mrs. Mable Sharp 
Herdien, the distinguished soprano of this 
city, and Guy Woodward, head of the vioiin 
department of the Bush Temple Conserva- 
tory. The afternoon program of May 7 
will enlist Arthur Dunham and Elias Bre- 


P . ~ ° - > rac > £ > “ = r¢ ae " 
of German art, German music and German den, President Walter Spry will call the 
Pi business session on May 9, when the dis- 
culture. ' cussion in music in public schools will be 
On the following day the Liederkranz lead by Margaret Salisbury. Guy Wood- 


appeared in the Germanic Museum of the 





ward will read a paper on violin methods 


university and sang some of the stirring and another will be read. in relation to 

ae . , ™ organ music in the church. In the after- 

numbers of the preceding evening. The noon Mary Wood Chase will present a 
address of welcome was made by Prof. Enrico Caruso and Members of the Metropolitan Opera House Staff paper on ‘Foundation Studies in Piano.” 

Kuno Francke, chairman of the depart- ; oP : ; roe The third program will embrace a paper 

: andk “ah Cin ak dnlie of ths Ged- A CAMERA enthusiast, walking down Thirty-ninth street along the Metropolitan by Rossiter G. Cole on national music and 
{ wh: Opera House the other day, encountered an interesting group before the Kenneth M. Bradley, director of the Bush 
manic Museum. The professors of the shed entrance to the business office of that institution. The result is shown Temple Conservatory of Music, will read a 
German. department attended the reception above. Caruso, the great tenor, is discovered on the left, while Otto Weil, of the paper on “The Neglected Public.” A_re- 

in force and among those present were business staff, is between him and William J. Guard, generally considered the most  cital will be given in the afternoon by Lu- 


Lawrence Abbott Lowell, president of the 
cniversity, and Mrs. Lowell. 
The program consisted of 


seen in the entrance. 
“Du bist die — 


popular and capable press representative in New York. 


Two office assistants are 


ella Chilson Ohrman. In the evening a 
concert program will be presented by Kose 
Lutiger Gannon, contralto; Marion Green, 


Rah,” Schubert; “Magdalen,” Claassen; basso-baritone; Marie Bierrik, pianist, < 
ee. ; J ‘ ee ‘ . . . as: é Mi anist, and 
“Ty way ogy? * Pe - . ue . rel, N. vatterne . L. Breit- and herself were tired of the hardships ;' + eee , 

Die Rose im Thal,” Hummel: “Schafer’s wag E Ay Taare: ster _ vse ¥; PB von gent meee acl on See ts Ludwig Becker, violinist. The last day will 
™ y 1: 9 , p és “ 2cA >x > ¢ > “Ct. oO ¢ al ¢ » S . acte y ; “ P ? ‘ 
Sonntagslied, Kreutzer Im  Grase coors coer See ee wees introduce numerous features, the discussion 



































she declared. “When we have 























thaut’s,” Spicker; “Schwertlied,’ Weber; ‘© solo quartet in “Das Ringlein sprang the stage, to be led by Emil Liebling, one of the mas- 
“Stindchen,” Haydn; “Lorelei,” Silcher: ¢ntzwei.” Florence Austin, the violinist, finished our present contracts nothing can te. minds of music in the West, who will 
» < . , Qa) = ’ < , oth , “ . ‘“ . * ss ¥ a “Dp . a cs . ” b S : € " 

: “Der Studenten Nachtgesang,” Fischer; played val Becker. ee — = oon —_ yp a me also appear as the soloist with the Min- 

: “Am Brunnele,” Nossler; “Das Ringlein "4!S¢ c ——a 86 L D+ kK 2 a ji —— mm vy po _ ‘ — i, neapolis Symphony Orchestra in the after- 

. sprang entzwei,’ Grunewald, and “Meine W®!S€", ~arasate. om pei ogee just right for the develop- noon. President Walter Spry, of Chicago, 

Muttersprache,” Engelsberg. 2 ees OF meee and H. O. Merry, of Lincoln, are prepared 

} * ’ “ ” . . . 

pen pen of gg ome Swrohoee Calvé to Establish Operatic Institute in to — any information that or 

appeal and had to be repeated. eber’s , : may call for. C. &.. N. 

| “Schwertlied” and Engelsberg’s “Meine San Francisco Chicago Hears McCormack on St. Pat- — 

: er RR Repant als as if san Francisco. March 21.— . = : rick’s Da — , ; ; er we 
ee sagged were a. — sre. ou I eee a Emma | y Felix Nowowievski, whose “Quo Vadis? 
= enn de ” mg mp eo dggevcin . rs eye “4 baad hope ape > this ye! Cuicaco, March 18.—John McCormack, was introduced in New York by the Cath- 
oe ;, gr i 1 t in the 1s Ray stl vy rom the Last, a 6O-Gay that —. intende« the distinguished Irish tenor, who a week  olic Oratorio Society, is the conductor of 
ari ochlege eing especially moving. to retire trom the Stage and that she and ago attracted a crowded house at the Au- the Music Society in Cracow. 

: Claassen’s conducting of the chorus was her husband, M. Gaspari, would probably ditorium, was equally successful as the ¢ 

fk faultless and the singers responded with a establish an institute to teach operatic sing- bright and shining light of St. Patrick’s 

¥ fre which fairly thrilled the audience. A. ing in San Francisco. Both her husband = fjay filling the same great house with ; 

¢ , Dav, filling the same great house with an CONCERT DIRECTIO 

t | enthusiastic audience. He gave dramatic N 

4 fire and a deep sympathetic note to the se- M H H 

f lection from Balfe’s ancient opera, “The e e ANSON 

i | Lily of Killarney,” and as an encore sang . ; 

. | “Killarney,” which gave his audience over- announces ¢ np ten 

; | flowing joy. Two quaint old Irish melo- Miia oot sian rie 

; | dies, “The Foggy Dew,” “Your Dear Black merican tour 

‘ | | sé . Head,”* “Burke’s Farewell” and “The JAN’Y ’ 

; The Head of an Artist | Snowy Breasted Pearl” also were sung de- 3 FEB <, Se 1913 

; ightf As a fin > ge an o 

; The Arm of a Man, and lightfully. \s 1 finale he gave an operatic ; } 

excerpt from the “Bohemian Girl,” “When The Famo P t 
PT eo - hg 4 uS Filanis 

i The Heart of a Woman Other Lips,” with “I Hear You Calling 

; Me” as an encore. He was forced to re- 

3 : , ” Ld 

bs turn and give “Kathleen Mavourneen. 

i Management Marie Narelle also sang attractively, and 

J H. GODFREY TURNER, 1402 Broadway, New York Spencer Clay, as usual, furnished sympa- 

4 thetic accompaniments. co oe 
: The Brussels Monnaie is to lose its Ger- 

E July-August, Chautauqua, WN. Y , ‘t Fall, as 

i‘ ' ,» W. I. | man conductor, Otto Lohse, next Fall, as : 

R : he must then begin his duties at the Leipsic Director Stuttgart Conservatory 

N After Sept. 1st, Berlin, Germany ee ee ee 

F Municipal Opera in accordance with a pre- DATES NOW BEING BOOKED 

s Manzgement: vious contract. 
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NEW TRIUMPHS AND WARM 
WELCOME FOR PAUL 
DUFAULT IN 
CANADA 





Opinions of Canadian Critics on His 
Recitals 


MONTREAL GAZETTE: 


Paul Dufault was among friends at 
the Windsor Hall last night, and al- 
though he sang no less than nineteen 
songs the audience even then was not 
satisfied and tried to get him to sing 
again. It is several years since Mr. 
Dufault has sung in Montreal, but the 
French Canadian tenor has still the 
same pleasing voice and beauty of 
expression that has always marked his 
work. 


THE QUEBEC CHRONICLE: 


Mr. Dufault is an artist of whom 
Canada can be proud. He has a voice 
that cannot fail to appeal, and he uses 
it with the greatest discrimination, 
whether it is German, Italian, French 
or English, the perfect modulation and 
the beautiful enunciation shows the 
real artist. 


QUEBEC DAILY TELEGRAPH: 


The numbers rendered by him cov- 
ered a wide range, and in all of them 
he showed a voice or rarity. Encores 
were numerous and probably had the 
audience been granted its desire Mr. 
Dufault would still be singing. He un- 
doubtedly proved himself a genuine 
artist, being equally free in his ren- 
dering of English, German and French 
songs. 

MONTREAL STAR: 


His voice is of light quality, yet of 
good resonance, and his interpreta- 
tion of some of those deliciously inti- 
mate French songs most effective. 
This may possibly become monotonous 
in a concert lasting over two hours, 
still, to the credit of Mr. Dufault be it 
said, that he carried his audience with 
him to the-end. 


MONTREAL DAILY HERALD: 


He has a cleverness and a genuine 
musical instinct which guide him 
aright, and last night in Windsor Hall 
once more revealed all the qualities of 
voice and of mind by which he has 
attained an enviable niche amongst 
American concert givers. 


LE DEVOIR, MONTREAL: 


I do not need to praise beyond 
measure Paul Dufault, the Canadian 
tenor, whose concert last night at 
Windsor Hall was a great success. 
Mr. Dufault is known by all of us. He 
is an artist who represents us with 
honor in the United States. He has a 
perfect right to lay claim to the title 
of one of the best diseurs of ballads in 
America. He is an excellent singer 
who possesses a voice whose timbre 
is very pure, whose volume is ex- 
tended and whose sonority is great. 
* * * Another remarkable thing is 
the variety and range of his repertoire. 
Suffice it to say that he interpreted 
some fifteen selections and gave a 
number of charming encores, and had 
his program been five times as long, 
even one hundred times, his audience 
would have listened with continued 
delight. 


LA PRESSE, MONTREAL: 


Although Mr. Dufault has not been 
in Montreal for rather a long time, our 
excellent French-Canadian tenor has 
many friends, to judge by the crowd 
which packed Windsor Hall last night. 
Although his program was a heavy 
one, enthusiastic applause called him 
back time and again, compelling him 
to lengthen the program still more; 
so insistent was the applause that 
finally Mr. Dufault was obliged to 
accede, and granted many encores. 
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NOT ALWAYS EASY TO CLASSIFY VOICES 





[Perley Dunn Aldrich in “The Etude’’] 


[OST voices are easy to classify he- 
» cause their compass and quality is 
such’ that there can be no question about 
them. But there- are many voices which 
in the “raw” state appear to be what they 
are not. I refer to’those voices that might 
be high baritones or’ tenors, mezzo-sopranos 
or sopranos. It is by no means easy to 
decide which way the voice will develop 
when it is properly “posed,” and the only 
way which succeeds is to await the develop- 
ment which is necessary to a correct diag- 
nosis. Even then there will be some voices 
which will be a puzzle, for they have as 
much of the “high” quality as the “low,” 
and the greatest wisdom is necessary to de- 
cide which way will be best after vears of 
singing. 
One of the most difficult of these voices 
is*that which the-<French call “Baryton Mar- 
tin.” Some years ago a celebrated French 
singer named Martin possessed a voice of 
this class, hence the name. We should call 
it a lyric baritone or a baritone tenor. The 
lower part of the voice has the color and 
action of a baritone and the upper register, 
sometimes extending to B flat, is tenor in 
quality, although the voice cannot main- 
tain hich rdles. The only role I know 
that was written for this voice is that of 
Benvenuto Cellini in the opera of that 
name, by Eugene Diaz. The compass may 
be about that of a high baritone, but its 
characteristic feature is the tenor quality 
of the upper notes. 
Another voice that is most misleading is 
the high mezzo-soprano. This voice is the 
exact counterpart in women of the “Bary- 
ton Martin” in men. The upper part of 
this voice so much resembles the full so- 
prano quality that the temptation is strong 
to put it in this class. One of the surest 
tests in both these cases is to watch, as the 
voice develops, the ease with which the 
words are pronounced in the upper register. 
If they are difficult and fatiguing, one may 


be quite safe in keeping the voice down. 
If they become easier and easier, and the 
color of the voice becomes more and more 
that of the high register, tnen we may take 
courage to place the voice high. 

The temptation to place these voices high 
is very strong for purely commercial rea- 
sons. The baritone tenor who can sustain 
high roles. has such a strong voice that it 
“gets over the footlights” amazingly, to the 
great delight of the multitude, and there- 
fore is very ‘useful in the theater. Jean 
de Reszké, for: example, was a second-rate 
baritone until Sbriglia changed his voice 
to a tenor. Doeme, one time the husband 
of Nordica, developed a beautiful tenor 
voice from a baritone, under Sbriglia’s 
teaching, and sang Parsifal at Bayreuth 
with great success. Sims Reeves, the great 
English tenor, started as a baritone; Zena- 
tello began as a baritone; old Manuel Gar- 
cia started as a baritone, afterwards_ be- 
came a tenor, and later in life again sang 
baritone. , 

It must be remembered that we only hear 
of these brilliant successes, but the unhappy 
failures who have tried to “put their voices 
up” are legion and have gone to unknown 
vocal graves. When Jean de Reszké was 
in his prime half the baritones in America 
tried to howl their way to his high notes, 
and some of them are howling yet. 

Now, as to the mezzo-sopranos, we all 
know how Fremstad, after some years’ 
singing of contralto rdles, replaced her 
voice as a dramatic soprano. Marion Weed, 
did the same thing, and Edyth Walker left 
Conried because he would not let her sing 
soprano roles, and she has since sung them 
all over Europe with great success. 

Now, it is a serious undertaking to 
change the register of a voice from a low 
one to a high one, and in a majority of 
cases it is fairly sure to fail. Even when 
it succeeds the voice is short-lived, because 
the pose of the voice is more or less arti- 
ficial and certainly can only succeed where 
the singer has a superb nhysique, endurance 
and persistence. All the singers mentioned 
above have powerful physiques and intelli- 
gence far beyond the ordinary. 





HONOR FOR CARL BUSCH. 


Kansas City Composer to Write Cantata 
for Park Dedication 


Kansas City, Mo., March 18.—Carl 
3usch has again been signally hon- 
ored by the Danish-American Society of 
Copenhagen. This society recently bought 
land near Copenhagen which is being made 
into a Danish-American National Park. 
On August 3 the deed to the land will be 
presented to King Frederick, and Mr. 
Busch has been invited to write a cantata 
for the occasion. The chorus will be made 
up of students from the University of Den- 
mark and the soloists and orchestra are to 
come from the Royal Opera. 

The first season of the Kansas City Or- 
chestra, under Mr. Busch’s leadership, has 
heen unusually successful, both from an 
artistic and financial point of view. The 
attendance has been so large and the sup- 
port given the new organization by the 
local patrons of music so loyal that no de- 
ficit was incurred. The concerts have all 
been played with much artistry, and in- 
stead of only two visiting artists, as an- 
nounced, six noted soloists have appeared 
with the orchestra. M. R. W. 





Oscar Seagle in Many Texas Recitals 


CLEBURNE, ‘“TEX., March 16—Oscar 
Seagle, the noted American baritone, who 
has lately made most successful appear- 
ances in Houston, Galveston, Fort Worth, 
Dallas and other Texas cities, was pre- 
sented in recital here last Friday by the 
Cleburne Music Club. Mr. Seagle is an 
artist of admirable qualities and each of 
his songs, as he sang it, seemed the best. 
Mr. Seagle has a number of friends in 
Cleburne who had heard him before he 
went abroad to study with Jean de Reszké. 
His program opened with an aria from 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” followed 
by two French songs, in which he espe- 
cially pleased. The “Vision Fugitive,” 
from “Hérodiade,” Massenet, was also 
given superbly. Twelve other numbers on 
the baritone’s program were sung in his 
own delightful manner, as were many en- 
cores. Mrs. Harriet Bacon MacDonald 
was a splendid accompanist. M. K. S. 


FANELLI’S WORK PLAYED 


Composition of Paris’s Newly Found 
Genius Proves of Sterling Worth 


Paris, March 17.—The “Tableaux Sym- 
phoniques,” by Fanelli, the composer, who 
for forty years had hidden his genius be- 
hind the drums of the orchestra, and was 
only recently brought to light by Gabriel 
Pierné, was played by the Colonne Or- 
chestra to-day and was received with great 
enthusiasm. 

The members of the orchestra led in the 
applause which followed the playing of 
the composition and the noisy demonstra- 
tion was kept up for ten minutes, only 
ceasing when Fanelli came on the stage 
and bowed his acknowledgments. 

The composition is remarkable in that 
while it was written thirty-nine years ago 
it has all the characteristics of the works 
of the ultra modern school. In it is ex- 
pressed the life of Egypt—the fierce heat, 
the slaves at work, the cries of the vultures 
and Pharaoh’s triumphant return as the 
climax. 





Wins Suit from New York 


“American” 


Astruc 


Six cents damages was awarded Gabriel 
Astruc, the Paris representative of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, by a jury in 
the United States Federal Court in New 
York last week in the re-trial of his suit 
against the New York American for libel. 
A verdict had been given the newspaper in 
the first trial, but upon appeal the higher 
court reversed the decision and sent it back 
for a new trial. 





Tonkiinstler Society’s Musicale 


Cecile M. Behrens, the pianist, appeared 
with success in a musicale of the Ton- 
kiinstler Society at Assembly Hall, New 
York, on March 19. Mme. Behrens played 
the Mozart Sonata in D Major with David 
H. Schmidt, Jr. In addiiion Louise V. 
Voigt offered four songs in German with 


Alexander Rihm as accompanist and the’ 


Tschaikowsky A Mincr Trio was _per- 
formed by August Fraemcke, piano: Mau- 
rice Kaufman, violin, and William Ebann, 
cello. 
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STILL REAPING HONORS IN GERMANY 





More Successes for American Artists—-Frances Rose in Concert and 
Opera—Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler’s Second Berlin Recital—Helen 
Teschner Violin Soloist with Philharmonic Orchestra 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Germany, Goltzstrasse 24, 
March 6, 1912. 


RANCES ROSE, the American dramatic 
soprano of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
who is engaged for the Metropolitan Opera 
House for next season, has been having 
brilliant successes in Breslau and Magde- 
burg, in which two cities she appeared re- 
cently in opera and concert respectively. In 
Breslau, where Miss Rose is still remem- 
bered and admired from the days of her 
early career, she awakened jubilant enthu- 
siasm by her two performances as Elsa 
and Senta. 

On Saturday last, an orchestral concert, 
under Richard Strauss, took place in Mag- 
deburg. The program was devoted entirely 
to Strauss and Wagner compositions with 
Miss Rose as soloist. The evening was 
opened with the introduction to Strauss’s 
opera, “Guntram,” after which Miss Rose 
sang the concluding scene of “Salomé,” 
which was followed by a group of Strauss 
songs, with the composer at the piano. The 
latter half of the program comprised “Tod 
und Verklarung,” which the composer con- 
ducted with all his inimitable bravura, and 
“Isolde’s Liebestod,” with which Miss Rose 
scored the success of the evening. 


On Tuesday evening, Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler gave her second piano recital in 
Beethoven Hall. Even as great a pianist 
and artist as Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler plays 
certain compositions better than she does 
others. Thus, her rendition of two smaller 
works of Scarlatti, Pa torale and Capriccio, 
was delightful as viewed from every point 
of piano-playing. Less satisfactory was the 
artist’s performance of Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Up. 3, in which I missed the necessary 
depth of conception. The tonal effects 
were also not as effective here as in the 
other. renditions. A marked contrast, how- 
ever, was Mrs. Zeisler’s performance of the 
two Mendelssohn pieces, “Lied ohne Worte” 
Nos. 6 and 4. Rarely have [I heard any 
pianist play these numbers so piquantly, 
with so much poetry, as the American art- 
ist did. One may think about Mendelssohn 
as one likes—interpreted by a pianist like 
Mrs. Zeisler these compositions represent 
the essence of esthetic music. The program 
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further included works by Chopin, Debussy, 
Hadley and Liszt and the artist’s many 
admirers lost no opportunity of showing 
their appreciation by ardent applause. 


Helen Teschner’s Appearance 


Saturday brought the concert of the 
highly talented young American violinist, 
Helen Teschner, with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, under professor Willy Hess in the 
Beethoven Hall. At the same concert, the 
first performance in Berlin was given of 
an orchestral suite, Op. 9, by Georges 
Enesco, the violinist. 

The young soloist of the evening did not 
seem quite as favorably disposed as on the 
occasion of her concert of several weeks 
ago. Her precision, large and voluminous 
tone, her inspired musical conception were 
as marked as ever. But her intonation was 
not always as clean as we are used to 
expect from Miss Teschner, which may 
have been partly the effect of the weather. 
Miss Teschner is without doubt, however, 
a deservedly conspicuous personality among 
her confréres of the violin. Her renditions 
are ever governed by admirable artistic 
sense. 

The novelty of the evening was by no 
means a success. “Italian impressionist” 
was the expression that occurred to me 
when hearing this rather formless mélange 
of individually clever features. The first 
movement, a prelude, is played unisono by 
the strings and is to be considered as an 
experiment, though not a successful one. 
As is to be expected, the effect is one of 
monotony, and, that this was the general 
sentiment, was shown by the dead silence 
which followed this movement. The me- 
nuet, interméde and finale disclosed greater 
wealth of ideas, of a distinctly modern 
character. The last movement with its un- 
constrained rubato bears the character of 
theatrical or stage music. There are many 
good ideas in the work, but they are not 
developed in the most effective form. 

Hugo Kaun, the German-American com- 
poser, has had the honorable distinction 
conferred upon him in the German capital 
of appointment as a member of the Royal 
Academy of Art. 

The talented young American pianist, 
Eleanor Spencer, has just played in Ham- 
burg with excellent success. 


Kreisler’s Power of Fascination 


Fritz Kreisler played in the Bluthne 
Hall on Friday and the place, as a matter 
of course, was crowded. I have often 
wondered wherein lies Kreisler’s singular 
power of fascination. Like other great art- 
ists, he has his good days and others when 
he is not entirely at his best. But his almost 
hypnotic charm seems to be always present. 
I suppose it lies partly in his exceptional 
sense for tonal effectiveness. 

On Friday, Mr. Kreisler’s program was 
certainly not as strong as some others I 
have heard him play. As it was devoted 
exclusively to older compositions from the 
17th and 18th centuries (with the exception 
of three caprices by Niccolo Paganini, 1782- 
1840), there seemed to be danger of the 
auditors becoming wearied. Nothing of 
the kind, however! There are few violinists 
who can awaken such enthusiasm with the 
G Minor Sonata, No. 1, of Bach as Kreisler 
did. In fact he was in excellent form 
throughout and, with that conscientiousness 
which always distinguishes him, strove to 
give his very best. That therein he suc- 
ceeded was shown by the grateful pro- 
longed applause of his audience. It gives 
pleasure to be able to record that he was 
admirably accompanied on the piano by 
Alexander Neumann, who seemed to grasp 
the slightest intentions of the violinist in- 
tuitively. 

Mark Hambourg’s first piano recital 
again showed that with him the virtuoso 
dominates the artist. Relying upon his 
stupendous technic, he adopts tempi that 
no doubt make many of his hearers gasp. 
His hands are unequal in power—a fact 
that became especially evident in the Chopin 
Etudes, in which the right hand frequently 
drowned the left. But as this is just the 
opinion of the writer, it behooves him also 
to mention that Hambourg has a large fol- 
lowing—a fact that is not to be wondered 
at, for but few pianists are naturally so 
gifted as Hambourg. The G Flat Major 
Etude even had to be repeated. 

Renée Chemet, a French violinist, gave 
a very successful concert in the Blithner 
Hall, furnishing a pleasurable surprise. The 
charm of her style, her clean technic and 
fascinating temperament held her hearers 
spellbound. 

Elsa Laura von Wolzogen and Ernst von 
Wolzogen were heard the other day, for the 
first time since their return from America, 
in the Klindworth-Scharwenka Hall. They 


were greeted with warmly welcoming ap- 
plause. It would be difficult to say which 
of the two artists had the greater success, 
Mme. von Wolzogen with her songs, which 
she accompanied with the lute, or her hus- 
band with the recitation of his numerous 
poems. 

A divergence from the customary char- 
acter of concerts was the recital in the 
Choralion Hall by Chiarina Fino Savio 

















Frances Rose, the American Soprano, 
Who Was Soloist Recently in a 
Richard Strauss Concert with Com- 
poser Conducting 


(vocal) and Luigi Maria Magistretti 
(harp). The young singer has a voice of 
exceptional promise and the harpist has 
progressed to the point of deserving the 
name of virtuoso on an instrument all too 
frequently accorded but a secondary posi- 
tion in the concert field. 

Eugen d’Albert’s comic opera, “Die ver- 
schenkte Frau” (“The Conceded Wife’), 
has been given a successful first perform- 
ance in Frankfurt. The orchestra under 
Dr. Rottenberg and the soloists are re- 
ported to have given the work a splendid 
performance. 


May Repeat ‘‘Aida”’’ at Pyramids 


The “Aida” performance, given at the 
foot of the Pyramids by the Italian Opera 
Company of Cairo, is reported to have been 
so successful that it has been decided to 
repeat it next year, if possible, with a num- 
ber of famous artists such as Caruso, Des- 
tinn and Amato. 

Otto Urack, conductor of the Municipal 
Opera at Barmen, who is also well-known 
as a ‘cellist, pianist and composer, has been 
engaged for the Berlin Royal Opera, tor 
five years, beginning IQI5. 

The management of the Berlin Kurftir- 
sten Oper has engaged a young tenor, Dr. 
Georg Berg, under a three years’ contract. 

In a recent conversation with the writer, 
Mme. Kaschowska, the prima donna, made 
the somewhat surprising statement that she 
would guarantee to prepare any pupil of 
talent from the first stages to full equip- 
ment for the professional stage, either con- 
cert or opera, in the course of one year. 
“There is no secret about this,” said Mme. 
Kaschowska. “Instead of tiring the voice 
and the brain with a multitude of superflu- 
ous exercises, I should at once begin to 
let a student sing Mozart, Gluck, etc., in 
the form of exercises and with the words. 
The result would be that students would 
progress quite as quickly and, above all, 
have something definite to show for their 
pains, which is rarely the case with most 
young singers. It has always seemed to 
me that herein most teachers commit a 
grave error.” Thus far, Mme. Kaschowska 
has not devoted herself to teaching, su 
that her theory cannot be said to have had 
the benefit of practice. 


Quarrel Over New Opera House 


The Royal Opera House building soon to 
be erected is casting innumerable disturbing 
shadows in advance. It seems that the 
prize competition for the architectural de- 
sign of the new structure has been limited 
to a chosen few who happen to possess 
court influence. The result is as was to be 
expected. The designs accepted for final 
decision are awakening animosity not only 
in architectural circles but in the press and 
among the members of the Municipal Par- 
liament. The latter body is certainly well 
qualified to file an objection, inasmuch as 





it will be expected to contribute very heav- 
ily to the expense of maintaining the insti- 
tution. It seemed only fair that the city 
should have a voice in the selection of de- 
signs, but this has not been the case. In 
the plans which will probably be finally 
approved special regard has been given to 
the comfort of the royal family. There 
are to be a royal tea room, reception room, 
sitting room and small banquet hall, as well 
as two boxes for the royal family and a 
special box for the crown prince. 
O. P. Jacor. 





STOKOWSKI IN FINAL 
PITTSBURGH CONCERT 


Cincinnati Organization Closes Its Or- 
chestral Series in That City with 
a Notable Performance 


PitTsBURGH, March 25.—The Cincinnati 
Orchestra gave the fourth and last of its 
series of concerts in Pittsburgh last Tues- 
day. Director Stokowski conducted ad- 
mirably and the diversified program was 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

The opening offering was the Beethoven 
“Egmont” Overture. Tire “Scotch” Sym- 
phony, one of Mendelssohn’s best, a work 
beaming with beautiful melody, was given 
an exceptionally good reading and the di- 
rector and players were roundly applauded. 
The Prelude by Debussy, “The Afternoon 
of a Faun” was also an enjoyable offering. 
Sir Edward Elgar’s “Enigma” variations, 
which was first heard in Pittsburgh when 
the composer conducted the Pittsburgh Or- 
chestra himself, proved most satisfying. 
The excerpts from the “Damnation of 
Faust,” the Minuet, the “Ballet of the 
Sylphs” and the Rakoczy March rounded 
out the well chosen program and brought a 
recognition to the organization that must 
have been intensely gratifying to the con- 
ductor and his noble band of musicians. 

mc & 


Augusta Cottlow and Aborn Opera 
Company in Montgomery 


Montcomery, ALa., March 16.—A _ rare 
treat of the week for Montgomery was the 
appearance of Augusta Cottlow, the Amer- 
ican pianist, under the auspices of the 
Kilenberg Studios. Her program was made 
up of numbers by Bach, Chopin, Debussy, 
Liapounoff and MacDowell. It was in 
MacDowell’s sonata, “Tragica,” and “To a 
Water Lily” that she won her greatest suc- 
cess. She is truly a wonderful pianist and 
all of her selections were plaved with the 
beauty and force for which she is so well 
known. Another treat was the Aborn 
English Grand Opera Company in “Tro- 
vatore” and “Madama Butterfly,” both of 
which were sung and acted in a capable 
manner. Members of the cast who partic- 
ularly distinguished themselves were Jane 
Abercrombie, Elaine de Sellem, Domenico 
Russo, Louis Kreidler, Edith Helena and 


Morton Adkins. J. P. M. 





Amsterdam’s Wagner Society is planning 
“ 3 ” x 
two “Parsifal” performances for May. 
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A MUNICH TALE WITH A MORAL 





Fate of an American Pianist Who Started Out with Bright Prospects— 
An Abbreviated ‘“‘ K onigskinder Teresa Carreno’s Fine Performance 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Munich, Sophien Strasse, 5 C, 
March 6, 1912, 


FEW years ago a young American 
pianist performed at a Metropolitan 
Sunday night concert. It was his début. 
He played very well, and being the nephew 
of the dramatic editor of a daily paper and 
a pupil of the musical editor of the same 
publication, his work received more atten- 
tion than would otherwise have been the 
case. Later on he came to Germany to 
continue his studies, and from time to time 
reports of his successful appearances at 
various places were published in American 
journals. Then his name was mentioned 
much less frequently. The other day | 
encountered it here on a placard, together 
with that of a dancer whose work he ac- 


companied. 

I mention this discouraging instance of 
disappointed ambition, so that aspirants for 
honors in German concert-halls may refiect 
carefully before they decide to abandon the 
land of liberty. If you are earning a good 
living in Pittsburg or even in Peoria, think 
twice before you pull up stakes. So many, 
alas! are called and so few are chosen. In 
other words, there are more pianists—and 
very good ones, too—in Germany than you 
can shake a stick at. 

Humperdinck’s “Konigskinder” was pro- 
duced in the neighboring city of Augsburg 
a fortnight ago and the régisseur had the 
courage to make some cuts in the second 
act, while the final act was abbreviated so 
that the curtain fell immediately after the 
death of the youthful lovers. While this 
may have done violence to the intentions 
of the librettist the performance gained 
greatly in effectiveness and certainly kept 
the attention of the audience much more 
closely than I have observed it at perform- 
ances where the closing scene invariably 
produced the effect of an anti-climax. 


* * * 


Elisabeth Munthe-Kaas (Phcebus, what a 
name!) is a young Norwegian singer whose 
recital a few evenings ago disclosed gifts 
of a very unusual sort. Unusual, that is, 
for Germany, where one does not often 
hear singers whose flexibility of style and 
smooth legato enable them to interpret 


Gluck, Haydn or Mozart. Miss Munthe- 
Kaas’s voice is a bright silvery soprano of 
unusual range and except that in the higher 
register it is given out a little too openly 
it is used with keen musical intelligence. 
In its way I have heard nothing better in 
a long time than her singing of Hanna’s 
aria from “The Seasons,” where simplicity 
of style so easily produced the effect which 
the composer must have had in mind. Ina 
group of songs by Hugo Wolf the artist 
showed that she had other and darker 
tints in her vocal pallette and that she was 
equally in sympathy with the spirit of the 
modern lyric. Naturally her Grieg singing 
in the original Norwegian had a raciness 
and a charm of its own. Besides the 
familiar but always welcome “Ein Schwan” 
she gave the same master’s “The First 
Meeting,” “Good Morning” and “Hope.” I 
give the titles of these exquisite lieder for 
the benefit of those singers who seem to 
think that Grieg composed “A Swan” and 
nothing else. 
ee 


The Harrison Sisters-—May, violinist, and 
Beatrice, ’cellist—appeared on Saturday 
evening with the orchestra of the Koncert- 
verein, Ferdinand Lowe conducting. These 
artists are English by birth, and while they 
may share their technical skill in common 
with other musicians hailing from “the tight 
little isle,’ they are endowed with tempera- 
ments anything but British. Their first 
number, Brahms’s Concerto tor Violin and 
‘Cello, is a work of lofty and inspired 
beauty, to which justice can be done only 
when its interpreters are evenly matched 
in point of skill and thoroughly understand 
each other. Its performance met these re- 
quirements and was therefore of surpass- 
ing excellence. Here indeed were two mu- 
sical souls with “but a single thought,” two 
artists that played as one. May Harrison’s 
interpretation of the Beethoven concerto 
was commendable for smoothness, elegance 
and finish, but not for breadth or depth. 
There are some tasks which women, how- 
ever highly gifted, should leave to men, 
and the greatest of all violin concertos is 
one of them. A brilliant, fiery and tech- 
nically well-nigh flawless rendition of Dvo- 
rak’s Concerto tor ’Cello brought the eve- 
ning to a close. A _ shouting multitude 
brought both artists back to the platform 
half a dozen times. 

There was also a multitude to greet 
Teresa Carrefio, who gave a recital at the 
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ae breath control is faultless. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
ing of tone production and 


New York, 1910. 
eat inter- 





Mbbtons 10 fore 


Signor Alessandre Bonct MME, DELIA M. VALER!, The Rockingham, 1744.48 Broadway, New York Signora Delia M. Vater 





Jahreszeiten hall a few days ago. In full 
possession of her powers, with her ardent 
impetuosity under greater control than for- 
merly the Valkyr of the piano, as Huneker 
once called her, was as magnetic as ever. 
Her chief numbers were Chopin’s B Minor 
and Schumann’s G Minor Sonatas, the 
“Keltic” sonata of MacDowell and Liszt’s 
“Sixth” Rhapsody. Mme. Carrefio’s propa- 
ganda on behalf of our American composer 
deserves more encouragement than it re- 
ceived on this occasion, for the “Keltic” 
evoked very little enthuiasm. Her Liszt 
playing was, as it always has been, magnifi- 
cent. 

The Vienna Opera still refuses to release 
Bruno Walter, but it has granted him a 
long leave of absence, so that he may be 
able to conduct the “Ring’ and “Tristan” 
at this Summer’s “Festival” representa: 
tions. War between Bavaria and Austria 
is thus happily averted. 

Jacques MAYER. 


MUNICH CHORUS SINGS 
THE BERLIOZ REQUIEM 


A Worthy Performance of the Monu- 
mental Work—Recent Concerts in 
the Bavarian Capital 


Municu, March 17.—The choral or- 
ganizations of the Bavarian capital do not, 
as a rule, offer many opportunities for 
sending extended accounts of their doings 
to readers on the other side of the Atlantic, 
differing in this respect from what is ac- 
complished in their chosen field by such 
cities as: Cologne, Berlin or Vienna. An 
exception to this rule was recently pre- 
sented by the Teachers’ Singing Society, 
which, aided by the orchestra of the Hof- 
theater, produced Berlioz’s monumental 
Requiem Mass in a manner worthy of the 
warmest commendation. I had not heard 
the work since Dr. Damrosch brought it 
out at the Seventh Regiment armory in 
New York about a quarter of a century 
ago. It then impressed me profoundly and, 
though much which at that time seemed 
strange and new now sounds familiar be- 
cause so many other composers have used 
Berlioz’s instrumental devices and ingenu- 
ities, the performance the other night had, 
also, its thrilling moments. Ears accus- 
tomed to Strauss’s “Heldenleben” orches- 
tra, for example, are not now so impressed 
by the crashing fortissimi of the four sub- 
sidiary- bands in the Tuba mirum, though 
the rolling of the kettle-drums suggests the 
end of all things with portentous, awe-in- 
spiring eloquence. 

Berlioz’s masterly counterpoint has fur- 
nished a model to countless imitators, none 
of whom, however, possess a tithe of that 
originality in thematic invention which 
characterizes his genius quite as much as 
the colorful orchestration. 

A word of praise to Hugo Rohr, who 
conducted the work with unflagging en- 
ergy. His grasp of the huge ensemble— 
chorus, orchestra, bands—was firm and 
complete at all times. 

“Tristan und Isolde” was sung at the 
Opera last week. Knote, Bender and 
Feinhals were excellent, but the /solde was 
a lady who sings not, neither does she act. 
A local critic, commenting upon the per- 
formance, said that “the race of /soldes is 
extinct.” Poor brother, thou knowest not 
Fremstad. 

Though the Brahms Festival at Wies- 
baden does not take place until the first 
week in June, all the tickets, except those 
reserved for the press, have already been 
subscribed for. 

Of the giving of song recitals there was 
last week no end. Fortunately for your 
patience and my endurance, most of them 











were of slight importance. On Saturday 
I had the choice of three, a baritone from 
Finland, a tenor from Spain and a tenor 
from Roumania. The latter was accom- 
panied by our friend Coenraad V. Bos, and 
for that reason I selected the recital of 
Anton Biirger, whose list consisted entirely 
of lieder by Schubert and Schumann. Herr 
Biirger, chamber singer, if you please, to 
the King of Roumania, is an intelligent and 
sympathetic interpreter. His voice is of 
peculiar quality, the lower tones being dis- 
tinctly baritonal, while the timbre of the 
middle and high registers is that of a lyric 
tenor. It is hardly necessary to add that 
Mr. Bos’s playing was once more a joy and 
a delight. A Max Reger evening was re- 
cently given at the Museum by Franz Dorf- 
miiller, a gifted voung pianist, with the co- 
operation of Franz Adam (clarinet) and 
Paul Thoma (violin). Neither the Sonata 
for Piano and Clarinet nor that for Piano 
and Violin can be included among Reger’s 
finest achievements, though both contain 
thematic material decidedly attractive 
Five pieces for the piano from the “Inter 
mezzi,” op. 45, and the “Silhouetten,” op 
53, revealed the composer almost at hi- 
best. Mr. Dorfmuller played them exceed 
ingly well. 

At a recent Popular Symphony Concert 
the American pianist, Mrs. Cornelia Rider 
Possart, performed the Schumann con 
certo with’ her accustomed technical facilit, 
and briMiance. Great poetic sentimen: 
characterized the interpretation. She wa: 
recalled five times. Jacques MAyer. 





Charles C. Washburn’s Success with 
Children’s Songs 


Charles C. Washburn, baritone, whos« 
special programs have opened up a uniqu: 
field for the singer of recitals, appeare 
recently in Birmingham, Ala., and Nas! 
ville, Tenn. In place of the stereotyped r: 
cital program Mr. Washburn has conceive: 
the idea of arranging every program whic! 
he gives from the standpoint of the humai 
interest which the songs have. The resu!: 
is that he has been re-engaged for second 
recitals in every city in which he has ap 
peared this season. Mr. Washburn is esp« 
cially happy in his renditions of songs « 
and about children. In many recitals o 
children’s songs the singer chooses fron 
the grotesque rather than the true side o! 
child life, and this Mr. Washburn has hap 
pily avoided. Every song which he sing: 
is selected for its real value and not mere): 
because it may make the audience smile. 


Ibbie Raymond 
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VICTOR HEINZE, President 
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March 30, I9gI2. 


MUSICAL 


AMERICA 








POSSIBILITIES OF OPERA COMIQUE AS AN 
ENCOURAGEMENT TO AMERICAN COMPOSER 








“THE Plan for Opera Comique at the 

Century Theater, and Its Relation 
to the Future of American Grand Opera,” 
was the subject discussed by Ernest Car- 
ter at the meeting of the New York Theater 
Club, Hotel Astor, on March 19. In part, 
Mr. Carter said: 

“To begin with, I think that any speaker 
who uses a foreign word or phrase, such as 
opera comique, which can apparently be so 
easily translated, owes to his audience a 
defense of his use of it, or, at least, an 
explanation. The trouble with the usual, 
obvious translation, ‘comic opera,’ is that it 
must either cover too much, namely, opera 
comique, opera bouffe and its Italian cousin, 
opera buffa, all of which differ trom each 
other; or else, by common useage, it drifts 
to one of these incorrectly. For instance, 
in America that which is most commonly 
called “comic opera” is, strictly speaking, 
opera bouffe in English. 


“It would be well if the translation of 
opera comique used and advocated by Dr. 
Theodore Baker in his Dictionary of Musi- 
cal Terms could be generally adopted in 
this country. He calls it ‘comedy opera,’ 
which will carry something of the right 
suggestion if we think of the broad scope 
of the word ‘comedy’ as applied to Shakes- 
peare. Apropos of this, Sir George Grove 
is authority for saying of opera comique 
that, provided the ending be happy and the 
dialogue be spoken, it is not at all neces- 
sary that an opera comique should intro- 
duce any really comic scenes or characters, 
that is, to use his own words, ‘comic in the 
vulgar English sense.’ 

“As you will remember, both Hammer- 
stein and the Metropolitan, two seasons 
ago, evidenced their belief that the time 
was ripe for launching the highest class 
of opera comique in this country, by actual- 
ly giving, each, a series of such perform- 
ances. Hammerstein formed a_ separate 
company for this purpose, while the Metro- 
politan used a separate theater, the New 
Thedter, each thus setting the new enter- 
prise apart, as a thing quite distinct from 
the regular grand opera _ performances. 


There is not a shadow of doubt in my mind 
that the only reason why one, at least, of 
these worthy attempts did not succeed, 
lay in the fact that the performances were 
not given in English. It would seem axio- 
matic that spoken, comic dialogue must be 
in the vernacular in order to make the 
wide, popular appeal which is absolutely 
essential. 

“In discussing the opera comique prob- 
lem in a recent letter to Mr. Robert Grau, 
I set forth my views as to why strong en- 
couragment should be given to the rumored 
plan of opera comique at the Century 
Theater season after next, with the lesser 
stars from the Metropolitan forces. 

“Such a plan,” I argued, 
the operas with a comedy element were 
given in English, would, (1) gratify the 
taste of an already large class; (2) would 
teach another class that it is not necessary 
to turn to trashy musical comedy for an 
evening of musical relaxation and refresh- 
ment, and (3) would (with the same lib- 
eral policy recently inaugurated by the Met- 
ropolitan toward American grand operas) 
train up a school of American grand opera 
writers by relieving the American composer 
and librettist from their present dilemma 
of being compelled either to approach grand 
opera without previous stage experience or 
to acquire stage technic by writing musical 
comedy. 

“W. J. Henderson has recently called at- 
tention to the fact that operatic composi- 
tion has a technic and traditions peculiar 
to itself, and that no con:poser, however 
skillful and talented in other directions, 
can hope to write opera successfully with- 
out long familiarity with and study of what 
has been done in the past, and without 
actual personal experience in this direction. 

“What is true of the composer is none 
the less true of the librettist, and if the 
hope recently expressed by Arthur Farwell 
is to be fulfilled, namely, that America 
shall develop a style of opera most suited 
to our particular national musical genius, 
where could there be so great a school for 
the development and training of the Amer- 
ican librettist and grand opera composer 
as in such an establishment, devoted to the 
production of old and new examples of 
comedy opera of the highest class. 

“The helpfulness would be mutual, in 


“especially if 
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apeLe KRUEGER 


that the Metropolitan Opera would, at the 
same time, secure an opportunity to utilize 
and train its younger singers in leading 
roles of less exacting and less preten- 
tious works, as a preparation for later 
assuming important roles in grand opera.” 








PHILADELPHIA GIRL 
WHO HAS WON MANY 
BERLIN SUCCESSES 














Mildred Faas, Soprano and Singer of 
German “Lieder” 


PHILADELPHIA, March 25.—Mildred Faas, 
lyric soprano, of this city, has been meeting 
with pronounced success in Berlin, in re- 
citals of German songs following a year’s 
study there. As already told 1n MUSICAL 
America, she has been heard frequently at 
private musicales and recently gave a suc- 
cessful public recital. She will soon return 
to resume her musical work in Philadelphia, 
including her position as soprano soloist at 
the First Church of Christ (Scientist). It 
is probable that she will be heard in con- 
certs in New York and other Eastern cities 
as well as Philadelphia. 





Second Concert by Battle Creek Or- 
chestra 


3ATTLE CREEK, Micu., March 23.—The 
Battle Creek Symphony Orchestra gave the 
second of its series of concerts on March 
19, in which it was assisted by Enrico Tra- 
monti, harpist of the Theodore Thomas Or 
chestra, as soloist. His performance was 
one of the best this city has ever heard. 
From the first strains of the Saint-Saéns 
Fantasie, on through to the last number, 
the audience was held in silent tension. The 
artist responded generously to many en- 


BUFFALO SEASON 
GOES MERRILY ON 


Nielsen, Goodson, Oberhoffer and 
McCormack Liven the Lenten 
Périod 


March 23.—As the season of 
penitence goes on to its close musical of- 
ferings have been more numerous and each 
attraction has been well patronized. 

Alice Nielsen, of the Boston Opera, and 
her company gave a concert under the local 
management of W. G. on March 12. 
Miss artistic growth since she 
sang here six years ago is remarkable and 


BUFFALO, 


Kerr, 
Nielsen’s 


is a beautiful object lesson to aspiring sing- 
ers as proof of what brains, industry and 
determination can accomplish. The _ pro- 
gram operatic 
cerpts and the last act of “The Barber of 
Seville,” sung in costume and with appro- 
priate stage setting. 

At the the series of 
given under the joint auspices of the Twen- 
tieth Century and Chromatic Clubs, Kath- 
arine Goodson, the English pianist, pre- 
sented a fine program ranging from Mo- 
zart to MacDowell and Hinton. Miss 


Goodson played with her usual artistic 
charm and virile force, being particularly 
appreciated in the MacDowell and _ two 
Hinton numbers. 

The Minneapolis Orchestra, 
hoffer conductor, gave a concert in Con- 
vention Hall on March 18 under the local 
management of Henry Weld Newton. To 
paraphrase an old saying, “They came, they 
played, they conquered.” In his reading of 
the program numbers Mr. Oberhoffer dis- 
played a fine temperamental and poetic 
sense of their inner meanings. 

In their last joint appearance for this 
season Mme. Blaauw and the Ball Goold 
Quartet chose to present a. Schumann and 
a Sinding Quintet. In the performance of 
these numbers, differing so essentially in 
character, were evinced a nice sense of bal- 
ance, delicate shading and fine tone. The 
atmosphere of the program was further en- 
hanced by Margaret Adsit Barrell’s fine 
singing of three songs of Schumann and 
also three by Sinding. Mrs. Barrell had 
the admirable assistance of Mrs. Ralph 
Hillman at the piano. 

John McCormack, the 
a concert on March 22 
management of Mrs. Mai Davis Smith. 
His program, with the exception of an ex 
cerpt from “La Boheme,” was made up of 
Irish ballads, which he sang beautifully. 
Mr. McCormack had a right royal welcome 
from an audience made up largely of his 
compatriots and it seemed as if they could 
not get enough of his singing. Marie Nar- 
relle proved a capable exponent of Irish 


numbers consisted of ex- 


last of concerts 


Emil Ober- 


Irish tenor, gave 


under the _ local 





Concert Direction 


cores. The forty players of the symphony r 
orchestra, under the direction of John B. folksongs and came_ in for well-merited 
Martin, gave a splendid account of them- applause. Spencer Clay was the accom- 
selves. M. F. H. panist. F. H. H. 
’ 
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APPLYING THEORIES OF NEW STAGECRAFT TO OPERA 





[From the New York Times] 


NEW name appeared on the programs 

of the Metropolitan Opera House when 
Parker’s “Mona” was first performed and 
those who noticed it asked of each other 
who could be this Loomis H. Taylor who 
had undertaken the stage direction of the 
new American opera. Very few knew that 
Mr. Taylor is an American, only twenty- 
four years old, and that although this has 
been his first opportunity in his native 
country he is the bearer of the tidings of 
the new stagecraft of which New York has 
seen so little. 

Occasionally the names of Gordon Craig, 
Stanislawsky, and Karl Hagemann have 
reached the ears of some of the more 
erudite theater-goers, but what their names 
stand for is known only to the few. There 
have been no echoes of their methods of 
staging in this country. Max Reinhardt is 
perhaps better known, because his “Sumu- 
run” was performed here, but that Ori- 
ental pantomime gave but a faint idea of 
the many-sided nature of the talents of 
that wizard of the Berlin Deutsches The- 


ater. 

“Stanislawsky of the Théatre des Arts 
in Moscow believes in always subordinating 
the staging to the play itself,” said Mr. 
Taylor recently to a representative of the 
New York Times. “He wants the psychol- 
ogy and the action of the drama to do its 
own speaking, and so he brings it prom- 
inently in the foreground with the barest 
kind of a background of sombre grays or 
black. On the hand, Carré at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris subordinates the play to 
the staging. He thinks of his colors, his 
lighting, his mass effects, and his costumes 
before he considers the drama or the mu- 
sic. It is by his mise-en-scéne that he has 
achieved his greatest triumphs in his the- 
ater. 

“The Germans, I think, have found a 
happy medium between these two schools. 
They have taken the best from each. They 
do not overspread the stage with decora- 
tion, they make it as simple as possible, 
and yet it is obviously decoration. 

“Tt was really with Hagemann in Mann- 
heim that I learned most of what I know 
about the art of staging. I had read many 
of his books before I met him, and I 
agreed with most of his theories. He be- 
lieves at first in making everything on 
the stage plastic. He uses back drops as 
infrequently as possible. Instead, in out- 
door scenes, he uses a semi-circular cloth 


representing the sky, and in front of that 
whatever trees, houses or rocks are used 
are actually built. 

“To any one with a _ sensitive eye a 
painted scene is often a pretty picture 
when the curtain goes up, but as soon as 
a figure walks on the stage the effect is 
spoiled. The figure is plastic. The painted 
scenery is flat. Now by using plastic 
scenery, well lighted, this bad effect is done 
away with. Hagemann also dispenses with 
footlights as much as possible. Of course, 
all natural lighting in this world is from 
above except when one is bending over a 
fire. When he does use footlights he uses 
a kind which lights the entire figure in- 
stead of half of’it as is so often the case 
in an American theater. . . 

“T think the greatest temptation of the 
modern stage director is to restage the 
works of Richard Wagner. What an op- 
portunity for the man who could do it; 
They cry for simple plastic staging as no 
other works in the répertoire do. But there 
is the senseless tradition of Bayreuth 
which makes it impossible to do anything 
which was not done in the year 1876. 

“Now if Wagner were alive to-day he 
would be the first to wish that something 
could be done to improve the staging of his 
works. What could not be done with the 
works of the ‘Ring’ if plastic staging were 
observed, with a sky background and the 
foreground as simple as possible, but all 
the objects real and lighted from above. In 
some scenes a more impressionistic method 
might be observed. For instance, in the 
Nibelung scene in ‘Das Rheingold’ I would 
use only black mysterious shadowy drape- 
ries. In the upper left hand corner there 
would be a blue light to indicate the upper 
world, and in the lower left hand corner 
a red light to indicate that one could go 
still further down into the underworld. 

“As for the changes of scene in the 
Wagner dramas I think the convention of 
using steam curtains is ridiculous. It can 
never be made either realistic or effective. 
I should suggest the turning out of the 
lights and the dropping of the: curtains 
while the scenes are changed. 

“[ should like sometime to control the 
ideal opera house, which would consist of 
two theaters. One of them would con- 
tain a sunken orchestra pit and would be 
about the general description of the Prinz 
Regenten Theater in Munich. It would be 
devoted to the works of Wagner, Richard 
Strauss, and Gluck and others of the grand 
style. A great deal could be done with 
Gluck along the lines of simple staging. 

“Next to this would be the smaller the- 
ater, where the Italian and French works 
could be given with more effect. Perhaps 
an opera like ‘Aida’ would do better in the 
Wagner theater.” 





RICHMOND ORCHESTRA 
GIVES FOURTH CONCERT 


Mr. Baker’s March Has First Hearing— 
Mme. Jennison Scores as Soloist— 
Great Music Festival Planned 





RicHMOND, VA., March 23.—The Rich- 
mond Philharmonic Association gave its 
fourth concert on Thursday and it proved 
to be the finest yet given by this rising or- 
ganization. 

Orie Abbott Jennison, of Chicago, who 
recently became vocal instructor at the 
Richmond Conservatory of Music, the so- 
loist of the evening, made a profound im- 
pression in her numbers, especially the 
“Madama Butterfly” aria, “One Fine Day.” 
She was recalled after its rendition, as was 
the case in the song, “In a Garden,” by 
Mary Turner Salter, and Harriet Ware’s 
charming “Sunlight.” 

The orchestra excelled in Meyerbeer’s 
“Coronation” March, the Allegro con brio 
from the Second Symphony, Beethoven; 
Selections from “Traviata,” the “Spring 
Maid” and Moszkowski’s “Spanish” Dance. 

The program also served to introduce 
another of Director Baker’s interesting 
compositions, “March Militaire.” 

The Wednesday Club’s annual folder, 
announcing its “Nineteenth Music Festi- 
val,” has just appeared and is perhaps its 
most interesting statement in years. Be- 
sides the Metropolitan orchestra nucleus of 
fifty musicians with Joseph Pasternack 
conducting the soloists will be Alma Gluck, 
Louise Homer, Riccardo Martin, Carl Jorn, 


Clarence Whitehill, Edward Lankow and 
Efrem Zimbalist, the violinist, with the 
addition of John Powell, pianist, of this 
city. 

The feature of the festival will be the 
matinée concert by Powell and Zimbalist, 
when the former’s Violin Concerto will 
have its initial performance by the great 
Russian virtuoso. G. W. J. Jr. 


Olin Downes’s Strauss Lecture 


Boston, March 17.—The last of the se- 
ries of opera lectures given at Boston Uni- 
versity by John Marshall, head of the music 
department, and Olin Downes, took place in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall on the afternoon of 
Saturday, the 16th. The subject was the 
operas of Richard Strauss. Mr. Downes 
was assisted by Elizabeth Amsden and Max 
Kaplick, of the Boston Opera Company, 
who sang some fragments from “Salomé,” 
which they had learned on very short notice 
for the occasion, and which they interpreted 
excellently. There were also instrumental 
excerpts from “Feursnot,” “Salomé” and 
“Elektra.” In this course the developments 
of the three principal schools of onera, 
Italian, French and German, have been 
traced from their beginnings. 





Germaine Schnitzer to Tour Again 


The announcement is made that Germaine 
Schnitzer, the young Viennese pianist who 
has already made two concert tours of 
America, is to return for a third tour last- 
ing from January to April of next year. 
The tour will be under the management of 
Haensel and Jones, and Miss Schnitzer will 
again play the Baldwin piano. 
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| OPERA HOUSE PROPERTY MAN HAS 
| 20,000 OBJECTS TO LOOK AFTER 





Store 





Enough Furniture to Equip a Hotel; Enough Arms and Ammuni- 
tion to Defend a Fortress; Enough Food for a Small Banquet 
and Enough Miscellaneous Articles to Supply a Department 








[From the New York Sun] 


NE of the busiest men in this strenuous 
town is Edward Siedle of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. If you should run 
.cross a man wearing a black fedora hat 
on his head, an anxious frown upon his 
corrugated brow and a cigar between his 
teeth, seek no further. You will have 
found the hero of this tale. 

Twenty-four hours out of the day Mr. 
Siedle is technical director of the opera 
house. The rest of the time he eats, sleeps 
and diverts himself. Mr. Siedle is the 
high muckamuck to whom all the stage 
hands, carpenters, electricians, property 
men and so forth are responsible. As an 
example of the extent of his duties take a 


single one of these departments, that of 
properties. Maybe everybody knows that 
a stage property, or “prop,” is everything 
used in a stage setting except the main 
scenery. Also everythin~ carried by mem- 
bers of the company, artists, chorus or su- 
pers, except the clothes actually worn, 
which come under the head of costumes, 
and the wigs, which have a classification 
all their own. 

In charge of the property department is 
a master of properties, who has to look 
after an insignificant total of about 20,000 
objects! These range all the way from so 
trivial a thing as a single feather to whole 
sets of expensive furniture. The feather 


does duty in various operas in which a 
quill pen is needed, as in “Tosca,” where 
it is used to write the unhappy singer’s 
passport before she assassinates Scarpia. 

The opera house property department has 
enough furniture to fill a hotel. There are 
more than 100 side chairs, as those without 
arms are called; about forty armchairs and 
fifteen sofas, not counting various settees, 
benches and wooden stools. In the same 
category are about fifty tables, several 
screens, hatracks, a cheval glass, chests and 
so on. All this is real furniture. 


The Operatic Armory 


The opera house is pretty well fixed to 
repel an attack, for in the property mas- 
ter’s department there are about 500 swords 
of all shapes and sizes, 350 helmets, 100 
breast-plates, 8 full suits of armor, scores 
of spears, a lot of guns and even some big 
sticks with would make T. R. himsclf sit 
up and take notice. The last named be- 
long to the giants in the “Ring” and cause 
an ordinary shillelah to look like a baby’s 
rattle. 

All those little flowering shrubs for 
“Madama Butterfly” are properties. So are 
the bunches of flowers used in the second 
act of that opera, the garlands used in 
“Lobetanz” and other pieces, the apple 
blossom leaves showered on the Goose Girl 
in “K6nigskinder” and the dead leaves 
which drop in “Parsifal.” There is a 
pretty good sized vegetable kingdom, in 
fact, under the property man’s care. 

He is the Jove too who launches the 
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thunderbolts by means of the thunder 
drum, although the lightning owes alle- 
giance only to the chief electrician. The 
thunder drum, which looks more like an 
overgrown squirrel cage than like a drum, 
is classed as one of the fifty-five real mu- 
sical instruments which belong in the prop- 
erty department. 

‘Lhese instruments are not the fake 
harps, as in “Lobetanz,’ or other imitation 
instruments but the real thing. They are 
all numbered, 1 to 55, and include such a 
curious variety as the thunder drum above 
mentioned, whistles, wind makers, bells, 
trumpets, a piano and the great pipe organ 
itself. 

Mighty few persons in the audiences that 
listen to “Aida,” for instance, know that 
there is a stage band at the opera house 
entirely separate from the orchestra. Its 
members play those silver trumpets in 
“Aida” and they are the heralds in “Lohen- 
grin.” In fact whenever any instrument is 
to be played on the stage itself a member 
of this band does it. 


Victuals and Drink 


If the property master should take a no- 
tion to lose himself among the bewildering 
objects under his care he could stay lost as 
effectually as Charlie Ross. He wouldn’t 
even lack for victuals and drink if certain 
operas were put on often enough and he 
could get at the eatables before the artists 
saw him. In “Donne Curiose,” for in- 
stance, there’s enough food provided to 
make a fairly good meal if a person’s ap- 
petite isn’t too grasping. 

In the first act Scotti gets a dish of per- 
fectly good ice cream; while in the last act 
the four inquisitive ladies swipe real cakes 
off Harlequin’s tray. The opera company 
buys these latter dainties from one of the 
best caterers in New York and pays &4 
cents a dozen for them. 

After Harlequin has been robbed of his 
patisserie he again raids the supper table 
and reappears with a saucer of white stuff 
which he spoons down with much gusto. 
This is whipped cream from charlotte russe, 
bought for this particular incident. 

In the first act of “Madama Butterfly” 
Martin and Scotti are the gay boys with 
their real whiskey and soda and cigarettes, 
all furnished by the benevolent property 
department. That sounds good to some 
folks, but there are even more joyous oc- 
casions in certain operas, when the com- 
pany tickles the palates of the pampered 
singers with genuine champagne. A fine 
imported brand. 

In “Tosca” Scarpia looks as if he were 
having a square meal when he dines ap- 
parently on a thick beefsteak. But for 
once these culinary appearances are deceit- 
ful. Beefsteak cannot be stowed away as 
fast as the exigencies of a star part in 
grand opera demand. Consequently Scar- 
pia's beefsteak is only gingerbread trimmed 
to a tenderloin design and garnished with 
parsley. Although the steak is only gin 
gverbread the wine that sends it on its way 
is excellent claret. 


Accuracy In Detall 


Probably not half a dozen persons in the 
audience would know whether a spearhead 
was historically correct even if they hap- 


pened to notice its shape. But if the point 
was radically wrong some one would be 
sure to see it and apparently wouldn’t be 
able to see anything else in the entire pro- 
duction. Not long ago one of these par- 
ticular persons wrote to the management 
complaining about the revolvers in “The 
Girl of the Golden West.” 

Oddly enough this connoisseur of gun- 
craft was a woman. She said she was 
amazed that the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, usvally so careful about historical 
accuracy, should have in the Puccini opera 
pistols so unlike those carried by the gold 
seekers in ’49. As a matter of fact those 
guns are genuine old ones secured at con- 
siderable cost and trouble. 

Then there is the detail of playing cards. 
Anybody would think a pack of ordinary 
cards would serve every purpose. Not at 
the Metropolitan! Those in “The Girl’ 
are American cards; those in “Carmen” 
are foreign ones with quite different pic- 
tures from ours, and those in “Donne Cu- 
riose’ are a different shape, much longer 
and wider than cards of the present day. 

Fans, too! Of course there must be 
real Japanese fans for “Butterfly,” and 
these are easily secured. For “Carmen,” 
however, it isn’t always a simple matter to 


find just the right thiny. It must be a 
large fan painted with scenes of bull 
fights. 

In “La Gioconda” the ballet dancers 


representing the noon hours have fans of 
an unusual design. And in “Donne Curiose” 
Geraldine Farrar carries a small fan, but 
it is her own. She is said to be the only 
Metropolitan artist, by the way, who pro- 
vides her own properties. She does it from 
choice. The only “prop” she does not fur- 
nish is the dagger with which she kills her- 
self in “Butterfly.” The only other artist 
who provides any of the props (except 
that some have their own swords) is Emmy 
Destinn, who in the last act of “La Gio- 
conda” uses her own dagger and her own 
basket of flowers. 


More Ammunition 


In addition to the mass of less frequently 
used properties which are distributed 
among the storehouses there are at the 
opera house itself five large rooms filled 
with hundreds and hundreds of the objects 
oftenest in demand. In one of these rooms, 
which is called the armory, are rows of 
helmets, great stands of spears, racks full 
of guns, innumerable swords, including the 
famous one of Siegfried, the white one 


of Lohengrin and that of Telramund. 
Here is Caruso’s armor, which, as he dis- 
likes to wear or carry anything heavy, is 


made of aluminum. TIlis helmets are of 
aluminum too. These stage weapons are 
never sharp enough to do any damage, even 
if some one accidentally got in their way. 

The guns are the real thing and are 
loaded with powder. A permit to keep ex 
plosives on the premises has to be had 
every time an opera is given in which guns 
are fired or conflagrations imitated. 


Holland can boast of three professional 
orchestras, in Amsterdam, The Hague and 
Utrecht. 
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CHICAGO’S PROGRESSIVE AMATEUR CLUB 





Its Unselfish Work for the Good of Music—Large Spring Registration 
at the Music Schools—Minneapolis Orchestra’s Record—Activities 


of Chicago Artists 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, March 25, 1912. 
HE Amateur Musical Club, one of the 
eldest, as well as one of the most 
famous, musical bodies of this city, has 
probably accomplished as much as any other 
organization to stimulate taste and encour- 
age young musicians. Women of the ar- 
tistic stature of Mrs. Theodore Thomas, 
Mrs. Nathaniel H. Blatchford, Mrs. Bur- 
ton Hanson, Mrs. Emerson H. Brush, Mrs. 
Frederick Ullmann, Mrs. George B. Car- 
penter, Mrs. A. O. Mason, Mrs, Eleanor 
Freer, Mrs. Custer and many others dis- 
tinguished in music and in aiding musical 
effort, are in the membership of the Ama- 
teur Musical Club, which enlists nearly 
every woman musician of note in and about 
the city. Teachers, instrumentalists and 
composers here find association that is up- 
lifting and entertaining. One of the valu- 
able works of the organization is to give 
financial support in a scholarship fund to 
deserving pupils. 

The mid-Winter season was somewhat 
disappointing in registration for some of 
the larger music schools, but the enlist- 
ments for the Spring term have shown a 


condition very considerably improved. Re- 
ports from almost every school indicate 
that the classes have enlarged materially 
and students who did not return after the 
holidays are now coming back to resume 
their lessons. A number of the schools 
are already announcing prospectus for 
Summer term, so that Chicago promises 
to become an exceedingly busy educational 
center after the regular commencements 
in June. The Chicago Musical College, 
the American Conservatory and other large 
schools will hold Summer sessions. Emil 
Liebling and other distinguished teachers 
who have independent studios will conduct 
normal classes this Summer. 

Wendell Heighton, manager of the Min- 


neapolis Symphony Orchestra, expressed 
himself as more than delighted with the 
results of the Eastern pilgrimage of his 
organization. He takes particular pride in 
the record of this season as something quite 
unusual, even for that much traveled or- 
ganization of the Northland. He sets it 
down that seventy concerts for a season of 
twenty-seven weeks, and a tour of nearly 
10,000 miles, will have been the record made 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
when it closes its season early in June. 
Shortly after the orchestra’s return home 
to Minneapolis they begin preparations for 
a tour which opens with a six-concert en- 
gagement in Winnipeg, and will, eventually, 
carry the instrumentalists as far south as 
Birmingham, Ala. The preliminary to this 
tour will be a grand Easter Sunday con- 
cert at the Auditorium in Minneapolis, in 
conjunction with the Philharmonic Club, 
which will sing Haydn’s “The Creation.” 
At the conclusion of the nine weeks’ tour, 
the orchestra will return home for a brief 
rest and reopen its season early in July 
at Chicago’s beautiful suburban resort, Ra- 
vinia Park. 


Anton Foerster’s Spring Tour 


Anton Foerster, pianist, who has achieved 
distinction both as an educator and an 
artist, has been booked for a Spring tour 
through the Middle West by Ernest L. 
Briggs. He will play in a regular series 
of Sunday afternoon concerts at the Gar- 
rick Theater in Detroit. Then he will 
appear at Indianapolis, in the German 
House, and give a recital in Milwaukee 
before the Deutscher Club. His Chicago 
concert, which will be announced later, is 
to take place in the Ziegfeld Theater. His 
programs will include compositions by Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Schubert, Scarlatti, Liszt 
and Borowski. Anton Foerster has been 
a very busy man during the past Winter, 
both as critic on the Abendpost of this city 
and a well-known periodical of Berlin, 
working in these capacities o’nights, while 
his position as director of the piano de- 
partment in one of the largest conserva- 
tories-in the Middle West has so absorbed 
his time that he has been compelled to 
cancel a number of recitals. 
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among the soloists at the South 


Harry Detweiler, of tlie Columbia Con- 
servatory of Music at Aurora, Ill, and 
also a Chicago teacher, gave a corcert last 
Sunday evening in which Gaul’s cantata, 
“The Son of Man” was the feature, and 
on Easter Sunday will give a miscellaneous 
program of Easter music. He has ar- 
ranged a series of thirteen concerts for 
May, enlisting the pupils of his répertoire 
class. The concluding concert of the series 
will be by Mr. Detweiler, who will present 
a program of Brahms, Scarlatti, Mozart 
and Debussy numbers. 

The Columbia School Chorus gave its 
fourth annual concert Wednesday evening 
in Music Hall, under the able direction of 
Louise St. John Westervelt. Miss Wester- 
velt’s work in choral direction has become 
widely known through her direction of the 
Harmonic Society of Davenport, Ia., which 
she assumed nine years ago. This is one of 
the oldest singing societies west of the 
Mississippi. 

Harold Henry, pianist, is making a fort- 
night’s tour through Kansas and Missouri. 
His program includes Beethoven’s Sonata, 
op. 90; Scarlatti-Godowsky’s Allegro; Cho- 
pin’s Etude, op. 10; Tarantelle and Bar- 
carolle ; MacDowell’s “Keltic Sonata”; Ra- 
vel’s “Valley of the Bells”; Chevillard’s 
Etude Chromatique; Wagner-Liszt’s “Lieb- 
estod”; and Liszt’s “Vallie d’Obermann,” a 
delightfully diversified program, and one 
that he plays with fire and finish, as it was 
heard at his recent recital in this city. 


Zerola’s Return 


Nicola Zerola, the famous tenor robusto, 
who was a member of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company last season, and who has 
confined himself this season exclusively to 
concert work, will make his only appear- 
ance here this season Sunday afternoon, 
April 14, in the Studebaker Theater, under 
the direction of F. Wight Neumann. 

At the twentieth concert of the Chicago 
Turngemeinde, given under the direction 
of Martin Ballman, in the North Side Tur- 


ner Hall, Sunday afternoon, the soloists 
were Noah ‘Tarantino, cornetist; Lois 
‘Schoel, soprano; Ella Kohler, alto, and 


Master Stanley Cordray, a ten-year-old so- 
prano. 

Fay Foster, a pupil of the late William 
H. Sherwood, who won the Die Woche 
prize in the composers’ contest last year 
in Berlin, recently presented a program 
of her own compositions before the Sala- 
magundi Club in New York. 

An exemplification of the fact that broad, 
scientific men are not necessarily bound 
by the limits of their own profession was 
manifest in the accomplishments of O. J. 
Kloer, a member of the American Engi- 
neering Society, who led that body, con- 
sisting of 600 members, in singing during 
their banquet at the Congress Hotel last 
week. Mr. Kloer also conducted the or- 
chestra on that occasion. 

Alfred Hiles Bergen, baritone, gave the 
second of his song series last Thursday 
evening in Martine Hall. Among the Chi- 
cago composers represented on his pro- 
gram were Mrs. Eleanor Freer, Daniel 
Protheroe and Mrs. A. O. Mason, the lat- 
ter the president of the Amateur Musical 
Club. 


To Represent Chicago 


George Hamlin, Mary Garden and Ar- 
thur Middleton will represent Chicago 
Atlantic 
Music Festival on April 23 and 25. 

Mae McKimm, a pupil of Theodore S. 
Bergey, of the Bergey School of Opera, 
gave an entertaining recital last Tuesday 


evening at Washington Heights. She is 
a young soprano of much promise. 
The Chicago Operatic Quartet: John B. 


Arthur Middleton, basso- 
cantante; Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, 
and Leonora Allen, soprano, with Edgar 
Nelson as accompanist, starts on its annual 
Summer tour to the Pacific Coast in June 
and will not return to Chicago until the 
middle of September. 


Miller, tenor; 


Georgie Kober, president of the Sher- 
wood Music School, gave a recital last 
evening at Lexington, Mo., presenting a 
program of classics and novelties with dis- 
tinguished success. 

Sol Alberti, violinist, with the Chicago 
Musical College, has been engaged as choral 
director for the Jewish Young People’s 
League. 

The Chicago Musical College claims its 
largest registration this season in the his- 
tory of the institution. Practically all the 
important members of the faculty will re- 
main for the Summer classes this year. 

Mrs. Nathaniel H. Blatchford, former] 
the head of the Amateur Musical Club 0: 
this city, has, during the last season, con- 
ducted a successful series of concerts in 
the fashionable suburb of Chicago, Win- 
netka. The results of the concerts hav: 
been donated to the scholarship fund o: 
the club. 

George Milton Lipschulz, a youthful vio 
linist, gave a recital at Music Hall las: 
Tuesday evening, the most ambitious nov 
elty of the program being a concerto fo: 
violin by Gustave Hollaender, director o 
the Stern Conservatory in Berlin, whic! 
proved a grateful work for the instrument 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore S. Bergey, o: 
the Bergey Chicago School of Opera, ex 
pect to spend the Summer in Berlin 
Among their advanced pupils, who pro 
pose to make the pilgrimage with then, i- 
Mae McKimm, soprano, who will give se\ 
eral recitals in the German capital. 

Lillian Woodward Street, reader; Mar 
garet M. Salisbury, soprano, and Matild: 
Rose, pianist, gave their third and con 
cluding Lenten recital tea in the Florentin 
Room of the Congress Hotel, Tuesda\ 
afternoon. The program was entertainin: 
and artistic. 

Mable Sharp-Herdien, soprano, who ha: 
achieved enviable distinction as a singe: 
of oratorio, has a busy month schedule 
On April 9 she will be the soloist with th 
Apollo Club in Minneapolis; on the 14t! 
she sings with the Milwaukee Choral So 
ciety and the Chicago Singverein at th 
Auditorium in Milwaukee in “Samson. 
She gives a recital at Kenosha, Wis., o 
the 17th, and on the following evening wi!! 


be the soloist with the Marshall Fie! 
Choral Society, in Orchestra Hall. 
CuHares FE. NIxon. 





GERTRUDE COHEN’S DEBUT 





Young California Pianist Is Heard in 
Ambitious Program 


Gertrude Cohen, a young California 
pianist, who has studied with Godowsk; 
Bauer and Leschetizky, made her Ne 
York début in a recital at the Belasco Th: 
ater on March I9 in an ambitious pr 
gram. Miss Cohen is of slight physiqu 
but she has gained a muscular develo; 
ment of the forearm which gives her co: 
siderable dynamic power as a pianist. 

In the Mozart C Minor Fantasie tt!) 
young pianist found a most satisfacto: 
medium for the exposition of her talent 
30th in interpretation and execution 
gave a sound performance of the wo 
Not quite so praiseworthy was the rend 
tion of Beethoven’s Thirty-two Variations 
although the pianist displayed mu 
facility in these. 

The other numbers on the program were 
the Schumann “Faschingsschwank,” sets 
Chopin and Brahms pieces, the “Ft: 
Heroique” by Leschetizky, Liszt’s Fig! 
Rhapsodie and two Debussy numbers, 
the performance of which the necess 
tribute had been paid the French Soci 
of Authors, Composers and Publishers 
Music. 





If “Aida” can be sung in the shadow 
the Great Pyramid, why not “Quo Vadi 
in the Coliseum ruins in Rome and “ 
Flying Dutchman” somewhere on the | 
seas ? 
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PHILADELPHIA CHORUS 
IN NOTABLE CONCERT 


Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion Music” 
Splendidly Sung Under Conductor 
Thunder—Soloists Distinguish 
Themselves 


PHILADELPHIA, March 25.—The Choral 
Society of Philadelphia, under the direction 
of Henry Gordon ‘Thunder, gave one of 
its most notable concerts of recent years 
it the Academy of Music last Tuesday eve- 
ning, when an admirable performance of 
Rach’s “Passion Music According to St. 
\fatthew” was listened to with deep appre- 
iation by a large audience which, after the 
nanner of the old German custom, rose 
nd joined in the chorales, the music of 
vhich was printed in the program. The 


horus of the society, enlarged to about 
hree hundred voices, also had the assist- 
ince of a choir of 100 boys, chosen from 
the choirs of St. Peter’s, St. Michael’s, St. 
lizabeth’s, the Church of the Saviour, the 
hurch of the Advocate and the Church of 
the Incarnation, and especially rehearsed 





wre 
ee Seemah sane Atel z 


or the occasion by Walter St. Clair 
\nodle. 
Notwithstanding the difficulty of the 


lsach music and the fact that many of the 
-ingers in the society are not trained vo- 
alists but sing for the love of it, the great 
ork was given in a highly efficient and 
ltogether praiseworthy manner. There 
vere at all times commendable precision, 
air balance of tone and a sympathetic re- 
vsard for the religious solemnity of the 
vorld-famed composition. The chorus 
howed the result of Mr. Thunder’s careful 
nd competent training, and the effect was 
ieightened by the work of the soloists, who 
sang their parts with skill and sympathy. 
lelen Frame Heaton gave pure, sweet- 
toned expression to the soprano solos and 
those allotted to the tenor were sung with 
ease and reverence by Nicholas Douty, 
vhose smooth, well-rounded tones of rare 
mellowness and sweetness for a male or- 
gan are particularly suited to music of a 
leeply religious nature. 
Also of excellent effect, marked by re- 
: ned and artistic vocalism and expression, 
is the singing of Horatio Connell, the 
aritone. Gertrude May Stein Bailey sang 
the alto parts with resonance and richness 
1 of tone and the bass solos were well ren- 
dered by Frank Conly, who has a bass of 
inusual sonority. Fifty members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra added much to the 
effect of the performance in the admirable 
playing of the instrumental portion and 
Stanley Muschamp ably officiated at the 
rgan. Rs Ss Be 


FROM BATH TO OPERA ROLE 


+ 
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Alice Eversman Saves Day for Chicago 
Company’s “Aida” in Washington 
WasuHincton, D. C., March 23.—Alice 
ersman, a member of the Chicago Opera 
mpany, who lives in this city, saved the 
this afternoon when she sang Aida on 
rt notice. Carmen Melis, who was to 
€ appeared, failed to reach the city, 
quite by accident it was discovered 
Miss Eversman was in the city. 
enty minutes before the curtain was to 
up Miss Eversman was in her bath, but 
n told she was needed to sing Aida she 
eared at the theater, eight blocks away, 
'wenty minutes’ time. Her performance 
_™most creditable, despite the fact that, 
‘le the rest of the company sang in 
ian, she sang in English. 
ictor Herbert conducted the perform- 





ance of his opera “Natoma,” which closed 
the season here to-night with Mary Garden 
in the title rdle. A notable production was 
given. In the audience were President and 
Mrs. Taft. Mrs. Taft also attended the 
performance of “Aida” in the afternoon. 





CANTON ORCHESTRA SOLOIST 





Herma Menth, Pianist, Provides Pro- 
gram’s Chief Features 


CANTON, Onto, March 20—Herma 


Menth, a young Austrian pianist, appeared 
as soloist with the Canton Symphony Or- 
chestra on March 19. 


It was the best con- 
cert of the season’s 
series and Miss 
Menth, a_ stranger 
in Canton, made a 
deep impression as 
a virtuoso and as 
an artist. 

The program con- 
sisted of the “Bal- 
let Sylvia” of 
Delibes, played by 
the orchestra; the 
Concerto in E 
Minor of Emil 
Sauer, with Miss 
Menth at the piano; 
a Suite for Strings 
Only, Op. 12, Vic- 
tor Herbert, and 
numbers by Liszt, Strauss and Weber. The 
feature of the program was the Sauer Con- 
certo, which was admirably rendered. Miss 
Menth found her audience responsive from 
the moment she began the appealing first 
movement. She is a mistress of technic 
and gave the beautiful Larghetto Amoroso 
movement its full value. She gave her 
audience a happy surprise in the form of 
a magnificent interpretation of the “Liebe- 
straum” of Liszt and astonished her hear- 
ers by her rendering of that complicated 
technical masterpiece—“Mazeppa.” She re- 
ceived enthusiastic applause and was com- 
pelled to give two encores after each num- 
ber. 

Miss Menth was promptly re-engaged 
for a series of recitals in Canton and also 
for concerts with orchestra in New Phila- 
delphia, Youngstown, Mansfield and Cleve- 
land. 





Herma Menth, Pianist 





Albany Organist Celebrates Twentieth 
Anniversary 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 23.—On Sunday, 
March 17, Dr. Frank Sill Rogers celebrated 
his twentieth anniversary as organist and 
choirmaster of St. Peter’s Church: with spe- 
cial musical services. Under his leadership 
the choir has maintained a standard of ex- 
cellence which places it on a par with the 
best male choirs. In addition to the reg- 
ular choir Dr. Rogers was assisted by the 
Mendelssohn Club, which he has success- 
fully directed for the last two years, and 
several former members of the choir. 
Eleanora Jackson, the violinist, played the 
Prelude and Beecher Aldrich, organist, of 
Rochester, the Postlude. Among the other 
out-of-town guests of Mr. Rogers were 
Russell A. Griffin, of Oraneve, N. J., and 
Arthur Shattuck, the pianist. 





Augusta Doria to Sing for Hammerstein 


Paris, March 21.—Oscar Hammerstein 
has engaged Augusta Doria, who used to 
sing for him at his Manhattan Opera House 
in New York, for his forthcoming season 
at the London Opera House. Mme. Doria 
has been singing in opera here with great 
success. She is expected to create in Lon- 
don the leading role in the new English 
opera, “Children of the Dawn.” 


BOSTON’S WEEK OF MUSICAL AFFAIRS 


Artists of That City in Many Recitals and Concerts of Interest— 
Opera Lecture on Works of Wagner by Henry L. Gideon—A 
“Browning Evening” in Foxboro—Special Services by New 


England Guild of Organists 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston March 25, 1912. 


NE of the younger Boston artists who 
have come to the front in the last two 
or three seasons is Edith Bullard, soprano. 
She studied for some time with Anna 
Miller Wood, one of Boston’s best known 
soloists and teachers. and has recently been 
singing in the First Church Quartet, of 
which Miss Wood is also a member. Miss 
Bullard has had many successful engage- 
ments this season, amon~ those of the last 
few weeks being a special vesper service in 
one of the churches in Lowell, Mass., a 
private recital in Fall River and a concert 
in Boston, at which the other artists were 
Miss Wood and Mme. Hopekirk. Miss 
Bullard was assisting soloist at a concert 
given by the Simmons College Glee and 
Mandolin Clubs and illustrated with splen- 
did success a lecture by John Marshall at 
Boston University on “Schumann and 
Schubert.” She also sang at a concert in 
Pawtucket yesterday when “The Seven 
Last Words of Christ” was given at 5t. 
Paul’s Church. Wednesday Miss Bullard 
will give a recital of songs ranging from 
old airs to modern compositions at South 
Deerfield, Mass. 

The MacDowell Club gave a recital on 
March 20, the artists being Marie Nichols, 
violinist; Isabelle Moore, pianist; Edith 
Castle, contralto; Mme. Suza Doane, pian- 
ist; Rosetta Key, soprano; Amee Lister, 
accompanist, and Ethel Damon Clark, pian- 
ist. The last concert of the season will be 
given on April 3, at which the MacDowell 
Club Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Mahn, will play. 

A lecture-recital was given before the 
Old and New Club of Malden recently by 
Henry L. Gideon, assisted by Herbert W. 
Smith, baritone. Mr. Gideon’s subject was 
“Wagner and His Operas.” Aside from the 
vocal illustrations by Mr. Smith, Mr. Gid- 
eon played several selections from the 
Wagnerian operas, including Elizabeth’s 
“Prayer,” “Tannhauser” and the Prelude to 
“Parsifal.” Mr. Smith’s numbers included 
the Romanza from “Tannhauser,” the 
King’s “Prayer,” from “Lohengrin,” and 
Wotan’s “Farewell” from “Die Walkiire.” 
Mr. Smith has a voice of good range and 
quality and throws his whole heart into his 
singing. bla 

Mary Ingraham, the pianist, will give a 
recital at Cohasset on March 29, in which 
she will have the assistance of Malcolm 
Lang and Bertha Cushing Child, the con- 
tralto. 

A recital of much interest was given in 
Newton Center on March 21, the soloists 
being Evelyn Blair, soprano; H. Nelson 
Raymond, baritone; and Earl William 
Smith at the pianola. 

Everett E. Truette, organist at Eliot 
Church, Newton, gave an organ recital on 
March 21. The last informal organ recital 
of the season will be given on March 27 by 
Archibald T. Davison, Jr. Mr. Truette 
will give a recital at Yale College on 
March 25. 

The Puritan Male Quartet and the Myrtle 
Male Quartet of Brockton are doing suc- 
cessful work under the direction of Charles 


B. Stevens. Mr. Stevens has also been 
fortunate in placing his pupils, among them 
being William E. Foley, tenor and director 
of the Baptist Church at Whitman; George 
B. Holland, tenor, Episcopal Church at 
Taunton; John R. Jones, bass, Porter 
Church, Brockton, and many others. 

A “Browning Evening” was held in Fox- 
boro on March 19 with Robert W. Van 
Kirk, reader, and Herbert W. Smith, bari- 
tone, who presented a delightful program. 
Mr. Smith sang a group of songs in his 
usual artistic manner and was repeatedly 
recalled. Mr. Van Kirk is a_ splendid 
reader and with Mr. Smith made the eve- 
ning a memorable one. 

A concert of interest was given at Dart- 
mouth College on March 18 by the Lotus 
Quartet. The quartet also sang before the 
National Sunshine Society in New Haven, 
Conn., on the 13 and will sing before 
another branch of this society at Bridge- 
port on April 26. 

The New England Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists held its thirty- 
fourth service at the Park Street Church 
on March 20. This Guild has a membership 
of 150 active members, 22 honorary mem- 
bers and 150 subscribing members. A mu- 
sical program was given by the choir com- 
posed of Mrs. Helen D. Kerins, soprano; 
Mrs. Harriet Sterling Hemenway, con- 
tralto; E. Lyman Hemenway, tenor; Fred 
I. Kendall, bass, and the organist, J. Willis 
Conant. The prelude, offertory and post- 
lude were played by Charles Henry Doer- 
sam, director of music at the Central 
Church. The choir did effective work and 
the voices were well balanced as to tone. 

A recital of interest was given on March 
21 by Alice Fortin, assisted by Mrs. Olive 
Whiteley Hilton, violinist, before a large 
audience. 

Miss Fortin is an artist of ability and 
gave each number on her well-arranged 
program its true significance. She was 
particularly gifted in her rendition of her 
Chopin numbers, playing with skillful tech- 
nic and good round tone. She played her 
3rahms number with force and conviction 
and won hearty applause. Mrs. Hilton 
played her numbers with much feeling and 
sympathy and also won warm applause. 
Miss Fortin is a pupil of Carl Faelten. 

Harris Shaw, organist at the Second Uni- 
versalist Church, will play in St. Stephen’s 
Church, Lynn, on Palm Sunday, when the 
choir will sing several selections from 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion.” He will also take 
part in “The Seven Last Words of Christ,” 
to be given in Roslindale on April 5. 

Louis Schalk, the baritone, will sing in 
“The Seven Last Words of Christ” to be 
given in Woburn on Palm Sunday. 

A pianoforte recital was given on March 
22 by Kurt Fischer of the faculty of the 
New England Conservatory of Music be- 
fore a most appreciative audience. An ad- 
mirable program was played and Mr. 
lischer was particularly happy in his rendi- 
tions, winning hearty applause and respond- 
ing with encores. A. E. 





Mme. Allan Black, a sister of Frederick 
Delius, the English composer, has begun to 
exploit her brother’s songs by giving re- 
citals devoted exclusively to them. 





The Birmingham Festival Choral Society 
of 300 voices has just sung in London for 
the first time, giving Bach’s B-Minor Mass. 
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_ ACAIN ACHIEVES PHENOMENAL SUCCESS 


| With Symphony Society of New York, Walter 
7 | Damrosch, Conductor, 


s 

30 

st esterday, disclosed the right to 
: virtuosi. 








-— ERNESTO CONSOLO 


The Eminent Italian Pianist 


on Feb. 11, in New York 


{he New York Press, Feb. 12.—Decidedly the most satisfying offering 
rom every point of view was the concerto, played with admirable 
musicianship, emotional continence and vigor by Consolo. 


lhe New York Sun, Feb. 12—Ernesto Consolo, who played the piano 


be accepted in the ranks of the 


With the Kneisel Quartet on March 12, 
in New York 


The Evening Post, March 13.—Mr. Consolo has a charming tone, 
never forced, but always adequate, and the double recall was a tribute 


to him as well as the others. 


The New York Times, March 13.—Mr. Ernesto Consolo played the 
piano part in this Trio (Tschaikowsky) with great skill and sympa- 


thetic feeling. 


Management: Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, New York City 
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NEW YORKERS BID 
FIEDLER FAREWELL 


Affectionate Demonstration for 
Retiring Boston Orchestra 
Conductor 


No Boston Symphony audience of recent 
years has been larger than the one which 
filled Carnegie Hall last Saturday after- 
noon for the final concert of the season. 
There was no soloist to account for the 
size of the attendance. The lion of the 
occasion was Conductor Fiedler, who on 
this occasion made his final appearance as 
leader of the Boston organization. When 
he made his way to the conductor’s stand 
there was an outburst of applause which 
lasted more than a minute and the dis- 
tinguished conductor was kept bowing for 
a long time before he could take up his 
baton. At the close of the concert there 
was an even more ardent demonstration. 
After returning to the platform four or 
five times Mr. Fiedler made a little speech, 
declaring that he could conduct the orches- 
tra, but not his feelings in the face of such 
a demonstration of good will and that he 
deeply regretted his departure. 

Mr. Fiedler’s farewell program was ad- 
mirable save in one feature. Its weak spot 
was the “Symphonia Domestica” of Strauss. 
Its strong ones, the “Freischtitz” Overture, 
the “Siegfried Idyll,” the Funeral March 
from “Gotterdammerung” and the “Tris- 
tan” Prelude and “Liebestod.” In bringing 
forward the Strauss musical version of do- 
mestic felicity Mr. Fiedler was probably 
actuated by the desire of displaying the 
technical virtuosity of the Bostonian 
players. There was really no need for this 
since at this date no one questions it. For 
the rest the thing could well have been 
spared. Unquestionably the “Symphonia 
Domestica” contains passages of genuine 
musical beauty. But such passages occupy 
about ten minutes of the total duration of 
the work—something more than _ three- 
quarters of an hour. The commonplace- 
ness, the monotony and the sheer stupidity 
of much of the rest is appalling. Barely 
five years ago the work was looked upon 
as awe-inspiring in its harmonic audacity. 


To-day, however, there is little in it to 
‘occasion wonder and surprise. A good 
deal of it sounds positively tame. Herein 


lies the fatal weakness of the music of 
Strauss and so many other moderns. As 
soon as its harmonies and colors cease to 
smite the ear strangely and wonderfully, 
as soon as the gilt of novelty has worn 
off, it stales and withers like cut flowers. 
The work was magnificently played and 


in response to tlhe applause Mr. Fiedler 
made the orchestra rise after it. After the 
Strauss work Wagner’s little “domestic 


symphony,” the “Siegfried Idyl,” fell upon 
the ear like a benediction. Here are emo- 
tion, tenderness and melody such as Strauss 
never dreamed of and here are harmonies 
more pungent and truly original than any 
combination in the “Domestica.” There is 
more tenderness in this “Idyll” than Mr. 
Fiedler seemed to find, but as a whole the 
little tone poem was well played. So too 
was the “Tristan” music. The “Gotter- 
dammerung” march was somewhat disap- 
pointing and the full heroic grandeur of 
the towering climaxes was not brought out. 


mm. @. 2. 


The Thursday Concert 


It was fitting that the Thursday even- 
ing concert of the Boston Symphony should 
be devoted, as well as the final Saturday 
afternoon concert, to a purely orchestral 
program in order that Mr. Fiedler might 
be given an opportunity to exhibit his 
powers and receive the approval due his 
splendid work during the last three sea- 
sons. The indisposition of Louise Homer, 
who had been announced to sing, was 
keenly regretted, but, circumstances being 
as they were, the audience took the disap- 
pointment stoically. 

Mr. Fiedler chose a program well suited 
for his temperament and general abil- 
ity, consisting of Beethoven’s Overture 
“Leonore” No. 3, Brahms’s Symphony No. 
1 in C Minor and Wagner’s Preludes to 
“Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser”’; Mme. 
Homer’s two numbers were replaced by 
the Prelude to “Die Meistersinger.” The 
audience, which was of the usual size, gave 
Mr. Fiedler a rousing reception when he 
appeared at the beginning of the program 
and at the close of each composition, and 
especially at the conclusion of the even- 
ing, made evident its extreme approval of 
his work. 


The “Leonore” Overture was given a 
spirited reading and as far as the strings 
and wood wind were concerned was per- 
fect in every detail; the same cannot be 
said of the brasses who seemed to be 
somewhat rough and unfinished in their 
execution. It was in the Brahms Sym- 
phony, one of Conductor Fiedler’s best 
pieces of work, that the orchestra excelled 
itself. The intense and searching qualities 
of the opening movement were wonderfully 
done, the Andante was done with pure 
lyric beauty of tone and in the Finale the 
stupendous climax carried the audience to 
enthusiastic heights. If a modern com- 
poser can, in symphonic form, produce 
anything that even bears comparison with 
this mighty work his future as a great 
orchestral composer will be recognized at 
once. 

The three Wagner preludes, though very 
familiar and frequently heard on programs 
of our local orchestras, are always wel- 
come offerings and their individual beauties 
were most adequately brought out by Mr. 
Fiedler and his men. It may have been 
that the orchestra was especially keyed up 
for the occasion, or that the audience was 
particularly well disposed, but in either 
case more enthusiastic applause, more 
genuine appreciation of an organization’s 
work and excellence has rarely been shown 
at any time. At the close of the Brahms 
Symphony the applause was fairly deafen- 
ing, for this work, which will this season 
have been played, together with Bee- 
thoven’s. “Eroica,” more than any sym- 
phonic composition in the literature, has 
at last come to its own and despite the 
cries of voices in the wilderness that tell 
us it is not great music, it is year by year 
being played more frequently and being 
applauded more enthusiastically. 

That Mr. Fiedler has in his three years’ 
conductorship made many friends among 
the New York audiences that attend the 
Boston Symphony concerts was proved 
conclusively and credit must be given him 
for having given such interesting and 
highly musical programs at every visit to 
New York of his organization. A. W. K. 





METROPOLITAN CONCERT 





Seven of the Company’s Principals in 
Much Applauded Program 


Soloists at last Sunday evening’s con- 
cert at the Metropolitan Opera House were 
Mmes. de Pasquali, Morena and Wakefield 
and Messrs. Martin, Amato, Bada and 
Rossi. Mme. de Pasquali in Donizetti’s 
“O luce di quest’ anima” and the “Polo- 
naise” from “Mignon” won one of the 
most spontaneous ovations heard at any of 
the Sunday night concerts this season. In 
spite of the fact that she was suffering 
from a sore throat she fully merited this 
applause, for her voice disclosed few traces 
of her indisposition. It had all of its usual 
purity and charm and her colorature exe- 
cution was brilliant—so much so, in fact, 
as to make one overlook the tawdriness of 
the Donizetti number and of Arditi’s “Se 
Saran Rose,” which she sang by way of 


encore. The “Mignon” aria was sung in 
English, and such English as could be 
understood. 


Mme. Morena gave the “Abscheulicher” 
aria from “Fidelio” with exceptional 
warmth and dramatic fervor and the au- 
dience tried hard to have her sing an en- 
core. Henriette Wakefield sang with love- 
liness of tone, finish and depth of sentiment 
Nevin’s “Oh that we two were maying,” 
Chadwick’s “Honeysuckle” and _ Tosti’s 
“Good-bye.” She is a lieder singer of 
genuine distinction. Mr. Amato gave the 
“Brindisi” from Thomas’s “Hamlet ” $0 
well that he had to do the “Pagliacci” 
Prologue as an encore and later he gave 
great pleasure with a number from Puc- 


cini’s “Le Villi. Riccardo Martin, none 
the worse for the strenuous labors in 
“Mona” the day before, sang the “Flower 


Song” from “Carmen” beautifully and as 
an extra an air from “Tosca.” 
Mr. Pasternack did the “Barber of Se- 


ville” overture and an arrangement of va- 
rious orchestral sections of “Carmen 
capitally. uP. FP. 





MINNEAPOLIS PROUD OF 
ORCHESTRA’S SUCCESS 


Round After Round of Applause for 
Oberhoffer and His Men on Return 
from Triumphant Eastern Tour 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 23.—There was a 
large audience at the final evening concert 
of the season of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the conductor and the 
members of the orchestra must have real- 
ized the pride of their home city in the 
success of the first eastern tour. 

Mr. Oberhoffer’s appearance was the sig- 
nal for round after round of applause, 
which continued even after the conductor 
had raised the baton to begin the program 
and would not be stilled until again and 
again he had bowed his acknowledgment 


and had the men arise to accept their share. 
Notwithstanding the long and strenuous 
trip the program was given with fine spirit 
and little evidence of fatigue. 

The symphony played was the César 
Franck in D Minor, and Mr. Oberhoffer 
and his men gave it a magnificent reading, 
bringing out every theme and melody most 
eloquently. The “Leonore” Overture, by 
Beethoven, was exceedingly well played and 
the program closed with the sonorous and 
dramatic Overture Solenelle, “1812,” by 
Tschaikowsky, Hamlin Hunt giving the or- 
gan parts. It was brilliantly played and at 
the close the audience insisted upon sev- 
eral recalls for Mr. Oberhoffer. 

The soloist of the evening was Katherine 
Goodson, the English pianist, whose pre- 
vious appearances in the city have made 
her many friends. Miss Goodson played 
the B Flat Minor Concerto, op. 23, by 
Tschaikowsky, and it revealed all her gifts 
of an artist of the first rank. After some 
half dozen recalls Miss Goodson gave an 
encore which showed the poetic side of her 
art admirably. 

On Sunday afternoon, March 24, will be 
given the last popular concert of the sea- 
son with Kirk Smith, violoncellist, as so- 


loist. E. B. 
BOIJMING DALLAS MUSIC 








Chamber of Commerce Appoints Com- 
mittee to Encourage the Art 


Datias, Tex., March 18.—For the first 
time since its organization the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce has on its list of 
special committees a committee on music 
with Robert N. Watkins at its head. So 
far as is known this is the first committee 
of its kind ever created by any commercial 
organization. 

The purpose of the music committee is 
to give Dallas an eminent place as a musi- 
cal center, and among its avowed objects 
are: 

To co-operate in bringing to Dallas musi- 
cal attractions of a high character. 

To hold musical conventions in Dallas. 

To encourage the locating of conserva- 
tories of music in Dallas. 

To offer prizes for Dallas compositions. 

To help the music business, music organ- 
izations, teachers, etc. 

To assist in educating the public to a 
greater appreciation of music. 





A French company is to give Henri Fé- 
vrier’s “Monna Vanna” in Schwerin next 
October as a feature of the French Music 
Festival to be held there at Henri Marteau’s 
instigation. 





FRANZ LIS2ZT 


Cs S) THIRTY SONGS 


We 


Issued in Two Editions 


Bound in paper, cloth back, 
In full cloth, gilt, 


Edited by Carl Armbruster 
For High Voice For Low Voice 


each, $1.50 postpaid 
each, $2.50 postpaid 


Liszt’s many-sided genius found expression in a va- 
riety of ways, and the channel of the Lied produced 
a distinguished output of highly individual songs. 
In this volume of THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY, 

ed'ted by the eminent German authority, Carl Arm- 


bruster, the very best of Liszt’s songs are gathered 
Ite ontains all those numbers which should 
find place in a singer’s repertory, or are of interest to 
The original text, German, 
and excellent English 


together. 


the cultivated amateur. 
French, or Italian, is given, 
translations have been provided. 


The most musically beautiful of all Liszt’s compositions, 
as well as characteristic of his aims and vendencies as a 
Richard Aldrich in the New York Times. 


Booklets giving full particulars free on request 


composer. 
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ANOTHER ALL-WAGNER 
PROGRAM BY POHLIG 


Philadelphia Orchestra Conductor Once 
More Proves His Rare Sympathy 
with the Bayreuth Master 


PHILADELPHIA, March 25.—Once more, at 
the Philadelphia Orchestra’s twenty-second 
pair of concerts last Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, Mr. Pohlig presented a 
program made up of Wagner selections and 
once more he proved that in this field of 
music he is particularly sympathetic and 
given to illuminative elucidation. His 
readings of the works of the German mas 
ter have the deepest significance and hy 
gives to their interpretation the sincerit) 
and understanding that betoken whole 
hearted devotion, while his familiarity with 
the Bayreuth traditions enables him to 
“play Wagner” with rare appreciation and 
fidelity. 

It is a noteworthy fact that when th: 
local orchestra is to give an all-Wagne: 
program the interest manifested is mucl 
like that aroused by the appearance of a 
popular soloist and invariably the audienc 
sits enrapt beneath the spell of the won 
derful music. So well was last week’s 
program played throughout that it is neces 
sary only to record the numbers that mac 
up the attractive list. They were as fol 
lows: “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,” from 
“Die Gotterdammerung”; Vorspiel and ex 
cerpts from Acts II and III, “Tristan und 
Isolde”; Ride of the Valkyries, Wotan’s 
Farewell and Fire Music, from “Di 
Walkiire”; “Waldweben,” from “Sieg 
fried”; Funeral _ March (“Siegfried’s 
Death”), from “Die Gotterdammerung” ; 
Vorspiel, “Die Meistersinger.” 

Next Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening there will be an event of especial 
interest in the appearance with the or- 
chestra of Mme. Gerville-Réache, who is 
to sing the aria, “O Mon Fils,” from “Leé 
Prophete.” i i ¥ 





Mme. Melba to Return for Tour 


Another tour of the United States is to 
be made by Mme. Melba beginning next 
January, under the management of Charles 
Ellis. It has been two years since Mme. 
Melba sang here last. 








HENIOT LEVY 


Concert Pianist 
KIMBALL HALL CHICACO 
An Element of Sturdy Strength 


Heniot Levy is a very popular pianist in 
Chicago, and each time that he gives a re- 
cital here there is added reason to adjudge 
his popularity well deserved. He made one 

his none too frequent appearances at 
Music Hall last night and did some of the 
best playing of his career. 


He always prepares his programs with 
scrupulous care, and plays them with deli- 
cate fancy and charming lightness of touch. 
Delicacy in piano playing, however pleasant 
it may be to the ear, is not all that there 
is to the art, and perhaps Levy realized that 
fact. At any rate, he showed a side of his 
ability last night which was more thor- 
oughly developed than it has been before— 
the gement of sturdy strength. It gave a 
much more decided outline to his interpre- 
tations, made them firmer and much more 
dashing. It was the addition of another 
quality to his former merits without detract- 
ing from them, and the result was alto- 
gether pleasing.—Edward C. Moore, Chica 
go Journal. 


Power and Tone Volume 


It was novel to hear Heniot Levy, known 
as one of the city’s poets at the piano, give 
an exhibition of virile and vigorous playing 
at his annual recital in Music Hall last 
evening. Not that he has neglected or 
abandoned his former refinement of style, 
but, he has added that robust quality missed 
in his previous performances. In the se 
lections he interpreted he had every chance 
for the exploitation of his power and tone 
volume, and such numbers as the scherzo of 
the Brahms F minor sonata, op. 5, severa! 
of the etudes of Chopin’s opus 25, and 
parts of the hyphenated arrangement of the 
“Blue Danube” waltz of Strauss gained in 
impressiveness and in brilliance by this new 
phrase of his pianistic quality —Mauric 
Rosenfeld, Chicago Examiner. 


Distinguished by Technical Complet- 


ness 


A revival of some neglected works of 
the romantic school of composition was ac- 
complished last night by Heniot Levy, who 
was heard in piano recital in Music Hall. 
Mendelssohn, Brahms and Chopin were 
the masters most importantly re resented, 
the first with his “Variations Serieuses’ 
which received a performance distinguished 
by its technical completeness, as well as 
by the ardent enthusiasm that filled its 
nicely proportioned measures with feeling 
and sensibility somewhat more significant 
than are commonly imparted to the once 
popular composition. These admirable 
standards were splendidly maintained in 
the reading accorded the Brahms F minor 
sonata, a work not often attempted.—Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, Chicago Tribune. 
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FANNIE BLOOMFIELD 


ZEISLE 


Press Comments on Her Appear- 
ance with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under Arthur Nikisch, 
January 21-22, 1912: 





Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, was the soloist 
of the seventh Philharmonic Concert and played 
Moszkowski’s pleasing E major concerto with 
extraordinary virtuosity.—Fritz Hoyer, in Staats- 
buergerzeitung, Jan. 28, 1912. 


Moszkowski’s graceful and charming concerto 
did not fit in very well between Bruckner and Rich- 
ard Strauss. But it was magnificently played by 
Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler. It is very difficult, by the 
way; but that does not concern the public. The 
fingers of the artist overcame all difficulties as if by 
magic. She possesses a rhythm as snappy as a 
steel spring, a technique which has the clarity of 
crystal, and withal a temperament as sparkling as 
champagne.—-Carl Krebs, in Der Tag, Jan. 25, 1912. 


The soloist of the concert was the distinguished 


‘pianist, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, who played the 


charming trivialities of Moszkowski’s concerto with 
a technique of filigree delicacy, and a wealth of color 
and nuances of touch, always wisely mindful of 
the limitations of woman’s physical strength. 

Siegm. Pisling, in National Zeitung, Jan. 24, 1912. 


The solo part of Moszkowski’s concerto received a 
superb interpretation, at the hands of Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, as the soloist—since many 
years an always welcome guest— played it with the 
utmost verve, the success was inevitable.—Walter 
Paelow, in Taegliche Rundschau, Jan. 29, 1912. 


The soloist of the evening was Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler, a pianist of most eminent technical equip- 
ment, who gave a superb interpretation of Mosz- 
kowski’s concerto.—Morgenpost, Jan. 23, 1912. 


Moszkowski’s concerto in E gave Mrs. Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler an opportunity to show her stu- 
pendous virtuosity and never failing accuracy in 
passage work. The amiable but shallow composi- 
tion made however no demand on the refined mus- 
ical qualities of the interpreter.—_Die Wahrheit, Jan. 
27, 1912. 


The elegance and refined taste of the playing of 
Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler compensated us 
for the routine character of the composition. 
Dr. Georg Schuenemann, in Deutsche Zeitung, 
Jan. 27, 1912. 


ADDRESS : 


ALINE B. STORY 


5749 WOODLAWN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 








IN THE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA 


Metropolitan Singers Engaged for Revival of De Koven’s “‘ Robin 
Hood ”’—Bella Alten, Florence Wickham, Albert Reiss and 
Basil Ruysdael on the List— Production Scheduled for May 


By "(WALTER VAUGHAN 








‘THE revival of Reginald De Koven’s fa- 

mous light opera, “Robin Hood,” 
which is scheduled to be made at a promi- 
nent Broadway theater early in May, prom- 
ises to be one of the most elaborate light 
opera productions made in this country in 
the last decade. The cast will be recruited 
from the most famous singers in the coun- 
try, and although the names of the prin- 
cipals have been carefully withheld from 
the public until the entire cast has been 
completed, it became known early this week 
that several of the leading artists of the 
Metropolitan Opera House have signed con- 
tracts to appear in the revival. Among 
them are Bella Alten, soprano; Florence 





week at the Chestnut Street Opera House 
in Philadelphia, where it is booked for two 
weeks. At the completion of this engage 
ment, if arrangements can be made for the 
proper theater, the piece will be brought to 
New York. 
: *« - 
RTHUR HAMMERSTEIN announced 
this week that he has engaged Thorn- 
ton D. Urquhart, tenor, as leading man 
for Emma Trentini in “Naughty Marietta” 
and the new comic opera which Messrs. 
Victor Herbert and Otto Hauerbach are 
writing for her use next season. Mr. Ur- 
quhart, who has held a number of promi- 
nent choir positions in this city, will make 





Scene from Second Act of Werba & Luescher’s New Light Opera, “Rose Maid,” 
Which Comes to New York in April 


Wickham, contralto; Albert Reiss, tenor, 
and Basil Ruysdael, bass. The engagement 
of Pauline Hall and Edwin Stevens is also 
reported, and Irank Hivde, the well-known 
English tenor, will be brought here for the 
revival. 

Although the theater at which the revival 
will be made is not yet announced, it is said 
that the first New York presentation will 
be made at one of the large Broadway 
houses, with a possibility of moving next 
season to the Century Theater, where the 
company which is to be a permanent or- 
ganization will present a number of im 
portant light opera revivals as well as sev- 
eral new works. 

“Robin Hood,” which easily takes first 
place as the best example of American light 
opera, was written more than twenty-one 
years ago by Harry B. Smith and Reginald 
De Koven, and was given its regular pro 
duction at the Chicago Opera House on 
June 9, 1890. In the original company 
Edwin Hoff sang the title role, W. H. Mac- 
Donald appeared as Little John, George 
Frothingham was Friar Tuck, Henry Clay 
3arnabee, the Sheriff of Nottingham, and 
Jessie Bartlett Davis A/an-a-Dale. 

Since that time the operetta has been 
performed in every city and town in the 
entire country that boasts a theater or hall, 
and has been witnessed time and time again 
by thousands of light opera lovers to whom 
the simple yet beautiful melodies are as 
familiar as the best-known folksongs. 

The De Koven Opera Company, of which 
Mr. De Koven is president, will make the 
revival under the direction of Klaw & 
Erlanger, and Daniel V. Arthur will be 
the active manager of the company. The 
chorus singers are being engaged under the 
personal supervision of Mr. De Koven, 
with a view to assembling the largest and 
best singing collection of choristers ever 
heard in a light opera production. Re 
hearsals of the chorus will begin within the 
next few days, but complete rehearsals will 
not be held until after the close of the 
Metropolitan season, about the middle of 
April. 


x *k 
‘6B OSE - MAID,” Werba & Luescher’s 
latest light opera production, which 


met with much success in Washington, 
3altimore and Boston, is appearing this 


his first appearance with Miss Trentini at 
the West End Theater on April 1. 


xk ok 


sOTHE DOLLAR PRINCESS,” the three 

act operetta, by Leo Fall, which 
gained much success in English, was given 
this week in German at the Irving Place 
Theater, New York. The company was 
headed by a new German prima donna, 
Christi Langerman, of the Berlin Grand 
Opera House. Miss Langerman has a voice 
of considerable beauty which she uses with 
taste. She has also a pleasing stage pres 
ence and acts well. The patrons of the 
theater gave her a warm welcome. In the 
cast were Paul Verheyn, who played the 
part of Freddy IVehrburg, and Leopold 
Murauer, who was Baron Hans von Schlick 
The part of John Conder was played by 
Theodor Lamberg. 

x Ox 


ERMAN TAUSKY, foreign represent 
ative for Henry W. Savage, is in New 
York on his first visit to America in 
twenty-five years. Mr. Tausky’s European 
headquarters is in Paris, from which point 
of vantage he keeps an eye on the theatrical 
and musical markets of the continent. It 
was through Mr. Tausky that Mr. Savage 
secured the American rights to “The Merry 
Widow” and other famous light opera suc 
cesses. Mr. Tausky will remain in America 
for several weeks to look over a number 
of theatrical properties with a view to 
transplanting them to a foreign soil. He 
has already arranged for the French pres 
entation of “Everywoman,” which will be 
presented in Paris early next year 


* * * 


‘rrHE LADY FROM ABROAD,” a new 

operetta in two acts, was given its 
first presentation in Albany last week, 
where it was enthusiastically received 
Adolph Fink, composer of the piece, con 
ducted the orchestra and received a big 
share of the asnrlause, for the music is by 
far the best feature of the performance, the 
book and lyrics by Samuel Golding being 
rather dull and uninteresting. The company 
is composed of Claude Lightner, Richard 
Carroll, Mary Ambrose, Harry Short, Ed- 
ward Conrad, Valarie Sarise and Magda 
Dahl. There is no chorus 
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“MONA” HAS ITS SECOND HEARING 


Another Vast Audience at Metropolitan Applauds the Parker- - 
Hooker Opera—-A Work That Gains on Rereated Hearings 
—A Week of Familiar Performances -—Mme. Matzenauer’s 

















METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


UCCINI’S “La Bohéme,’’ Wednes- 
day afternoon, March 20. Mmes. 
Gluck, Alten; Messrs. Martin, Gilly, 
de Segurola. Conductor, Mr. Sturani. 
Verai’s ‘‘Aida,’’ Wednesday evening, 
March 20. Mmes, Destinn, Claessens, 
Case; Messrs. Caruso, Scotti, Didur, 
Rossi. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 

Wagner’s ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ . Thursday 
evening, March 21. Mmes. Fremstad, 
Matzenauer; Messrs. Jorn, Weil, 
Witherspoon, Hinshaw. Conductor, 
Mr. Hertz. 

Gounod’s ‘“Faust,’’ Friday evening, 
March 22. Mmes. Farrar, Mattfeld; 
Messrs. J6rn, Renaud, Rothier. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Sturani. 

Parker’s ‘‘Mona,’”’ Saturday after- 
noon, March 23. Mmes. Homer,- For- 
nia; Messrs. Martin, Griswoid, With- 
erspoon, Hinshaw, Reiss, Murphy. 
Conductor, Mr. Hertz. . 

Verdi’s ‘‘Trovatore,’’ Saturday even- 
ing, March 23. Mme. Rappold; Messrs. 
Slezak, Amato. Conductor, Mr. Stu- 
rani. 

Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger,’’ Mon- 
day evening, March 25. Mmes. Gad- 
ski, Wickham; Messrs. Slezak, Weil, 
Griswold, Goritz, Reiss, Hinshaw. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 











H ORATIO PARKER’S “Mona” was 

heard for the second time at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House at the last Saturday 
matinée, again before a large audience. 
The chief parts were once more in the 
hands of Mme. Homer, Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Griswold, Mr. Hinshaw, Mr. Reiss, Mr. 
Witherspoon, Mme. Fornia, Mr. Ruysdael, 
and each character was done with the same 
fidelity to its inherent meaning as at the 
opening performance, there being, how- 
ever, a perceptible improvement in the gen- 
eral ensemble. 

The audience was enthusiastic and called 
Dr. Parker and Mr. Hooker before the cur- 
tain a number of times after the first and 
second acts; despite the report of many 
who have heard the work, it seems to be 
intrenching itself already in the public’s 
favor and it is learned that it will still be 
given twice this season. Whether this is 
due mostly to the splendid poem of Mr. 
Hooker, which must appeal strongly to 
every cultured human being, or whether it 
is the music of Dr. Parker, need not now 
be discussed. This music, by the way, is 
not devoid of melodic beauty, as one dis- 
covers after one has heard it a few times 
and has acquainted himself with the mod- 
ern idiom which Dr. Parker embraces as 
his means of expression. 

Mr. Martin was in even finer voice than 
at the premiére and his acting throughout 
was splendid in all details. Mme. Homer, 
who was wise enough to cancel her appear- 
ance with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in New York, owing to an indisposition, 
was wholly equal to her personation of the 
Joan of Arc of old Britain and Messrs. 
Griswold, Hinshaw, Reiss, Murphy and 
Ruysdael were most satisfactory. Alfred 
Hertz conducted and made the wonderfully 
transparent score glow with varied and 
beautiful color. The Prelude to Act I has 
qualities that may bring it to our concert- 
halls in the near future. 

Popular priced matinées seem tc be com- 
ing more and more into favor at the Met- 
ropolitan, “La Bohéme” was given at cut 
rates on Wednesday afternoon of last week 
and there was an enormous audience to 
enjoy a _ really admirable performance. 
\lma Gluck was Mimi. She proved herself 
ideally suited to the part, singing the music 
with all her customary freshness and charm 
ft voice and acting it with sincerity and 
pathos. Riccardo Martin, as Rodolfo, was 
in his best form and how good that is need 
scarcely be pointed out at this date. Bella 
\lten’s Musetta is always pleasing and Mr. 
Gilly’s Marcello gives ample satisfaction. 


Carusomaniacs Out 


In the evening “Aida,” with Caruso in 
the cast, brought out a veritable swarm of 
Carusomaniacs. The tenor was in good 
voice and high spirits. Mme. Destinn’s 
Aida was as perfect as it has ever been. 
Seldom has she sung the “O Patria Mia” 
sO ravishingly. Maria Claessens’s Amneris 


was by no means up to Metropolitan stand- 
ards. Scotti’s Amonasro, Didur’s Ramfis 
and Rossi’s King were all more or less 
effective and the exotic and mystical song 
of the Priestess was beautifully sung by 
Anna Case. 

“Lohengrin” on Thursday evening of last 
week attracted a relatively small audience, 
though the wet weather may in large meas- 
ure have been accountable for this. As 
Ortrud Mme. Matzenauer made her last ap- 
pearance for the season and her portrayal 
was a noble one. No artist in recent years 
has. more completely captured the affec- 
tions of exacting operagoers than Mme. 
Matzenauer. Her achievements stand out 
as among the foremost features of the sea- 
son. She received an ovation for her su- 
perb singing and her impassioned acting 
last week. Mme. Fremstad was again the 
Elsa, beautiful to both ear and eye. She 
appears to get more out of the part at every 
successive performance. Mr. Jorn as Lo- 
hengrin was in good voice and Mr. Weil’s 
Telramund is one of the best things he 
does. Mr.-Witherspoon was the King. 

A repetition of “Faust” on Friday eve- 
ning attracted a large audience. Chief hon- 
ors went to Miss Farrar, who was Mar- 
guerite, and Mr. Renaud, who, as Valen- 
tine, made his last appearance of the sea- 
son. Miss Farrar was in good voice and 
again gave an exquisite and _ touching 
portrayal. Mr. Renaud’s Valentine was a 
superb figure dramatically, though his voice 
has been heard to better advantage on 
other occasions. Mr. Jorn, the Faust, 
seemed somewhat fatigued after his work 
in ““Lohengrin” the previous evening. Mr. 
Rothier’s Mephistopheles was satisfying, as 
usual. Mr. Sturani conducted, but missed 
much of the poetry of the score. 

For the Saturday nighters “Trovat- 
ore” was given with Mme. Rappold as Leo- 
nora. Mme. Rappold finds no difficulty in 
satisfying the dramatic essentials of this 
role and on this occasion she was in her 
best vocal form and sang with charm and 
brilliancy. Mr. Slezak’s Manrico and Mr. 
Amato’s Count were both up to the mark. 


The Second ‘Meistersinger’’ 


Last Monday evening a very large audi- 
ence heard the second “Meistersinger” with 
every evidence of delight. Indeed, although 
the opera lasted perilously close to five 
hours there were comparatively few who 
left before the end and the boxes remained 
filled almost until the final curtain. The 
cast was the same as at the last perform- 
ance with two exceptions. Mme. Gadski 
was the Eva and Mr. Slezak the Walther. 
The soprano sang gloriously and acted with 
winsomeness. Mr. Slezak’s Walther has 
never been better. Mr. Griswold’s Pogner 
is a figure that commands the most un- 
bounded admiration, but there is much in 
Mr. Weil’s Hans Sachs that could endure 
improvement. There is a vast store of 
tenderness and humanity in the role that 
completely eludes him. Then, too, he misses 
much of the humor of the scene with Beck- 
messer in the second act. And why does 
he hammer the shoe leather so gently and 
politely in this scene? It makes the episode 
lose all its point. 

incomparable as ever were the Beck- 
messer of Mr. Goritz and the David of Mr. 
Reiss. Mr. Hinshaw’s Kothner is splendid 
and Miss Wickham’s Magdalena is im- 
proving. The quintet was sung thrillingly ; 
so thrillingly, in fact, that even a hardened 
Wagnerite felt constrained to countenance 
the storm of applause which interrupted 
the music after it. Mr. Toscanini’s read- 
ing of the score was a dream of beauty. 


Dorothea Thullen’s Wilmington Appear- 
ance 


Dorothea Thullen, the young Philadel- 
phia soprano, won a marked success on 
March 11 in Wilmington, Del., in a series 
of three subscription concerts, which intro- 
duced also Francis Rogers, the baritone, 
and the New York Trio. Miss Thullen 
sang a number of groups of songs by 
modern and classic composers, and in them 
displayed a pure lyric voice of much warmth 
and beauty. Possibly the best thing she 
gave was Schumann’s “Widmung.” Miss 
Thullen’s voice is a high and flexible so- 
prano and she sang “with much fine ar- 
tistic effect of light and shade,” said one 
of the Wilmington critics. The season has 
thus far been highly successful for Miss 
Thullen, and a number of important en- 
gagements are booked for her for the 
Spring. 


DINH GILLY 


THE FRANCO-ALGERIAN BARITONE OF 
THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
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Unanimous Praise of Daily Press for His Masterful Interpre- 
tation of Rigoletto 


DINH GILLY AS RIGOLETTO 


There was some interest in last night’s performance of ‘‘Rigoletto’’ at the Metropolitan 
owing to the unexpected appearance in the title rdle of Dinh Gilly. Mr. Gilly took the place 
of Maurice Renaud, who had been announced for the part, but who had been taken ill at 
the last moment 

It was the first time that Mr. Gilly had¥sung the opera in Italian, but once again he 
proved the fine artist that he everis. His impersonation was well conceived and consistently 
carried out But his singing deserves exceptional praise. Mr. Gilly’s voice is naturally 
a fine organ, and one that he always uses well, but last night it was his understanding of the 
stvle of the music that was particularly gratifying. He sang it not in the explosive declam 
atory fashion so common with modern Italian barytones. but gracefully with nuance and 
with feeling New York Tribune, February 23, 1911. 


MR. GILLY AS RIGOLETTO 


The performance of ‘‘Rigoletto’’ announced at the Metropolitan Opera House for last 
evening was for a time in doubt because of the indisposition of Mr. Renaud, who was to take 
the part of Rigoletto. Finally, Mr. Dinh Gilly was persuaded to undertake the part, though 
he had never sung it in Italian Mr. Gilly was much more than a perfunctory substitute 
He presented an admirable interpretation of the part, dramatically powerful, consistently 
intelligently composed and definitely outlined His singing of the music was of high 
excellence.—-New York 7imes, February 22, 1911. 


DINH GILLY REPLACES RENAUD 


Owing to the indisposition of Maurice Renaud, last night’s performance of ‘‘Rigoletto’’ 
in the Metropolitan Opera House brought forward Dinh Gilly for the first time here as the 
Hunchback Jester He brought more voice to the task than the man he replaced New 
York Press, February 23, 1911. 


DINH GILLY AS RIGOLETTO 


At the evening performance of ‘‘Rigoletto,’’ Dinh Gilly won unexpected laurels in the 
title rdle, replacing Mr. Renaud, who was suddenly indisposed, and singing the réle for the 
first time in Italian and without a rehearsal. He was an excellent Jester, singing the rdéle 
according to the best Italian tradition and with effective histrionism New York Evening 
Telegram, February 23, 1911. 

Dinh Gilly had the opportunity last night, owing to the sudden indisposition of Mr 
Renaud, to take the title part in ‘‘Rigoletto,’’ and he made the most of it. Not only was 
his singing, as always, of fine distinction, but his impersonation of the Jester well con 
sidered and powerful Mr. Gilly had never sung the rdéle before in Italian New York 
Evening Globe, February 23, 1911. 

Dinh Gilly, the French barytone, got a hurry call to sing the title part in ‘Rigoletto 
at the Metropolitan Opera House last night in the place of Maurice Renaud, who was in 


disposed. He had never sung the part before in Italian, and had only half a dozen hours 
notice, but his sterling gifts of voice and art stood him in good stead and he acquitted 
himself admirably New York Evening World, February 23, 1911. 

Dinh Gilly took the title réle at last night’s presentation of Verdi's most Italian of 
Italian operas, “‘Rigoletto,’’ because of Maurice Renaud’s sudden indisposition The man 
agement announced that Mr, Gilly had never sung the part in Italian before, nor had he an 
opportunity to reHearse it with the cast. Under these or any other circumstances his 


performance of the Jester was remarkably successful New York Evening Sun, February 
23, 1911 

Mr. Dinh Gilly sang Rigoletto, and sang it for the first time in Italian, familiar as he 
is with it in French His Italian, all the same, was lucidity itself and his sincere and in 
cisive style of acting, supplemented by his most sympathetic voice, contributed to a most 
worthy interpretation New York Morning Telegraph, February 23, 1911 


DINH GILLY AS RIGOLETTO 

Gilly scores in Réle of Rigoletto 
The indisposition of Maurice Renaud provided an opportunity last night for Dinh 
Gilly to sing the réle of tue Tester in ‘Rigoletto’ at the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
young barytone rendered an unusually good account of himself and scored a deserved 
success. Gilly was especially happy in producing smooth tones and so connecting them 
that his phrases were delivered as the composer had intended they should be.—New York 

World, February 23, 1911 


MR. GILLY AS RIGOLETTO 
Mr. Dinh Gilly, as Rigoletto, was a splendid piece of work, his voice is at once rich 
and penetrative, youthful and mellow and excellently managed; his acting is pungent and 
sincere; his enunciation as lucid as the waters of a spring.—The New York Morning Tel- 
egraph, January, 1912. 
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Dalmores 


In Charpentier’s Music Drama 


**! ouise”’ 


Gives vivid interpretation of the 
Bohemian poet “Julien” 
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Public Ledger, Philadelphia.— 
The central quartet were sever- 
ally edmirable—Dalmorés flinging 
himself with buoyant insouciance 
into the presentment of one who 
is to Louise far more than an im- 
portunate lover who serenades 
her from the terrace of his studio. 
He is her knight, her rescuer, her 
means of salvation from the arid 
and stultifying environment that 
weighs upon her spirit and clips its 
wings. Dalmoreés certainly approx- 
imates the ideal operatic lover—he 
is never constrained and stiff; he 
rises fervently to the impassioned 
emotional climaxes, and he always 
finds the appropriate action as the 
obbligato to the eloquent word. 
His voice served him well last eve- 
ning, in the love sceres particu 
larly. 


The North American, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Dalmorés provides a _ thor- 
oughly convincing picture of the 
Bohemian poet, Julien, and last 
night he furnished reassuring dem- 
onstration of the value of his re- 
cent abstention from performances 
here. His vocalism was as fresh, 
virile and ringing as during the 
early part of the season before his 
versatility had tempted the man- 
agement to overwork his admir- 
able, but still human, resources. 


Philadelphia Record. — Charles 
Dalmores as the lover, Julien, like- 
wise seemed in his element, acting 
and singing with the freedom that 
made him a convincing son of Bo- 
hemia. 


Philadelphia Press.—In the first 
scene of the second act Miss Gar- 
den and Dalmorés sang with more 
smoothness and the scenery here 
was well carried out. 

The third act was the greatest of 
the four acts, in which Miss Gar- 
den and Dalmorés had every op- 
portunity to show their abilities as 
well as their voices. 





ARION ORCHESTRA IN 
ITS ANNUAL CONCERT 


Mr. Arnold’s Players Assisted by Maxi- 
milian Pilzer and Mrs. Mather in 
Strong and Attractive Program 


The erchestral section of the Arion So- 
ciety of New York, Richard Arnold con- 
ductor, gave its annual concert in its club 
house last Sunday, assisted by Maximilian 
Pilzer, violinist, and Mrs. Mary Mather, 
soprano, 

Mr. Pilzer scored an emphatic success in 
Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud” and Drdla’s “Sou- 
venir,” which he played with poetic insight 
and splendid technic. At the close of the 
Drdla piece he was compelled to add two 
extras, first giving the familiar Rehfeld’s 
“Spanish Dance” and then Dvorak’s “Hu- 
moresque.” In his second group he chose 
the Romance from Wieniawski’s Second 
Concerto in D Minor and Smetana’s “Aus 
der Heimat,” which latter composition he 
gave a brilliant and vivid portrayal. In 
response to continued applause he played 
Sgambati’s “Serenata Napolitana” with 
compelling grace. His accompaniments 
were played by Miss D. Pilzer with sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

Mrs. Mather made a splendid impression 
in Mimi's “Narrative” from the first act of 
Puccini's “La Bohéme,” adding as an ex- 
tra “Autumn” by Emil Breitenfeld, who 
played her accompaniments with artistic 
taste. She also won in Tosti’s “Pour un 
Baiser,” Cadman’s “From the Land of the 
Sky Blue Water” and Clark’s “A Bowl of 
Roses,” adding as an extra C. Whitney 
Coombs’s “Her Rose.” 

The orchestra gave a good account of 
itself in Elgar’s March, “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance,”’ 3eethoven’s “Prometheus” 
overture, Cesek’s “Serenade,” a Suite by 
Edward German, and two pieces for string 
orchestra, a “Vision” by RKheinberger, ar- 
ranged for strings by A. Walter Kramer, 
and Wuerst’s “Unterm Balcon,” in which 
the ‘cello obbligato was played with good 
effect by F. Stepp. Conductor Arnold 
handled his forces with a firm grip and 
brought out the beauties of the several 
compositions most successfully. He was 
enthusiastically annlauded. A. W. K. 





‘VAN HOOSE, THE TENOR, IN FIRE-STRICKEN HOUSTON 




















Eliison Van Hoose in Houston, Tex., After the Recent Fire—From Left to Right: 
Mrs. R. L. Cox, Miss Chrisman and Miss Towns. /Inset: Mr. Van Hoose 


| ay aoe VAN HOOSE, the American 
tenor, who has been filling concert en- 
gagements in America this season under 
Haensel & Jones, has just completed a tour 
which included such cities as Cincinnati, 
Galveston, Houston, New Orleans, Mobile, 
Montgomery, Atlanta, Charlotte, Lincoln- 
ton, Sweet Briar, Va., Detroit and Chicago. 

Mr. Van Heose, who still has many con- 
cert and recital dates to fill before the 
summer, undertook this tour after his en- 
gagements with the Chicago Opera and the 
Savage Opera Company were completed. 
His appearances with the former were ex- 
ceptionally successful, and with the “Girl 
of the Golden West” he sang in the more 
important cities throughout the country 
winning high praise for his interpretations 
of the Puccini-Belasco role. 

One of his most successfu! appearances 
was in Houston, Tex., where he sang 
shortly after the recent fire, which de- 
vastated a part of the city, and on the night 
after the Tetrazzini concert. In spite of this 
Mr. Van Hoose drew an audience which 
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Western Tour Opens in Detroit April 14 
Brooklyn April 9 


FIVE UNSOLD DATES 


Address: MARC LAGEN, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








filled the large Auditorium to overflowing 
Having appeared in Houston before, he was 
already a favorite, and as a result was 
given such an ovation as to compel him to 
add many encores to his program. Mr. 
Van Hoose is free from mannerisms in 
his singing and depends entirely on his 
voice and musicianship for his effects. His 
voice is richer in color than it was before 
he sang in opera in Europe, and he still has 
the quality and range which make him one 
of the best dramatic tenors. He was 
equally at home in his rendition of songs 
and arias, and is as successful on the con 
cert stage as in opera. 


CHARITY REALIZES MUCH 
FROM NOTABLE CONCERT 


Mme. Gadski, Mannerchor and Arion 
Choruses, with Volpe Orchestra, 
Aid Sailors’ Home 


Johanna Gadski, the choruses of the 
Liederkranz and the Arion Society, ani 
Arnold Volpe, with his Volpe Symphon 
Orchestra, were the participants in a con 
cert given at Carnegie Hall last Sunday 
afternoon for the benefit of the Germa: 
Sailors’ Home. The receipts for the aft 
ernoon amounted to $4,684 and as Mme 
Gadski had kindly volunteered her services 
the concert resulted in a large sum goins 





to this charity. 

From an artistic point of view the cot 
Mme. Gadsk 
received an enthusiastic reception and ce 
livered two Wagener selections, “Dic! 
theure Halle.” from “Tannbavser,” an 
Tsolde's “Liebestod” with splendid dramat! 
fire, the latter number being so thunde: 
ously applauded that Mme. Gadski add 
the “Cry of the Valkyries,” which in tur 
had to be repeated. In addition the prim 
donna offered a group of songs in Germa! 
and English, the accompaniments to whi 
were played by Richard Hagemann in f 
ished style. Of these numbers the favorit 
were Mendelssohn’s “Auf Fligeln des Ges 
anges” and the Strauss “Zueignung.” T! 
insistent applause compelled the additi 
of two encores, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’ 
“The Year’s at the Spring” and Taubert’ 
“Soldatenlied.” 

With Arthur Claasen as conductor tl 
Mannerchor of the Liederkranz made a! 
excellent impression in “Der Wanderer a! 
Meere,” Noessler’s “Am _ Britinnele’” an 
“Meine Muttersprache,” with a sclo whi 
revealed one of the baritones, Carl Schl 
gel, as the possessor of a resonant voi 
As an encore the chorus sang “The Lor 
ley.” 

Julius Lorenz gained artistic results wit 
the Arion chorus in the Bungert-Wase! 
“Sanctus,” Neubner’s “An die ferne G 
liebte,” with a tenor solo by Herr Joh 
Finnegan, as the program stated, and “hk: 
genbusch im Fruhjahr.” Mr. Finnegan’ 
excellent vocalization gained a _ repetiti 
of the Neubner number, and the final son 
was also repeated at the general deman 

The Volpe Orchestra won its usual su 
cess in two Wagner selections, the “Rienz 
Overture and the “Kaiser” March, a! 
Grieg’s melodious “Lyric” Suite, of whic 
the “March of the Dwarfs” was played s 
effectively as to earn an encore. 


cert was equally successful. 





Tarquinia Tarquini, the Italian- sopran: 
has been specially engaged for the Covent 
Garden production of Zandonai’s “Con 
chita” this Spring. 
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Mme. Jeanne Jomelli 


Wins Ovation with the 


New York Symphony Orchestra 


























SOME PRESS COMMENTS: 


. A highly interesting programme was offered by Walter Damrosch in 
yesterday’s afternoon concert of the Symphony Society. Mme. Jomelli 
appeared as soloist and was greeted with a stormy and hearty applause 
by a vast audience that filled all parts of the great and magnificent Tem 
ple of Art. 

The diva was gowned most enchantingly in a Grecian creation, and 
sang Saint-Saéns’ famous Hyimn to Pallas Athéné. Mme. Jomelli com- 
mands a divine soprano voice of unusual range and sang with a great 
warmth of color. 


0.5 iia 


Like a magical fragrant vapor the tones rose in the pianissimo pas 
sages through the large auditorium. 

Her fortissimo flooded in such volume, such delightful resonance, 
that the listener was overpowered. At the end of the Hymn to Pallas 
Athéné, likewise at the conclusion of her rendition, with orchestral ac- 
companiment, of an aria from Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue,” a tumul- 
tuous salvo of applause broke forth demanding the artist’s recall again 
and again before the footlights—Morgen Journal, March 4, 1912 


The novelty at this concert was “Hymn to Pallas Athéné,”’ presented 
here for the first time by Mme. Jeanne Jomelli. This composition is fit- 
tingly built to typify the lofty appeal made to the daughter of Jove, being 
broadly sustained music of admirable structure and offering grateful 
pportunities to the singer. Mme. Jomelli, who has only recently recov- 
ered from an extended illness, sang with confidence and authority that 
come from long public experience. Her diction, too, was excellent. 


New York World, March 4, 1912. 





Mme. Jomelli made her reappearance after an illness of several 
weeks, but there was no trace of the slightest indisposition, as she sang 
brilliantly and with great beauty of voice. Especially clear and ringing 
were her high tones, and it is unnecessary to state that there are few inter- 
} preters able to bring from a song what Mme. Jomelli does. She sang for 
j the first time in New York “Hymn to Pallas Athéné” and an aria from 
“L’Enfant Prodigue” with clear understanding of the subtlety ot 
/ the composer. The singer was received with great enthusiasm by the 
large audience.—Evening Mail, March 4, 1912. 
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LANKOW CANCELS SOUTHERN TOUR 


Boston Opera Basso To Sing In 
London Instead.—_His Many 
Activities 
Boston, March 25.—At the request of 
Director Henry Russell of the Boston 
Opera House, Edward Lankow, the dis- 
tinguished bass, has altered his plans for a 
Southern concert tour in April and May, 
and at the invitation of Mr. Russell will 
sail with him on the Adriatic on April 4 
for London, where Mr. Russell will per- 
sonally launch Mr. Lankow before the 
operatic and concert public of the English 

metropolis. 

Mr. Lankew will have sung forty-six 
performances during the present season at 
the Boston Opera House, this being ten 
more than he had contracted for, and this 
in itself speaks for his marked success. 
He has been re-engaged for the season of 
1912-13, and has also signed with a*New 
York manager for an extended concert 
tour before and after the opera season in 
Boston. 

Mr. Lankow’s closing week in America 
this season will be one which might easily 
tax the strength of the most seasoned and 
hardened artist, but it causes him no feel- 
ing of uneasiness. On Thursday evening 
he will give a recital of Scottish songs in 
Tremont Temple; Friday evening will sing 
with Mme. Destinn and Amato in “The 
Girl of the Golden West” and Saturday 
evening at the final performance of the 
opera season in “Pelléas” with Mary Gar 
den. Sunday he will give a private musicale 
in New York. Wednesday evening he will 
sing at the Music Festival in Burlington, 





Edward Lankow, Boston Opera Basso 


Vt., and will leave there at midnight for 
New York to sail Thursday noon for 
Europe. 

Mr. Lankow has demonstrated his versa 
tility in many directions during the opera 
season, not the least of which is his ex 
ceptional fluency in the languages. He has 
shown himself to be an actor of far more 
than ordinary merit, and has displayed 
vocal attainments of the very highest qual 
ity. He sang in the first performance of 
the season in “Samson et Dalila” and his 
other successes included “Tristan und 
Isolde,” “Pelléas et Meéelisande,” ‘Aida,’ 
“Thais” and “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” ae Oe 





VOLPE ORCHESTRA IN ITS FINAL CONCERT 


Excellent Program Closes New 
York Series——Ornstein and 
Mme. Kellner Soloists 


The season’s last concert of the Volpe 
Orchestra, which took place in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, last Tuesday evening, 
enlisted the services of two soloists. These 
were Leo Ornstein, the youthful pianist, 
who needs no new introduction at this date, 
and Margarete Goetze Kellner, soprano, 
who made her first appearance in this city. 
Neither of the two artists had reason to 
complain of their reception, which was as 
ardent as they could have desired. The 
work of both, moreover, justified such an 
acclaim. 

Mr. Ornstein played the D Minor Con- 
certo of MacDowell. Undeniably this mas- 
terwork—the designation is none too strong 

is heard far too little these days. Yet 
there is not an uninteresting moment in It. 
Less characteristic, perhaps, in its har- 
monic idiom than MacDowell’s later writ- 
ings, it nevertheless overflows with melodic 
charms of the most ingratiating type and 
lovely orchestral coloring; while, without a 
suggestion of superficiality, it affords the 
soloist a thoroughly grateful and often bril- 
liant role. Leo Ornstein missed none of its 
manifold beauties. The young man is a 
better artist even than he was at the be- 
ginning of the Winter. He has gained in 
poise and has happily discarded most of 
the ungainly physical mannerisms which 


formerly distracted attention from his per 
formances. He played with electrical en 
ergy and impetuous spirit, and proved also 
that he can be delicately poetic at need. 
His technic was amazingly brilliant, his 
lingers being extraordinarily supple and his 
wrists seemingly possessing the strength 
One may be justitied in expecting 
astonishing things from Leo Ornstein in 
the not distant future. 

\ime. Kellner sang Waener’s “Der En 


of steel 


gel,’ “Traume” and “Dich Theure HTlalle,” 
being most enthusiastically applauded after 
each. tler voice, while not excessively 


large, has much purity and freshness of 
quality, and is, in the main, handled with 
skill. Her interpretations of the three num- 
bers were backed by intelligence and feel 
ing. She gave particular pleasure in “Dich 
Theure Halle,” which she did with much 
spirit, and the high B at the close was 
vibrant and ringing and perfect in intona 
tion. Mme. Kellner is indubitably an ar 
tist of admirable qualifications. 

The orchestral numbers of the evening 
were Haydn’s “Surprise” Symphony and 
the Overtures to the “Bartered Bride,” 
“Meistersinger” and “Tannhauser.” It was 
a pleasure to hear the lovely Haydn Sym 
phony once more. Most vivaciously did 
Mr. Volpe’s players deliver the first, third 
and fourth movements and the famous an- 
dante was given with quaintness and grace. 
The Smetana music was taken at lightning 
rapidity, though it might on the whole have 
benefited by more smoothness and refine 
ment of shading and less speed. Both the 
Wagner overtures, however, were done in 
spirited style H. F. P 





Boston Pianist Back from Abroad 


Boston, March 25.—Alice Eldridge, a 
young pianist, who achieved wide popu- 
larity some years ago in and around Bos 
ton and throughout New England by her 
artistic playing, returned this week from a 
four years’ course of study under Rudolph 
Ganz and Emil Paur in Berlin. During her 
stay abroad the young artist played suc- 
cessfully with various orchestras and gave 
many recitals. She was originally a pupil 
of Mme. Edith R. Noyes of this city, who 
laid the foundations of Miss Eldridge’s 
musical education to such good purpose 
that both Paderewski and Harold Bauer 
have commended her highly on her good 


work eS a * 





Marie Stapleton Murray 


Soloist 


Pittsburgh 


PittsBuRGH, March 23.—Marie Stapleton 
Murray, soprano, was the assisting soloist 
at a recent recital given by Clarence Eddy, 
the American organist. Mrs. Murray sang 
the “Hear Ye, Israel,” aria from the “Eli- 
jah,” and “The Lord Is My Light,” by 
Marsh. The singer possesses a soprano 
voice of good range and excellent quality 


and made the most of her songs, especially 
the aria, which she sang with fine dramatic 
feeling. 


Frederic Martin with Toronto Chorus 


Frederic Martin, bass, sang the title roles 
in Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” and Handel’s 
“Messiah” with the Toronto Festival 
Chorus recently, and had unstinted success 
in both these widely contrasted roles. The 
press was unanimous in its praise, speaking 
particularly of his dramatic climaxes, splen- 
did enunciation, flexibility and tone. He 
is soon to sing in German, Handel’s “Sam 
son,” in Chicago and Milwaukee 


To Sing for Aborns 


Marie-Louise Biggers, contralto, has been 
engaged by the Aborn Opera Company for 
its entire season, which will open in Brook 
lyn, N. Y., on April 8 After a three 
weeks’ engagement there the company will 
visit Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, Washing 
ton and Providence. Miss Biggers will 
make her first appearance in Brooklyn ‘in 
“Thais,” and will later be heard in the 
entire répertoire of Italian operas which 
the company will give during the season. 
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Joel Mosberg, the Swedish singer of Chi- 
cago, appeared in recital last week in 
Worcester, Mass. 


4 
on fae 


* * * 

The Mountain Ash Male Choir of Wales 
delighted a large audience in Erie, Pa., on 
March 14, presenting a program of songs 
of all nations. Pte 


Helga Olsen, the Minneapolis teacher, 
has returned to that city after studying 
for the last year in Chicago with Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler and Victor Heinze. 

* * * 

Hugo Kortschak, second concertmeister 
of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, gave a 
fine recital March 20 at St. Clara College, 
in Sinsinawa, Wis. 

* * * 

Marie Sidenius- Zendt, of Chicago, was 
the soprano soloist in “The Messiah” given 
March 21 by the Handel Oratorio So- 
ciety in the First Methodist Church in 
Austin, Tex. 

x * * 

Frank E. Ward, organist at Columbia 
University, New York, has recently com- 
posed a song, “Love’s Devotion,” published 
by the William Maxwell Co., dedicated to 
John W. Nichols, the New York tenor. 

* * * 

Caryl Bensel, the New York soprano, 
will appear in joint recital with Mrs. Curtis 
Burnley at the Belasco Theater, New York, 
on April 12, and will sing sangs by Frank 
La Forge, Mrs. Curtis Burnley, Coningsby 
Clarke, Liza Lehmann and Schumann. 

x * * 

Walter Keller, of Chicago, inaugurated 
a fine new organ at the Methodist Church 
in Blue Island, Ill., last Sunday evening, 
assisted by William A. Willett, baritone. 
Both artists are associated with the Sher- 
wood School of Music, in Chicago. 

* * * 

Gounod’s impressive oratorio, “The Re- 
demption,” was given a splendid perform- 
ance recently by the choir of forty-six 
voices of St. Paul’s Church, Lynchburg, 
Va., under the direction of Albert W. 
Harned, the organist and choirmaster. 

* * * 

The Boston Opera Company presented 

“Aida” in Hartford, Conn., with the four 
principal parts sung by Carmen Melis, 
Giovanni Zenatello, Maria Gay and Gio- 
vanni Polese. The opera was conducted by 
Roberto Moranzoni. 

*K * * 

Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano, 
and George Barrére, flutist, of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, appeared lately 
in a recital at Stamford, Conn., entertain- 
ing a large audience with a splendid pro- 
gram. 

* * * 

F. Warren Andrews, organist of the 
Church of Divine Paternity, New York, 
assisted by Robert M. Treadwell, Mrs. 
T. W. Wright, Charles E. Wilson and 
George H. Downing, gave the fourth pro- 
gram of a series of Lenten recitals last 


week. 
* * * 


Girson Sirota, the cantor of the Warsaw 
Temple, who made a short concert tour of 
this country, was sued last week for $764 
by Herman Herzog. The singer was ex- 
amined in the New York City court on 
March 109, and left immediately thereafter 
for Europe on board the Lusitania. 

* * * 

Several Spanish songs were sung by 
Julia Hume in the first of a series of 
Lenten musicales arranged by herself and 
Eleanor Garnett Ward in New York on 
March 24. “The Zarzuela and Comedy in 
Spain, 1911,” was the topic of the after- 
noon. 
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The seventeenth of a series of free organ 
recitals being given at the First Presbyte- 
rian Church in Philadelphia, was played 
on March 26 by John M’E. Ward, organist 
of the church, who was assisted by Henry 
C. Goukler, tenor, and Mary Smith Goul- 
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ker, soprano. An ambitious program was 
presented. 
x * * 

The fourth Lenten organ recital at the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, in 
St. Paul, was. given recently by George H. 
Fairclough, organist, assisted by Mrs. Paul 
M. Myers, violinist. Selections by Borow- 
ski, Dvorak, Grieg, Raff, Wolstenholme 
and Rogers were given an excellent per- 
formance. 

x * * 


A recital was given by pupils of Dora 
Sternfeld at her studio in Montgomery, 
Ala., recently. Miss Sternfield contributed 
a Chopin Prelude to the program, much 
to the delight of her hearers. A recital 
was given by a number of the pupils of 
the Hammond School, also of that city, re- 
cently. 

* * * 

The choir of the New York Thirty- 
fourth Street Reformed Church, consisting 
of Joseph H. B. Joiner, organist and di- 
rector; Mrs. Frederick Gunther, soprano; 
Flora Winifrede Hardie, contralto : Ho- 
ratio Rench, tenor, and William C. von 
Glahn, basso, recently presented an im- 
pressive Lenten program at that church. 

o* * * 


Francois Baucher, dean of ihe violin de- 
partment at the Kansas City Conservatory 
of Music, gave a recital recently in which 
he played César Franck’s Sonata in A, with 
Mr. Boguslawski at the piano. He also 
gave the Max Bruch Concerto, op. 26, and 
selections from Kreisler, Drdla, Barnes, 
Tor Aulin and Tivodor Nachez. 


* * * 


Rossiter G. Cole, the Chicago educator, 
lectured last week before the Mozart Club 
at Hammond, Ind., on melodrama as a 
modern music form. He gave readings of 
“King Robert of Sicily” and ‘“Hiawatha’s 
Wooing” to his own musical setting, played 
by his wife, who further contributed a 
group of modern French compositions. 

x * * 

An illustrated lecture on the Leschetizky 
System and the development of modern 
piano technic delivered by Elizabeth Simp- 
son proved most interestiug to the mu- 
sicians present at the last meeting of the 
San Francisco Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Harold Bauer became an honorary 
member of the association during his stay 
in that city. 

oe 

An interesting organ recital was given 
in Baltimore by Frances Estella Thompson 
on March 19. She was assisted by Edna 
Pretzman, soprano; W. Stanley Peters, 
baritone, and J. Harry Deems. A feature 
of the recital was the organ duet by Miss 
Thompson and Mr. Deems. Miss Thomp- 
son is the organist of St. Paul’s English 
Lutheran Church of that city. 

* * x 

Walter L. Bogert recently gave a lec- 
ture-recital on Humperdinck’s “K®6nigs- 
kinder” before the Wednesday Afternoon 
Musical Club of Bridgeport, Conn. After 
telling the story of the Goose Girl and 
the King’s Son, Mr. Bogert played the vari- 
ous themes of the opera, accompanying 
them with interesting explanatory  re- 
marks. 

* * * 


A prize song contest will soon be held 
at Amherst College, where the class of 
1884 offers a yearly prize for the best orig- 
inal college song. Owing to the lack of 


merit in the songs gubmitted, no prize has 
been awarded since 1906, when the contest 
brought forth “Lord Jeffrey Amherst,” 
one of the most popular college songs in 
the country. 

x * * 

The Music Study Club of Wetumpka, 
Ala., gave its members and the citizens 
of that place a treat recently in the form 
of a recital by the faculty of the Eilenberg 
Studio of Music of Montgomery, who de- 
lighted with a splendid program. Mrs. 
Bessie Leigh Eilenberg, pianist; Mrs. Hugh 
Brown, soprano; Pauline Lewy, violinist; 
Miss Heustis and Hazel Weaver, accom- 
panists, were the artists. 
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The faculty of the Musical Art Studios 
of .Montgomery gave a splendid recital in 
Prattville, Ala., recently. William Bauer 
played a number of piano selections by 
Liszt. Fanny Lockett Marks, one of the 
talented violinists of that State, delighted 
her hearers with her soulful interpreta- 
tions, and Roland Ratcliffe, the tenor, sang 
Verdi’s “Celeste Aida” and two of Cad- 
man’s “Indian Love” lyrics. 

* * * 


Another young Washington, D. C., artist 
who made her public appearance last week 
was Marie L. Nelson. She displayed ex- 
ceptional musical ability in her heavy pro- 
gram, which included Prelude and Fugue, 
A Minor, Bach; Sonata “Appassionata,” 
Beethoven; Concerto, E. Minor, Chopin; 
Polonaise, No. 2, in E, Liszt; Transcrip- 
tion, “Man lebt nur einmal,” Strauss-Taus- 
ig, and Rhapsodie, No. 12, Liszt. 

x * * 


A fine concert was given by the Schu- 
mann Choir, under the direction of Sadie 
Gere Thomas, in Baltimore, on March 21. 
The soloists were George S. Miles, N. Vir- 
ginia Snyder, Girard S. Chestnut and EI- 
vira Phillips. Two especially pleasing 
numbers were the duets by Miriam Shaw 
and Lulu Chaney, and Sadie Gere Thomas 
and Girard S. Chestnut. This is the third 
season of the Schumann Choir. 

x * * 

The eleventh Sunday organ recital was 
given at the Peabody Conservatory, Balti- 
more, on March 17, by Regina Aichele. The 
program consisted of Saint-Saéns’s Fan- 
tasia and Finale; Guilmant’s Andante and 
Menuetto, from Fourth Sonata; works ‘by 
Dethier, Boellman, and concluding with 
Dubois’s “Marche Heéroique de Jeanne 
d’Arc.” Max Rosenstein, the assisting 
artist, played Sinigaglia’s Rhapsodie “Pie- 
montese” for violin. ; 

* * ok 

The advanced students in the music de- 
partment of Western College in Artesia, 
N. M., under the direction of James R. 
Webster, were presented in their annual 
recital the other day, and made a splen- 
did impression in the delivery of a good 
program. Mr. Webster’s class numbers 
seventy pupils, and so successful has he 
been in his two years’ work that he has 
been asked to become director for a term 
of years. 

* *k * 


The Kalamazoo, Mich., Musical Society 
presented “Pinafore” in that city re- 
cently with much success. Ralph D. Wet- 
more, just returned from abroad, led the 
orchestra and chorus, which did excellent 
work. Lena Lee Leonard as Josephine, 
and Mrs. Carolyn Campbell Waterhouse, 
as Little Buttercup, as well as other mem- 
bers of the cast, sang most pleasingly. 
The production was staged and directed 
by Belle Chamberlin of Grand Rapids. 

* * * 


A trust fund of $12,500 has been left by 
William A. Lovedale, of Sacramento, Cal., 
who died a short time ago and who pro- 
vided in his will that the sum of $2,500 was 
to be paid each year for five years to the 
church of that city which furnished the 
best music for the preceding year. He in- 
structed the appointment of three competent 


musicians to attend the churches and act ~ 


as judges and declared his object to be an 
effort to improve the class and quality of 
music in Sacramento churches. 

* * * 

The Monday Morning Music Club, of 
Washington, D. C., under the direction of 
Mrs. A. M. Blair, gave a delightful concert 
last week. The club sang several choruses 


in which were included “To the Spring,” 
Grieg; “Chorus of the Flower Maidens,” 
from “Parsifal,” Wagner; “The Boatman’s 
Serenade,” Handel, and Lullaby, Mozart. 
The other numbers were piano selections 
by Miss Biddle and Miss Brichenstein and 
vocal solos by Mrs. Edwards and Mrs. 
Eliott Woods. 
x * * 


An unusually enjoyable occasion both 
musically and socially was the meeting of 
the Kansas City Musical Club recently. 
Mrs. Jessie Gaynor, the Chicago composer, 
and her two daughters were the guests of 
honor. A genuine surprise was the fine 
performance of Harrison Keller, a young 
violinist, who played several selections with 
rare skill, accompanied by Stewart Wille. 
Mrs. Gaynor and her daughters added to 
the pleasure of the afternoon by giving 
several solos and trios of Mrs. Gaynor’s 


compositions. 
* * 


Marie H. Sprague gave a recital last 
week at Ursuline Academy, Pittsburgh, 
for the pupils of that institution. The 
first part of the program included Ameri- 
can songs with a talk on American music 
by Miss Sprague, the compositions of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, the Pittsburgh 
composer, being used as illustrations. The 
second part dealt with folk-songs of for- 
eign wg (a cr including Italy, Spain, 
France, Germany and England. The last 
part included’various standard operas with 
vocal selections from “Robert le Diable,” 
“Traviata,” “Les Huguenots” and “Madama 
Butterfly.” 

x * * 


An interesting recital was given to a 
crowded house under the auspices of the 
American Conservatory of Music, of Chi- 
cago, by the advanced pupils of Heniot 
Levy, March 23, in Kimball Hall. The 
Liszt Rhapsody, No. 12, was brilliantly 
played by Anna Lipschulte, and Weber’s 
Concert ;stueck had a masterful perform- 
ance by Birdie Mandelbaum, Mr. Levy 
playing the second piano. The Brahms 
Rhapsodie in B Minor had a musicianly 
exposition by Nina Mesirow and a spirited 
reading of Saint-Saéns’s Concerto, No. 1, 
closed the program, with Clarence Loomis 
as the soloist. Mr. Loomis is now a mem 
ber of the faeulty of the school. 


* * * 


The Grand Masonic Choir of Baltimore 
presented a rare musical treat in that 
city recently under the direction of Ho- 
bart Smock. It was the first public ap- 
pearance of the choir, special permission 
being given by General Thomas J. Shryock, 
the grandmaster. The choir numbers in 
cluded Sokolov’s “Wandering Night Song,” 
Arthur Nevin’s “Jessie, the Flower of 
Dumblane,” “The Rosary” and other pleas 
ing numbers. Mrs. William W. Cloud. 
soprano, sang Giordani’s “Caro Mio Ben” 
and other selections, and was repeatedl\ 
encored. Hobart Smock, tenor, gave an 
impressive rendering of “The Pauper’s 
Drive.” Ethel Lee, ’cellist, played two 
numbers finely. There were also vocal 
solos by Wallace G. Davis and Frederick 
M. Supplee. Howard R. Thatcher was the 
piano accompanist and G. Wright Nicols 
the organist. 

* * * 


An unusually fine concert by the Balti- 
more Madison Avenue Temple choir, under 
the direction of Charles H. Bochau, was 
given March 12 with the assistance of 
Abram Moses, violinist; Mrs. Mary M. 
Fink, harpist, and Frederick R. Huber 
pianist, with Frederick D. Weaver at the 
organ. The choir selections included The 
137th Psalm by Liszt, sung by Eleanor B 
Chase, soprano, and female chorus, ac 
companied by violin. harp, piano and organ 
“Miriams’ Song of Triumph,” by Schubert 
with Roberta Glanville, Frances Woolf 
Eleanor B. Chase and Martha Row, so 
prano, soloists, and concluding with Han 
del’s “Hallelujah” from “The Messiah.” 
Oscar Lehman and William G. Horn, tenor 
and baritone, sang with the choir Dubois’s 
“Toras and _  Etzchayim.” Solos were 
beautifully rendered by Frederick D 
Weaver, organist; Abram Moses, violinist 


Christine Schutz, contralto: Harry M 
Smith, basso; George F. Castelle, bari 
tone, and Anna G. Baugher, contralto. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of ‘‘Musical America’”’ 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Althouse, Paul—Newark, April 7; Bridgeport, 
April 8; (Tour New York Symphony Or- 
chestra), April 15 to May 18. 

Banning, Mrs. Kendall—New York, April 12. 

Barrére, George—Utica, N. Y., April 6 and 7. 

Bonci, Alessandro—San Antonio, Tex., April 
2; Los Angeles, April 7, 14; San Francisco, 
April 16, 23; Buffalo, April 30; Paterson, 
N. J., May 2; Cincinnati, May 11. 

Cairns, Clifford—Chicago, April 1; Newark, 
April 7; Philadelphia, April 18. 

Charbonell, Mme. Avis Bliven—Winchester, 
Mass., April 23; Waltham, Mass., April 26. 

Collier, Bessie Beil—Boston, April 19, 20. 

Connell, Horatio—Maverford, Pa., March 30; 
April 8, nine weeks’ tour with Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Cottlow, Augusta—Paterson, N. J., May 4; 
New York (Plaza), May 7. 

Dunham, Edna—Elizabeth, N. J., April 22. 

Flint, Willard—Stoneham, Mass., April 10. 

Gideon, Henry L.—Fitchburg, Mass., April 
17; Boston, April 22. 

Gilberté, Hallet—New York (®£o'ian Hall), 
March 30; New York, April 1; Philadel- 
phia, April 3; Baltimore, April 4; Cincin- 
nati, April 5; Chicago, April 7, 8; Colum- 
bus, O., April 9; Pittsburgh, April 12; New 
York, April 20. 

Goodson, Katharine—Montreal, March 30. 

Goold, Edith Chapman—Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
April 16; Philadelphia, April 18; Lakeville, 
March 25; Hartsville, S. C., April 30, May 1 
and 2. 

Hackett, Arthur—Stoneham, Mass., April 10. 

Hissem-DeMoss, Mary—Orange, N. J., April 
5; Bridgeport, Conn., April 8; Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., April 16; Pittsburgh, Pa., April 
25; New Brunswick, N. J., May 10. 

Holt, Gertrude—Ft. Plain, N. Y., April 8; 
Dorchester, Mass., April 22. 

Hudson-Alexander, Caroline—York, April 23; 
Buffalo, April 25; Reading, Pa., April 30; 
Allentown, Pa., May 1; Geneva, May 2; 
Englewood, N. J., May 3; Albany, May 6; 
Winsted, Conn., May 8; Torrington, May 9. 

Jacobs, Max—New York, March 30, 31; Troy, 
N. Y¥:, April 10. 

Kerns, Grace—Newark, April 7 and 24. 

Kriens, Christian—Yonkers, N. Y., March 30. 

Kubelik, Jan—Milwaukee, April 7; Madison, 
Wis., April 8; Antigo, Wis., April 9; Ap- 
pleton, Wis., April 10. 

Lamont, Forrest R.—Canton, O., April 17; 
Orville, O., April 18. 

Lankow, Edward—Burlington, Vt., April 1, 
2, 38; Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
April 12. 

Lund, Charlotte—Montreal, April 20. 

Martin, Frederic—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., April 
2; Chicago, April 7; Sedalia, Mo., April 9; 
Jefferson, Mo., April 10; Winona, April 12; 
Milwaukee, April 14; Mt. Vernon, April 16; 
Hartsville, S. C., April 30. 








For Concerts, Musicales, 
Recitals 


Alice 


Eldridge 


Pianist 


An American whose musical educa- 
tion was founded by an American 
(Mme. E. R. Noyes, taught by Mac- 
Dowell and Emil Paur) and finished 
by Rudolph Ganz and Paur. 


Especially commended by Paderew- 
ski and Harold Bauer. 


For information, terms, dates 
. write to 


RICHARD NEWMAN 
Steinert Hall © BOSTON, MASS. 
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Miller, Christine—Utica, N. Y., April 8; Syra- 
cuse, April 15; Erie, Pa., April 23; Cincin- 
nati, May 7 to 11; Evanston, Ill. (North 
Shore Festival), June 1; Norfolk, Conn., 
July 24. 

Namara-Toye, Mme.—New York, April 14; 
Jersey City, April 23. 

Nielsen, Alice—Burlington, Vt., April 1, 2, 3; 

~ Syracuse, N. Y., April 7; Auburn, N. Y., 
April 8; Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
April 9; Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., April 12. 

Nordica, Mme.—Asheville, N. C., April 2; 
Montgomery, Ala., April 8. 

Pariow, Kathleen—Regina, April 1; Fort Wil- 
liam, April 4; Montreal, April 8; Ottawa, 
April 10; Toronto, April 12. 

Pilzer, Maximilian— Carnegie Hall, New 
York, April 25. 

Potter, Mildred—Lindsborg, Kan., March 30 
to April 7 (Lindsborg Festival); Winsted. 
Conn., April 19; New York, April 21; New 
England tour, April 22 to May 2; Paterson, 
N. J., May 3; Nashua, May 16, 17. 

Reardon, George Warren—Tarrytown, N. Y., 
April 5. 

Riker, Franklin—Boston, April 9. 

Rogers, Francis—Bridgeport, Conn., April 10; 
East Orange, N. J., April 12; Morristown, 
N. J., April 16; Syracuse, N. Y., April 21. 

Rubner, Dagmar—Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, March 31; Washington, April 12. 

Ryder, Theodora Sturkow—Oxford, O., April 
6; Chicago, April 11; Delavan, IIl., April 28; 
Danville, Ill., May 1; Covington, Ind., May 
2; Danville, Ill, May 4; Cedar Falls, Ia., 
May 18. 

Sachs-Hirsch, WHerbert—Bridgeport, Conn., 
April 8; New Haven, April 9; Pittsburgh, 
April 12; Syracuse, N. Y., April 14; Buffalo, 
April 15. 


Sellars, Gatty—Atlanta, Ga., March 30; Co- 
lumbus, Ga., April 1. 

Temple, Dorothy—Waltham, Mass., April 26. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Indianapolis, April 15. 

Van Hoose, Ellison—Spartanburg, S. C., April 
24. 

Wells, John Barnes—Richmond, April 5; 
Utica, N. Y., April 8; Bridgeport, Conn., 
April 10; Cleveland, April 15; Portland, 
Me., April 22; Farmington, April 23; Liver- 
more Falls, April 24; Dexter, Me., April 24; 
Bangor, April 26; New Brunswick, April 27; 
Bar Harbor, April 29; Ellsworth, April 30; 
Norway, May 1; Englewood, N. J., May 3. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Brooklyn, N. Y., March 
31; Utica, N. Y., April 8; Lowell, Mass., 
April 16; Harrisburg, Pa., April 18; New 
York City, April 25. 

Wilson, Gilbert—Bridgeport, Conn., April 8. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, etc. 


Boston Festival Orchestra-—Stoneham, Mass., 
April 10. 

Boston Opera House Orchestra—Burlington, 
Vt., April 1, 2, 3; Syracuse, April 7; Au- 
burn, April 8; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
April 9; Smith College, Northampton, 
April 12. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, 
March 30, April 7, 12, 13. 

Gamble Concert Party—Miles City, Mont., 
March 30; Winnipeg, Man., April 1; Iron 
Mountain, Mich., April 3; Battle Creek, 
Mich., March 6; Wellsville, N. Y., April 8. 
Blairsville, Pa., April 11; Bridgewater, Va., 
April 13; McKeesport, Pa., April 15. 

Kneisel Quartet—Hotel Astor, New York, 
April 9. 

Oratorio Society of New York—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, March 30. 

Schubert Quartet—New York, April 4. 





OPERA SEASON ENDS IN PHILADELPHIA 


Brilliant Performance of “‘ Louise’? Closes Year Auspiciously—Gift 
for Campanini, and Great Applause for All—-Wilhelm Bachaus 
in Notable Piano Recital—Young Philadelphia Violinist Wins 


Success in Buda-Pesth 


PHILADELPHIA, March 25.—The local 
season of grand opera came to an auspi- 
cious close last week with a repetition ot 
“Aida” on Monday evening; “The Jewels 
of the Madonna,” with the original cast, 
for the fifth time at a special matinée on 
Wednesday, and the season’s only per- 
formance of Charpentier’s “Louise” on 
Wednesday evening. The special feature 
of the “Aida” performance was the ap- 
pearance of Zenatello, who came over from 
Boston to sing the rdle of Rhadames. This 
fine tenor, whose voire now is even more 
resonant and appealing than when he was 
one of the favorite singers here under Mr. 
Hammerstein’s management, received a 


welcome of great cordiality. He sang 
“Celeste Aida” so superby that it seemed 
for a time as if Musical Director Cam- 
panini would have to break his rule against 
encores. It was not repeated, however, al- 
though the audience reluctantly gave up the 
hope of hearing the popular aria again. 
There is much satisfaction over the an- 
nouncement—or at least the rumor—that 
Zenatello will next season return to the 
local opera house as the leading tenor. In 
Monday night’s performance Carmen Melis 
gave a sympathetic portrayal of Aida, act- 
ing the part with grace and considerable 
feeling, while vocally she was satisfactory. 
Mme. Gay was a splendidly forceful Am- 
neris. Dufranne, as Amonasro; Henri 
Scott, as Ramfis, and Berardi, as the King 
of Egypt, repeated formerly praised inter- 
pretations. 

The closing performance on Wednesday 
evening attracted one of the largest au- 
diences of the season, every seat being oc- 
cupied, with rows of “standees” back of 
the brass railings. Mary Garden seemed 
actually to give new significance to her por- 
trayal of the sewing girl heroine in 
“Louise,” which was given an admirable 
performance throughout. Charles Dal- 
morés sang with smoothness and sympathy 
the role of Julien, Louise’s artist lover, 
while Dufranne gave an impressive imper- 
sonation of the Father, singing it magnifi- 
cently. and Louise Berat, as the Mother. 
was absolutely true to life in make-up and 
action, and sang with feeling and beauty of 
tone, her first local appearance in this part 
being notably successful. Between the acts 
there was an ovation for Musical Director 
Campanini, who was presented with a large 
laurel wreath and a set of diamond and 
sapphire studs, the gift of the members of 
the orchestra, and also, in full view of the 
applauding audience, with a kiss from the 
impulsive Miss Garden. The evening, in 
fact, was one of joy and jubilation, though 
tinged with the regret of parting, and be- 
tokened the general approval and satisfac- 
tion of the patrons at the close of a highly 
successful season. 


It is announced that for next season sub- 
scribers for one or more series of perform- 
ances will be allowed a rebate of ten per 
cent, thereby reducing the orchestra seats 
from $5 to $4.50. The reduction will ap- 
ply to the balcony and gallery as well as 
the orchestra, but not to the boxes. 

General Manager Dippel, of the Philadel- 
phia-Chicago Company, accompanied by 
Howard Shelly, his press representative, 
left directly after the close of the opera 
last week for an extensive tour of the 
West, with San Francisco as the objective 
point, to make preliminary arrangements 
for the company’s prospective tour next 
Spring. Mr. Shelley, by the way, is the 
recipient of a letter, signed by all the prin- 
cipal members of the company, in which 
he is highly commended for his courtesy, 
his success in keeping the names of the 
singers before the public and his general 
efficiency as press representative; also of 
a letter of praise and congratulation signed 
by the musical editors and critics of the 
city, with whom “Howard’s” popularity is 
unlimited. 

One of the most successful and alto- 
gether enjoyable piano recitals of the sea- 
son was that given by Wilhelm Bachaus 
last Tuesday. Mr. Bachaus, who had pre- 
viously won high favor and lavish praise 
as soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
delighted by his interpretation of a varied 
and interesting program, in which he re- 
vealed his splendid musical powers. Musi- 
cianly in appearance, with unaffected earn- 
estness and affability of manner, the young 
pianist predisposes an audience in his favor 
and makes a complete conquest when he 
plays. He has in full and unusual measure 
the essential “technic,” and adds the many 
requisites of the true and noble artist of 
the piano. The audience was charmed with 
his playing of Chopin, a test which he met 
brilliantly. His program included selec- 
tions from Schumann, Peethoven, Brahms, 
Liszt and Rubenstein, concluding with the 
“Soirée de Vienne,” No. 6, of Schubert- 
Liszt and the “Marche Millitaire” of Schu- 
bert-Tausig. At the conclusion two num- 
bers, both by Chopin, were added. 

Helen Ware, a youthful violinist of this 
city, formerly the pupil of Frederick E. 
Hahn, who is now completing her studies 
abroad under Jeno von Hubay in Buda- 
Pesth, recently played at the home of Coun- 
tess (Gladys Vanderbilt) Szechenyi, and 
won the patronage and personal influence 
of the Countess in a recital which Miss 
Ware will give in Royal Saal, in Buda- 
Pesth, on March 29. The Hungarian critics, 
in writing of a concert in which Miss Ware 
appeared, said she was the most pleasant 
surprise of the season. 

ARTHUR L. Tusss. 


Granville Bantock’s new “choral sym- 
phony,” “Atalanta in Calydon,” bids fair 
to become a popular work with English 
choral societies. 





Edmond 


Clement 


The Famous French Tenor 
Makes Tremendous Hit 
In Goncert 





—Copyright Dupont 


Jordan Hall: Mr. Clément 


himself at his concert yesterday 
afternoon at Jordan Hall. He was 
in his most personal mood. Each song was 
a littke drama or a little private communi- 
cation directly from this charming indi- 
vidual who happened to be on the stage to 
the audience. And his mere technical care 
—if any listener was ungrateful enough to 
analyze technicalities—was never more 
exact and subtle. 
Considerably more than half the time 
was given to Professor C. P. Lebon, who 


et CLEMENT was altogether 


spoke, in French, about his_ personal 
reminiscences of the composers of the 
afternoon-—-Herlioz, Offenbach and _ Bizet. 


He announced that he was lecturing neither 
as musician nor as critic, but as one who 
had lived in Paris when these men were 
active and who had felt the pressure of 
their brilliant personalities. His reminis- 
cences were delightful, and the success of 
the afternoon suggests that this form of re- 
cital might be cultivated much more in 
SJoston than it is now. 


The program was unusually brief and 
pointed; unusual also in the cleainess with 
which it sticks in the mind. Three songs 
from each of the three writers, cach group 
preceded by remarks that made them per- 


sonal property rather than objects of study. 
Each composer was sung in his own spirit— 
Berlioz in the impulsive, but curiously re- 
flective vein which he adopted when he 
wrote for the voice; Offenbach as_ the 
pointer of sharp musical paragraphs, and 


Bizet as the full-blooded yet careful and 
self-critical lyricist. Each song, too, was 
given its own individuality to an extent 


that would have been impossible if it had 
been sung in a group of six or eight, as 
is customary. On the other hand, the com- 
parative isolation of each lyric put a more 
severe tax on the singer, who was obliged 
(such is his standard of performance) to 
create a new drama for each—a feat which 
is in one way more exacting than his Don 
José. The audience testified ecstatically to 
the fact that there was hardly a flaw in the 


performance. ‘ aa 
It is noticeable that M. Clément’s voice is 
always emotionalized. The emotion is 


varied discreetly, sometimes suppressed and 
sometimes given its full robustness, but is 
always the quality which distinguishes the 
singing and makes hearts throb in reply. 
Many a vcice is at times “pure” tone, an 
abstract instrument of music, more or less 
sensuous, but perfectly capable of being 
heard impersonally. There is not an im- 
personal tone in all M. Clément’s work, 
not even in the exquisitely used falsetto. In 
this emotional quality his French deftness 
serves him well. For with him one never 
has the impression of emotion spilling over. 
It is all so exquisitely controlled that each 
song he sings is equally head and heart. 
The minutest observation has not yet ex- 
hausted the list of details in which his in- 
telligence is active. Phrases are never flat- 
ly begun or sharply ended, but are glided 
into or tapered off into nothingness. With 
him it is not, as with the Italians, that the 
parts are arbitrary divisions of the whole. 
Rather the whole is the sum of carefully 
adjusted parts. But these parts, like pro- 
verbial philosophic ideas, never exist by 
themselves alone; each tone is not only it- 
self but a transition to a next tone, and 
each phrase seems to contain the germ of 
the following phrase. And the whole song, 
most of all, can never be adequately de- 
scribed in terms of itself. It seems to be 
first and last the work of art (almost of 
artifice). And thus the most persistently 
emotional of singers is idolized in this our 
Puritan Boston. 
H. K. M., Boston Transcript. 
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BOSTON CONCERTS — 
BY MISS GOODSON 


Appears in Recital ind with Kneisels 
—Clement and Olshansky 
Recitals 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 24, 1912. 


ATHARINE GOODSON, the popular 
pianist of the United Kingdom, has 
been active in Boston during the week past. 
She gave a recital in Jordan Hall on Mon- 
day afternoon and played with the Kneisel 
Quartet on the following evening. The 
program of the recital was of more than 
ordinary interest, including, as it did, the 
Schumann “Kinderscenen” and the E 
Major Novelette, Brahms’s E Flat Rhap- 
sody and MacDowell’s Sonata Tragica, a 
Romance and Arabesque by Arthur Hinton, 
one of Rubinstein Barcarolles, and other 
pieces by Debussy and Chopin. 

Miss Goodson played the Schumann 
pieces with charm. The MacDowell sonata 
proved at once the most interesting and the 
best played piece on the program. Certain- 
ly the work should be heard more often. 
There are, perhaps, some constructive de- 
fects in these sonatas, and there are pass- 
ages that seem vague and a little inconclu- 
sive, as though the composer’s thought had 
hovered around, instead of fixing inevitably 
and forever, on the idea that he was chas- 
ing. And yet what a great and poetic spirit 
breathes in this work and in the other so- 
natas of MacDowell. Here was one of the 
few men who ever lived who was capable 
of thinking and writing for the piano in a 
genuinely epic manner. It is possible that 
MacDowell, in his efforts entirely to ex- 
press himself, overrode, here and there, the 
precise limitations of his instrument. On 
the other hand, heard as a whole, this ex- 
tremely richly colored, sonorous, bold and 
impassioned style seems inevitably his own. 
It is the channel worn by the ideas them- 
selves as they rush on. Miss Goodson 
found ready to her hand big passages, play- 
able in a big manner, and almost always she 
did the work the fullest justice. Her play- 
ing of the Hinton, Debussy and Rubinstein 
disclosed her art in its lighter and most 
agreeable vein. There was a good sized 
audience and much applause. 

The program of the Kneisel concert on 
the following evening consisted of Schu- 
mann’s romantic Quartet in A Major, Op. 
41, No. 3, a Quartet in C Major by Franz 
Josef Haydn, himself no mean writer of 
quartet music, and the great Franck Quin- 
tet, greater than ever, more imposing in its 
colossal structure, more supremely emo- 
tional and mystic in its content with each 
succeeding season. In this work Miss 








Goodson also took part and played with 
brilliance and authority. The playing of 
the other works was especially in accord- 
ance with the reputation of a splendid or- 
ganization. 

On Tuesday afternoon Edmond Clément 
gave a rather unique recital of French 
songs in Jordan Hall. The songs were by 
Berlioz, Offenbach and Bizet, representa- 
tive Frenchmen, and certain men of 
the mu.t divergent tendencies and talents. 
Between each group historical and critical 
remarks were made, in French, by Pro- 
fessor Lebon, who added much to the in- 
terest and value of the occasion, and spoke 
of the history of the men from _ his 
own personal viewpoint with much inti- 
macy and ease. Mr. Clément sang with his 
well-known artistry and thoughtful differ- 
entiation of style, and he was invariably ap- 
plauded to the echo. These were the songs: 
“La Pelle Voyageuse,” “Absence,” “Le Ma- 
tin,” Berlioz; “Chanson de Fortunio,” “La 
Lettre de Perichole,” “Rondelinon, Ronde- 
linette,” Offenbach; “J’Aime l’Amour,” 
“Chanson du Fou,” “Pastorale,” Bizet. 

On Saturday evening Bernardo Ol- 
shanky, of the Boston Opera Company, 
gave a concert with the assistance of How- 
ard White, ’cellist, and Samuel Colburn, 
pianist. Mr. Olshansky is a singer of un- 
usual intelligence and most sincere as an 
interpreter. He has also a voice of excel- 
lent body and quality. Ottn Downes. 





SANG WITH TORONTO CHORUS 





Rosalie Wirthlin Soloist in “Elijah” and 
“The Messiah” 


Rosalie Wirthlin, the contralto, who has 
been gaining favor throughout the East, 
made successful appearances in “The Mes- 
siah” and “Elijah” with the Toronto Festi- 
val Chorus under the direction of Dr. F. 
H. Torrington on March 12 and 13. Inthe 
Handel work Miss 
Wirthlin displayed 
a rich, colorful 
voice and a wealth 
of emotional feel- 
ing. She was heard 
to particular advan- 
tage in the “He 
Was Despised” aria 
and “He Shall Feed 
His Flock,” giving 
a notably sympa- 
thetic delivery of 
the former number. 

Miss Wirthlin was 
equally well re- 
ceived in the Men 
delssohn master - 


Rosalie Wirthlin, 


Contralto piece. Her singing 
of “Woe Unto 
Them” was marked by splendid vocal 


beauty and she gained much applause with 
“O Rest in the Lord.” In both oratorios 
Miss Wirthlin contributed greatly to the 
success of the performance by the dramatic 
fire with which she infused the music al- 
lotted to her. 


-™ COURIER” EDITOBSINDICTED AGAIN 


Marc A. Blumenberg, William Geppert and Other Members of the 
Staff of That Musical Paper Indicted by Grand Jury of Will 
County (Joliet), Ill., on a Charge of Conspiracy and Attempted 
Extortion of Money from a Prominent Illinois Piano Manu- 


facturer—Previous Indictment 


in January in Cook County 


(Chicago) Was For Criminal Libel, but Not for Attempted 


Blackmail 


In the issue of January 27 it was stated 
in this newspaper that Marc A. Blumen- 
berg, William Geppert and other members 
of the Musical Courier statf had been in- 
dicted by the grand jury of Cook County 
(Chicago), Ill., on charges of criminal libel 
and attempted blackmail. It now appears 
that the indictment was for criminal libe! 
and not for attempted blackmail; but last 
week the grand jury of Will County 
(Joliet), Ill., brought in a sweeping indict- 
ment against Marc A. Blumenberg, Wil- 
liam Geppert, T. B. Thompson, B. S. 
Maloy and others for conspiracy and at- 
tempted extortion of money from the 
Steger & Sons Piano Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


One count in the indictment reads as fol- 
lows: “That Marc A. Blumenberg, Wil- 
liam Geppert, T. B. Thompson, B. S. 
Maloy, and other persons whose names and 
identity are to said grand jurors unknown, 
on March 4, 1912, within the County of 
Will, State of Illinois, did willfully, malici- 
ously, corruptly and unlawfully conspire, 
combine, confederate and agree together, 
with fraudulent, corrupt and malicious in- 
tent wrongfully and wickedly to utter, 
compose, publish and circulate and cause 
to be uttered, circulated and published, par- 
ticularly through the Musical Courter Extra 
certain false, malicious, scandalous and 
defamatory matters, unfavorable comment 
and adverse criticism of and concerning 
said John V. Steger, and of and concern- 
ing his character, business, employment 
and property of the business and property 
of said Steger & Sons Piano Manufactur- 
ing Company and of the business of the 
Singer Piano Company and of the methods 
of advertising by the Steger & Sons Piano 
Manufacturing Company and _ Singer 
Piano Company and by wrongfully and 
maliciously soliciting and advising in con- 
nection with such defamation dealers 
throughout the country to refrain from 
handling and selling pianos manufactured 
by the Steger & Sons Piano Manufactur- 
ing Company and the Singer Piano Manu- 
facturing Company.” 


The indictment continues saying that 
manufacturers and dealers: throughout the 
country are advised to refrain from and 
to refuse to advertise their business and 


pianos in the magazines and newspapers 
and trade journals carrying Steger and 
Singer advertising, “for the purpose of 
coercing said publications in refusing to 
take or to carry” Steger and Singer adver- 
tisements. The indictment charges that 
there were threats to impair and an en- 
deavor to destroy the financial credit of 
John V. Steger, the Steger & Sons Piano 
Manufacturing Company and the Singer 
Piano Company. 

In conclusion the indictment charges th 
accused editors and writers of “otherwis« 
annoying, harassing and oppressing said 
John V. Steger and said Steger & Sons 
Piano Manufacturing Company and sai< 
Singer Piano -Company in said premises 
knowingly and designedly to coerce them, 
and each of them, into paying to said Mar: 
A. Blumenberg, said William Geppert, saic 
T. B. Thompson, and said Bernard S 
Maloy, divers large sums of money, lawfu! 
money of the United States of America. 
the money and property of said John V 
Steger, and of Steger & Sons Piano Manu 
facturing Company, and of said Singer 
Piano Company, a corporation as afore 
said, a more particular description of th: 
value and kinds of said money being to sai 
grand jurors unknown, with the wrongful 
corrupt and wicked intent on the part of 
said Marc A. Blumenberg, said Willian 
Geppert, said T. B. Thompson, said Ber 
nard S. Maloy, and said other persons 
whose names and identity are to said gran: 
jurors unknown, knowingly and designed] 
to extort said divers large sums of mone) 
of and from said Singer Piano Company, a 
corporation, as aforesaid, against the peac: 
and dignity of the people of the State . 
Illinois.” 





Mme. Alda to Make Concert Tour 


Frances Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera 
will make an extended concert tour unde: 
the management of Frederic Shipman next 
October. Mme. Alda will be the fourt! 
great soprano to appear under Mr. Ship 
man’s exclusive direction during the short 
period of two years, her predecessors being 
Melba, Nordica and Eames. 





The Milan sculptor Luigi Secchi has bee: 
commissioned to make a statue of Verd 
for Busseto, the composer’s natal city, + 
be unveiled there next year during th: 
Verdi centenary celebration. 











BUSH & LANE 


PIANOS 


Are made to satisfy the 
MUSICIAN, SINGER and MUSIC LOVER 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., Holland, Mich. 


Cincinnati 





One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 
New York 
wwrere of 


°o 
The Everett Piano Co, Boston 


Chicago 








526-536 Niagara Street 3 


KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Grand Prix Paris, 1900. 
St. Louis, 1904. 


me Baldwin Piano 


The Grand Prize 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. 


Che Baldoin Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNA! | 














Henry fF. 
Miller 


PIANOS 











Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co., BOSTON 








Grand and Inverted Grand 





Pianos 


filehlin & Hong 


Are considered by expert judges to be 
the finest now made ey contain 
more valuable improvements than all 
others. 


Warerooms: 
27 Union Square - New York 





Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





FOR SIXTY YEARS 


HAZELTON Piano 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 


THE | 
HAZELTON BROS., 66-68 University Place, New York | 








The VOSE 
Trade Mark 
is the 
Guarantee 
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